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HIS number of The Delineator is put into the 
hands of subscribers with every confidence 
that it will be pronounced the finest speci- 

men of a woman’s magazine that has ever been 
issued—that it leaves nothing to be desired in its 
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EL fashions, in the value and timeliness of its house- 
WN hold matter, in the interesting quality of its litera- 


ture, and in the beauty of its illustrations. The 
appreciation of the women of America is shown 
in the addition of 150,000 names to the subscrip- 
tion list during the first three months of this year. 
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Illustrated in Colors 
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Illustrated CLARA E, LAUGHLIN 
THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF SOME RECENT 
PLAYS 


NORMAN HAPGOOD 
Illustrated from Photographs 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


No. 3—ANIMAL LIFE 
Illustrated from Photographs 


THE HAND OF PROVIDENCE Story 
IUustrated by E. M. Ashe L 
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JUAN C. ABEL 


: The publication, some time ago, of an article 
~) on Old Blue China, aroused such interest and 
involved so much correspondence, that a supple- 
‘} mentary chapter was planned to give collectors 


a ‘the information desired, and this will appear, fully 
a illustrated, in the number for June. 

v Portrait Photography of To-Day will be inter- 
ys estingly treated by J. C. Abel, and many repre- 
oS sentative pictures by the leaders of the new school 
v will be given. A comparison of these pictures, 
Ma 6s with_ portraits taken only a few years ago, will 
be 
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show the immense strides made in this art. 

In the Athletic series Edwin Sandys, the famous 
expert, will discuss Swimming—its value as an 
exercise for women, how to become proficient, 
and fancy swimming. The pictures to accompany 
this article are the most remarkable of the kind 
that have ever been made. 

Marguerite Tracy will contribute Five Minutes 
Grace, an admirable story clever in dialogue and 
original in plot; and Margaret Whillans Beardsley, 
who is well known for the excellence of her work, 
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THE CHILD PATTI DR. S. R. ELLIOTT 852 
Illustrated from Photographs 
OF ONE 1 SING Poem CLINTON SCOLLARD 854 
STORIES AND PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN: 
HOME-MADE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Illustrated by the Author LINA BEARD 855 
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ILLUSTRATED COOKERY : 


A FIVE O’CLOCK TEA ANNA W. MORRISON 858 
THE NEWEST4BOOKS LAURA B. STARR 860 
PRACTICAL AIDS IN HOUSE FURNISHING: 

PICTURES AND BRIC-A-BRAC 

Illustrated ALICE M. KELLOGG 864 
HOME AND HOUSEKEEPING: 
MEATS MARGARET HALL 
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BREAD-MAKING KATHERINE E. MEGEE 872 
POTATOES ELEANOR M. LUCAS 873 
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ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 875 
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has written a bit of strong fiction in When Justice 
Was Appeased, the pictures being by C. H. Steph- 
ens. The third paper in Dr. Murray’s series on 
Child Training will deal sympathetically, yet wisely, 
with the disobedient child and discuss with parents 
the vexed question of rewards and punishments. 

In the Departments will be presented matter of 
interest for every branch of the household—Sum- 
mer Furnishings, Cookery, the Garden, etc.; and 
there will be also the ever-entertaining Pastimes 
for Children. 
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Is HERE are many white soaps, each repre- 





sented to be just as good as the Ivory; 
they are not, but like all counterfeits, they 
lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of 
the genuine. Ask for Ivory Soap and insist 
upon getting it. 


The drawing by Fanny Y. Cory, reproduced above, was awarded third prize of Three 
Hundred Dollars in a recent artists’ competition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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The latest innovation in both 
shirt-waists and bodices is the 
characterized 
by extreme breadth across the 
shoulders achieved by means of one or more wide, tapering 
plaits. A stylish example is shown in a shirt-waist having 
both the fronts and the back laid in a plait at the shoulder 
and stitched down to yoke depth, while there is a cluster of 
forward-turning tucks at the centre of the back and tucks 


‘Gibson ” effect, 


or gathers at the neck in 
front. A removable stock- 
collar is a feature of interest, 
and the sleeves are in regular 
shirt-waist style. The mode 
is suitable alike for moiré 
and heavy plain silks and for 
wash fabrics such as piqué, 
madras, linen and duck. The 
machine-stitching, which is 
the only decoration, may be 
in self or contrasting color. 

Another “ Gibson” shirt- 
waist is constructed with 
the back whole and smooth 
save for slight gathered 
fulness at the waist-line; 
breadth is given the fronts 
by backward-turning plaits 
extending from the shoulder 
and partly concealing the 
arm-hole. A_ left breast- 
pocket may be _ inserted, 
and the waist may be made 
with or without a body 
lining. 

There is both novelty and 
good style in a new bodice 
that is marked by the same 
features that distinguish the 
shirt-waists described above. 
The fronts, which have two 
backward-turning plaits in 
‘Gibson ” style, are open to 
reveal a vest that is slightly 
pouched at the waist-line, 
while the back is similarly 
plaited and is further marked 
by a plaited postilion. A 
peplum may be added, and 
for development in hand- 
some silks or batiste the 
sleeves may be in_ elbow 
length. Contrasting fabrics 
will unite well in the mode, 
which will be alike becoming 
to both slender and well-pro- 
portioned figures. 

Those whose tastes Incline 
to tailor effects will appre- 
ciate a new double-breasted 
bodice with seams to the 
shoulders and with or with- 
out a centre-back seam. A 
postilion back is another 
item of interest, and the 


close-fitting, two-seam sleeves may be completed with turn- 
This mode will be unusually attrac- 
tive in some of the new cheviots or heavy canvas weaves. 
Buttons and machine-stitching provide ornamentation. 

A smart Spring jacket in collarless Eton style, with a vest, 
may be made with or without the postilion, belt or centre 


back cuffs or left plain. 





FIGURE No. 202 1D.—This illustrates a LADIFS'’ PROMENADE TOI- 
LETTE.—The patterns are Waist No. 5907, price 9d. or 20 
cents; and Skirt No. 5916, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(I’or Description see Page 760.) 
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seam and is alike appropriate for 
developing light-weigit woollen 
fabrics and heavy linens or duck. 
An effective contrast may be 
achieved by forming the vest of a harmonizing material; 
braid and buttons will provide the correct decorative touch. 

Those who admire the Norfolk jacket will appreciate a 
modified design which has a yoke-facing and plaits laid on 
the box front, while the back is half-fitting. The belt, which 


is passed beneath the applied 
plaits, may be omitted. This 
mode will be particularly ap- 
proved to wear with a walk- 
ing skirt made of the same 
goods as that used for the 
jacket. 

A charming design for thin 
fabrics is represented in a 
box-plaited shirt-blouse, the 
plaits outlining a yole in 
front. There are three box- 
plaits in the back, and the 
closing is invisibly made 
beneath the centre one. The 
neck may be made high or 

ightly nointea, ana tne 
sleeves are box-plaited to 
correspond with the back, 
being completed with cuffs. 

A waist that may be read- 
ily transformed into an even- 
ing mode is always a welcome 
addition to the wardrobe. 
An example of this type is 
in low-necked style’ with 
short elbow sleeves and the 
front becomingly pouched, 
the back being slightly full 
and closed at the centre. A 
bertha outlines the neck, and 
frills give a finish to the 
sleeves. A separate guimpe 
made to open at the back 
and to be fashioned of all- 
over lace or fancy tucking 
may be worn when the high- 
necked style is desired. Net, 
mull and similar sheer goods 
are appropriate forthe bodice. 

A shirt-waist with sailor 
collar and removable chemis- 
ette 1s a popular Summer de- 
sign and will be equally sat- 
isfactory developed in con- 
trasting woollen or wash 
fabrics. 

Skirts continue close-fit- 
ting about the hips, with the 
exaggerated flare at the lower 
edge, and when intended for 
street and ordinary wear are 
made just long enough to es- 
cape the ground. Anew skirt 
in instep length may be in 
one or two-piece circular 


style with an inverted box-plait or gathers at the back, and 
with or without the slightly rippled and graduated circular 
flounce from beneath which the skirt should be cut away. 
Striped, plaided or other fabrics to be made up with 
matched bias edges or a lengthwise or crosswise fold in 
front are especially adaptable by this design. 


O 


ne 


DESCRIPTIONS.“ 


FIGURE ON FIRST PAGE OF COVER. 


This represents a Ladies’ waist and skirt. 
pattern, which is No. 5903 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure and may be seen differently developed on page 760. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 5931 and costs 1s. or 
25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and may also be seen by refer- 
ring to page 769. 

A dainty, fluffy effect is given in this gown of white 
silk organdy and corded mousseline, frosty Irish point 
affording a note of relief. Three pieces are included 
in the skirt, which flares at the bottom, the flare being 
heightened by a graduated circular flounce. At the 
back the fulness may be regulated by gathers or a box- 
plait, anda long or short sweep may be employed. A 
hip yoke of the lace is added, and a band of the same 
is used to head 
the flounce. 

A bolero 
slashed at the 
lower edge is a 
pronounced fea- 
ture of the bod- 
ice, which 
blouses in front 
but has the ful- 


ness drawn 
down tight at 
the back. In 


front the bolero 
is cut out to dis- 
close the bodice 
in chemisette ef- 
fect, and a jabot 
of lace is a dain- 
ty adjunct. The 
over-sleeves are 
scolloped and 
reach almost to 
the elbow, while 
the drooping 
lower part is 
completed with 


a cuff in pointed outline, a lining supporting the whole. A 
straight collar of the corded goods headed by a band of lace 
and a velvet belt with crossed ends complete the neck and 
waist respectively. 
Ecru batiste having medallions of tucked mull let in 
would be stylish, the medallions being made over pink silk 
a 


The waist 
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and outlined with lace appliqué. Black dotted net over 
white taffeta silk will be very pretty, and a black chiffon 
jabot can be used. Embroidered batiste is extremely smart, 
as are also embroidered and printed mulls. A charming 
gown would be of mode and white foulard, with one of the 
new filet laces to trim. The blouse could be of tucked 


+ 


LADIES’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A TUCKED WAIST OR BODICE, 
CLOSED AT THE LEFT SHOULDER AND SIDE, WITH DEEP YOKE, 
AND FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES; AND A FIVE-GORED 
FLARE SKIRT, WITH LONG OR SHORT SWEEP, AN INVERTED 
Box-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK AND THREE OR FEWER 
CIRCULAR RUFFLES, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE DIP. 

(Described on Page 760.) 


mousseline or silk mull. Crépe de Chine, Lansdowne, and 
silks and satins are recommended. 


ae 


FIGURES Nos. 174 D, 175 D AND 176 D.—EARLY SUMMER 
SHIRT-BLOUSES. 


FicuRE No. 174D (PAGE 735).—At this figure a neat 
shirt-waist or shirt-blouse is displayed. The pattern, which 


152 


This gown is exceptionally dainty as here shown in dotted 
lawn, relieved with edging, insertion and rows of black 
velvet ribbon. A deep yoke outlined by a pointed bertha 
is the most pronolinced feature of the waist, which puffs 
out becomingly in front. At the back a closing is ar- 
ranged, and the slight gathered fulness at the waist-line is 
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drawn down tight. A straight collar completes the neck, 
and the elbow sleeves have lace-edged frills. The ribbon 
belt is bowed at the back. 

A scolloped circular flounce covered with gathered ruffles 
gives a fluffy effect at the lower edge of the skirt, which is 
five-gored and has gathered or box-plaited fulness at the 
back. It is suitable for a long or short sweep. 

White Swiss showing raised dots of black would be chic 


THE DELINEATOR 


made up after this design, and a yoke of tucked white mous- 
seline might be introduced. Figured black-and-white satin 
foulard is a stylish fabric, and filet lace in cream or pale 
yellow may be used to trim. White crépe de Chine would 
make up effectively, with a yoke of Carrickmacross lace. 


FIGURE No. 180 D.—(PAGE 737).—LabDIEs’ TOILETTE. 
This combines a waist and skirt for ladies. The waist pat- 
tern, which is No. 5953 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight 
sizes from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure, and is. 
again represented on page 759. The skirt pattern, which is 
No. 5917 and costs Is. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and may be seen 
again on page 769. a 

Appliqués and bands of white Chantilly ornament this 

: gown of figured 
heliotrope-and- 
white India silk. 
Box-plaits stitched 
to graduated 
flounce depth mod- 
ify the skirt, which 
is in seven gores 
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\) and may have gath- 
a \\ ers or an inverted 
y box-plait at the 

\ back. A long or 

) short sweep may be 


employed, and the 
skirt is made over 
a five-gored foun- 
dation. 

The bodice is a 
smart new style in- 
troducing a _ vest 
and collar of tucked 
mousseline. Long, 
tapering revers out- 
line the vest, which 
blouses with the 
fronts. Across the 
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LADIES’ TWO-PIECE COSTUME: CONSISTING OF AN ETON 
JACKET, WITH BELL OR PLAIN COAT SLEEVES, AND WITH 
OR WITHOUT PEPLUM, POSTILION, BELT OR CENTRE- 
BACK SEAM; AND A FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH 
INVERTED BoOX-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK, AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT A GRADUATED, SLIGHTLY CIRCULAR 
FLOUNCE THAT MAY EXTEND ABOUT THE SKIRT OR TER- 
MINATE AT THE SIDE-FRONT SEAMS, AND FROM BENEATH 
WHICH THE SKIRT SHOULD BE CUT AWAY, AND IN SWEEP 
OR ROUND LENGTH AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE DIP. 


(Described on Page 762.) 


shoulders the back is smooth, but slight gathers are arranged 
at the waist-line The peplum is a novel addition, its joining 
being concealed by a girdle of panne. The elbow sleeves 
have turn-back cuffs and frills of the mousseline, tucked. 
Embroidered batiste in one of the écru shades will com- 
bine well with tucked mull and batiste appliqué. Louisine 
in pale-blue would be exquisite with Irish lace bands, and a 
girdle of black velvet studded with steel cabochons. Veil- 


LADIES’ JAPANESE WRAPPER ~ ; - 


ing in mode or light-tan would be smart with applications of 
point Venise or Cluny lace. The revers could be of pale- 
blue satin bearing appliqués of the lace, wth a vest of creamy, 
lace or net introduced. 

ae 


FIGURE No. 181 D.—A SMART ‘‘ GIBSON” TOILETTE. 


FiGuRE No. 181 D (PAGE 738).—A shirt-waist and skirt 
are combined at this figure. The shirt-waist pattern, which 
is No. 5915 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes from 
«thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and may be seen 
again by referring to page 764. The skirt pattern, which is 
No. 5916 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is shown in 
a different effect on page 767, 

The *“ Gibson” styles are generally becoming, a feature 
that accounts for their growing popularity. At this figure a 
blouse and_ skirt on 
these lines are intro- 
duced, __cross-barred 
Marseilles being the 
fabric selected, with 
bias strappings of the 
same fora finish. The 
skirt is five-gored and 
flares attractively to- 
ward the foot. It has 
the customary box- 
plait at the back, while . 
plaits at each side of 
the front apparently 
held down by strap- 
pings emphasize the 
“Gibson” effect. The 
skirt may be in sweep 
or round length, and 
three of the strappings 
around the bottom give 
a pretty finish. 

Deep plaits extend- 
ing from the shoulder 
in front individualize 
the blouse, which puffs 
out qver the belt. A 
closing is arranged at 
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the centre with pearl \ 
buttons, and the back \ 
is smooth across the \e 
shoulders, but has \\ 
slight gathered fulness Vy 


at the waist-line. The 
sleeves are of the regu- 
lation shirt type com- 
pleted with link cuffs. 
A neck-band finishes 
the upper edge, over it 
being worn a high col- 
lar ornamented with a 
tie of the same mate- 
rial having crossed 
ends secured with a pearl buckle. The belt is also of the 
same fabric and closes in front with a fancy buckle. 
Blue-and-white striped percale would make up effectively 
in this gown, and embroidery might be used for garniture. 
Another cAic production would be in white cotton Bedford 


cord, with rows of wash braid or strappings of the material ° 


for a finish. Madras, silk gingham, mohair, Swiss, zephyrs, 
and the numerous silk, and silk and linen mixtures are 
also appropriate. 

ae 


FIGURES Nos. 182 D AND 183 D.—ETON TOILETTES. | 


FiGuRE No. 182 D (PAGE 739).—This combines a Ladies’ 
stock, jacket and skirt. The stock pattern, which is No. 
6925 and costs 6d. or 10 cents, is in three sizes, small, 
medium and large, and may be seen in another development 
on page 766. The jacket pattern, which is No. 5858 and costs 
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9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes from thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust measure. The skirt pattern, which is No. 5931 
and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, and may be seen again by re- 
ferring to page 769, : 

Satin foulard in one of the new black- 
and-white designs was the fabric chosen 
for the skirt shown at this figure, black 
Escurial lace in band effect being used 
to decorate the flounce. The skirt is 
of the three-piece type with a flare at 
the foot. Gathers or an underfolded box-plait may be 
used at the back, darts being responsible for the close 
adjustment over the hips. A long or short sweep is pro- 
vided, and the graduated, circular flounce ripples prettily 
all around. The use of the dip is a matter of choice. 
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LADIES’ JAPANESE WRAPPER OR LOUNGING-ROBE, WITH YOKE. 


(Described on Page 762.) 


The postilion is an attractive feature of this jaunty Eton, 
which is made up in tucked taffeta. The fronts of. the 
jacket open over a vest of white silk rolled at the top 
to form oddly shaped revers that are decorated with 
rows of appliqué. A centre seam aids in the adjustment of 
the back, but it may be omitted when the garment is made 
of other than tucked goods. A bell finish is given the two- 
seam sleeve that may be gathered into the arm-hole or fitted 
over a pad-roll. The postilion is joined on under a belt, but 
it may be dispensed with, and the collar included in the pat- 
tern is here omitted. 

Polka-dotted silk was used in making the stock, narrow 
black velvet ribbon being used to trim. 

Canvas cloth in heliotrope-blue, a new shade, would be 
stylish made up in this way, and bands of cream point 
Venise lace might be used as garniture. A suit of white 
mohair will be in good taste, with fancy pearl buttons 
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for trimming. The,skirt is adapted to developments 
in canvas, Swiss, batiste, mull, silk, mousseline, etc. Broad- 
cloth, homespun, peau de soie and such materials are recom- 
mended for the jacket, with braid or buttons for contrast. 


FIGURE No. 183 D (PAGE 739).—This depicts a Ladies’ 
stock, jacket and skirt. The stock pattern, which is No. 
5925 and costs 6d. or 10 cents, is in three sizes, small, me- 
dium and large, and is also shown on page 766. The jacket 
pattern, which is No. 5922 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
nine sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
is also represented on page 757. The skirt pattern, which is 
No. 5917 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is shown in 
another effect on page 771. 

A trim air pervades this Eton suit of mode cloth, for which 
stitching, but- 
tons and bands 
of _ self-colored 
moiré afford gar- 
niture. The 
jacket is of the 
collarless Eton 
type, intro- 
ducing a jaunty 
little vest of the 
moiré. The 
fronts are round- 
ed at the top and 
flare to display 
the vest. The 
back is smooth 
and may be 
made with or 
without a seam 
at the centre, 
and a smart ef- 
fect is given by 
a postilion that 
is joined on un- 
der the belt. The 
sleeves bell at 
the hand, and 
the seam at the 
back of the arm 
is discontinued 
to form a vent. 

Box-plaits, 
stitched down 
and terminating 
in graduated 
flounce _ effect, 
form the salient 
feature of the 
skirt, which is 
in seven gores 
and may have 
gathers or an 
underfolded 
box-plait at the 
back. Provision 
is made for a long or short sweep, and the use of the dip is a 
matter of choice. A five-gored foundation supports the mode. 

Velvet was used as the foundation of the stock, the 
drapery consisting of an embroidered handkerchief, direc- 
tions for the arrangement of which are given in the label 
on the pattern. : 

Etamine or one of the new wool canvases will be smart 
made up in this way, and the vest pieces may be of bro- 
caded satin or gold embroidered cloth. White wool scrim 
over a foundation of pale-blue taffeta will be stylish, and 
bands of black Chantilly will be a pretty garniture. Camel’s- 
hair is a desirable fabric, its wearing qualities being excellent, 
and dark blue is a good color for spring wear, with strappings 
of black peau de soie. A pretty stock could be made of a 
white handkerchief embroidered in black and mounted on a 
foundation of black satin, crépe de Chine or taffeta. 
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LapIikEs’ Lonc Coat WRAP. 
(Described on Page 763.) 
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FIGURES Nos. 184. D AND 185 D—ATTRACTIVE NEGLIGES 


FIGURE No. 184 D (PAGE 740).— JAPANESE WRAPPER.— 
A Japanese wrapper or lounging-robe is here represented. 
The pattern, which is No. 5930 and costs Is. or 25 cents, is 
in five sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, 
and is also illustrated on page 753. 

A comfortable air pervades this Japanese wrapper for 
which challis bearing a large figure desigfi in blue on a white 
ground was here used, the bands being of dark-blue. A 
seamless yoke supports the gathered back and fronts. The. 
trimming band, which is extended down the front and 
around the lower edge, is rolled to form a collar, the neck 
shaping a V in front. The flowing sleeves are gathered at 
the top and lengthened by bands. 

Crépe cloth in pale blue, pink, yellow or any preferred 
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coloring will make a dainty negligée, and the bands may be 
of satin or taffeta. For wear in warm weather one of the 
pretty flowered lawns will be a satisfactory choice, and the 
bands can be of plain material in a harmonizing shade. 
China silk, foulard and India silk are preferred for more ela- 
borate developments. 


FIGURE No. 185 D (PAGE 740).—LADIEsS’ DRESSING— 
SACK AND SKIRT.—A matinée or dressing-sack and skirt 
are combined at this figure. The dressing-sack pattern, 
which is No. 5914 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven 
sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is 
represented in another effect on page 746. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 5931 and costs*1s. or 25 cents, is in nine 
sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is 
also shown on page 769. 


LADIES’ CIRCULAR CAPE 


A dainty matinée is here shown made of pink India silk 
and white chiffon, appliqué band in two widths being used 
to trim. The plaited fronts are prettily rounded away and 
reveal .a centre-front of accordion-plaited chiffon. At the 
centre of the back plaits are also arranged, and the open 
neck is outlined by a deep collar. The fiaring sleeves are 
finished with graduated accordion-plaited frills. A bow of 
ribbon is arranged in front. 

The skirt is of cloth, with strappings of the material for a 
finish. It is in three pieces and may have 
the fulness at the back gathered or laid in 
an underfolded box-plait. A graduated 
flounce is a smart feature, falling in pretty 
ripples all around, and a long and _ short 
sweep are provided. Darts aid in the ad- 
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justment over the hips, and the use of the dip is optional. 

Exceptionally dainty would be a matinée in pale-gray 
crépe, with chiffon and bands of yellow lace. A pretty sack 
could be of pale-blue Lansdowne, with ecru lace bands. 
Liberty silk might be used for the centre-front and frills, or, 
if preferred, lace flouncing might be substituted. A less 
expensive development would be of white lawn or Swiss, with 
insertings of lace,or frills of point Paris lace. Foulard, 
taffeta, mohair and cashmere are recommended for the skirt. 










I.ADIES’ CIRCULAR CAPE, WITH YOKE, A FANCY CAPE- 
COLLAR AND TABS THAT MAY BE OMITTED, AND A 
FLARE COLLAR OR A BAND AND RUFF; THE CAPE 
PORTION BEING DECORATED WITH ONE OR MORE 

PLAITINGS OR CIRCULAR RUFFLES. 


(Described on Page 763.) 
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FIGURES Nos. 186D AND 187 D.—SHIRT-WAIST COS- 
TUME AND MORNING TOILETTE. 


FIGURE No. 186 D (PAGE 741.)}—LADIEsS’ SHIRT—WAIST 
CosTUME.—At this figure a stylish costume is represented. 
The pattern, which is No. 5954 and costs Is. or 25 cents, is 
in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, 
and is again represented on page 750. 

Shirt-waist gowns are to .be much worn this season, and 
a pleasing example is 
here pictured. Dark- 
blue linen with white 
stitching was used for 
the making, contrast 
being obtained in the 
collar, chemisette, belt 
and cuffs of white linen 
stitched in blue. The 
skirt has tuck-plaits to 
graduated flounce depth, 
the tucks being turned 
to simulate box-plaits. 
Short sweep or round 
length is provided, and 
the fulness at the back 
is arranged in an un- 
derfolded box-plait. Two 
groups of stitching fin- 
ish the lower edge of 
the skirt, which may be 
made with or without 
the dip. 

The sailor collar with 
broad front ends is the 
characteristic feature of 
the shirt-blouse, which 
is tuck-plaited to corre- 
spond with the skirt and 
puffs out becomingly in 
front where it closes. 
The back has slight 
gathered fulness at the 
waist-line, and the ends 
of the sailor collar out- 
line the shield, which is 
topped by a straight col- 
lar. Band cuffs confine 
the sleeves, and a belt 
of the linen and a scarf 
of white silk are neces- 
sary adjuncts. 

Denim in one of the 
tan shades would make 
up well, and white braid 
might be used to trim. 
Pale-blue = mercerized 
duck is also stylish, and 
the collar and chemi- 
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™ Red _ contrasted with 
white or cream is very 
effective for yachting 
wear, and the chemisette 
may have an emblem 
embroidered in red. 





Figure No. 187D 
: (PAGE 741).— LADIES' 
MORNING TOILETTE.—A dressing-sack and skirt are com- 
bined at this figure. The dressing-sack pattern, which is 
No. 5875 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 5884 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 
A charming negligée is included in this figure, and in its 
development pale-blue China silk was used, with garniture 
of fluffy lace ruffles, bands of insertion and bows of delicate 
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blue satin ribbon. The neck shapes a point in front and is 


rod 


The skirt is one of the popular seven-gored types, with 


outlined by a sailor collar with broad ends. At the lower tucked plaits that terminate at graduated flounce depth. It 





LADIES’ NORFOLK JACKET, WITH YOKE-FACING AND PLAITS LAID ON 
THE Box FRONT AND HaLF-FITTING BACK, AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE BELT. 


(Described on Page 763.) 


part the fronts form sharp points, while the back is shorter 
and sets closely to the figure. The sleeves are in three- 
quarter length, but may be extended to 
the wrist. A chemisette closed at the 
centre and headed by a straight collar 
may be used if a high-necked effect be 
preferred. 

Plaits stitched to give the effect of tucks 
characterize the skirt, which is “of the 
fashionable seven-gored type and has 
slight gathered fulness at the back. Sweep 
and short sweep length are provided, and 
the plaits terminate at graduated flounce 
depth. The use of the dip is optional. 
Etamine in one of the blue shades was 
used to make the skirt, with bands of in- 
sertion around the lower part for trimming. 

Cashmere, veiling, albatross and 
other soft woollens lend them- 
selves gracefully to this style of 
skirt, and little, if any, elabo- 
ration is necessary. White 
cashmere will make a pretty 
dressing-sack, with ruffles of 
net; pink crépe cloth would also be pretty, with black 
velvet ribbon. 
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FIGURES Nos. 188D AND 189 D.—A HANDSOME 
TAILOR GOWN AND COAT WRAP. 


FIGURE No. 188 D.—(PAGE 742) LaApDIES’ TAILOR 
Gown.—A waist and skirt are combined at this figure. 
The waist pattern, which is No. 5908 and costs 9d. or 
20 cents, is in eight sizes from thirty-two to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and is shown in another develop- 
ment on page 759. The skirt pattern, which is No. 
5947 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is also 
depicted on page 770. | 

One of the new art cheviots in a mixture of mode 
and white was used in making this gown, mode silk 





is adapted for a long or short sweep, 
- and the use of the dip is a matter of 
preference. A five-gored foundation 
supports the mode, which may have 
gathers or an inverted box-plait at 
the back, a similar disposal of the ful- 
ness being arranged in the foundation. 
A mixture of lavender-and-white 
cheviot would make up well in this 
gown, and stitching and buttons will 
supply a finish. An equally smart ef- 
fect would be in an invisible blue and 
white check bearing white silk dots at 
equal distances apart. A band of blue 
moiré stitched in white could be applied around the lower 
edge of the skirt, and cuffs and a collar of the same might 
be used. White mohair makes a handsome gown and in 
one of the new gray, blue or tan shades will be effective. 
Zibeline, homespun, covert cloth, Venetian and broadcloth 
are also in demand for suits of this order, plain or 
fancy braid being sometimes used to trim. 





FIGURE No. 189 D.—(PAGE 742) LADIES’ CoAT WRAP. 

—A smart coat wrap is here depicted. The pattern, 

which is No. 5962 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in five 
sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is 
shown in another make-up on page 754. 

A becoming wrap is here pictured made of black taffeta, 
with revers facings of Irish lace over white taffeta. Pointed 
yokes support the mode, which is tucked both at the back 
and in front where it admits revers that extend beyond the 
ends of the rolling collar. The tucks terminate at graduated 
depths, and the back is shaped with acentre seam. A silver 
buckle effects the closing. The sleeves are of the newest 
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with rows of velvet ribbon stitched on being used for LADIES’ ETON JACKET, WITH SEAMS TO THE SHOULDERS, AND WITH OR 


contrast. The bodice is double-breasted and has 
seams that extend to the shoulders both at the back 
and front. At the lower edge the front shapes a 
point, while the back is extended to form a postilion. 
A straight collar closing at the left side affords neck com- 
pletion, and turn-back cuffs finish the two-seam sleeve. 


WITHOUT THE PEPI.UM. 
(Described on Page 764.) 


shaping and are tucked to the elbow, below which they puff 
out becomingly and are caught in at the wrists to suggest cuffs. 


An especially smart development for Summer wear would 
be in pongee in its natural color, with point Venise trim- 
ming. Large pearl buttons might 
be introduced for the closing. 
Light-weight fabrics such as mo- 
hair, cravenette etc., are also in use. 


ae, 
FIGURE No. 190D.—A BOLERO 
TOILETTE. 


FIGURE No. 190 D (PAGE 743).— 
This combines a Ladies’ waist and 
skirt. The waist pattern, which is 
No. 5903 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, ~ 
is in seven sizes from thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust measure, and may be again seen by 
referring to page 760. The skirt pattern, which is No. 
5919 and costs Is. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is again 
depicted: on page 768. 

The effect of combining two fabrics is charmingly 
conveyed in this smart gown of ivory-white grenadine 
and all-over batiste embroidery, bands of the latter be- 
ing used to trim. A chiffon scarf knotted over the bust 
gives a pretty touch to the bodice, which is described 
in detail in connection with the figure on the cover page. 

The skirt is a graceful new design introducing dart 
tucks that may be replaced by faggoting. Several rows of 
the trimming are appliquéed above the graduated, circular 
flounce, from beneath which the skirt proper should be cut 
away. The skirt is circularly shaped and has a habit back. 
It is adapted for a long or short sweep, and the use of the 
dip is a matter of preference. 

Pale-blue barége over a foundation of taffeta would be 
handsome in the skirt, and the bodice might introduce all- 
over Chantilly for the blouse and lower part of sleeves. 
Other available materials are veiling, albatross, canvas, 
challis and wool scrim. Diaphanous 
goods will also lend themselves grace- 
fully to this style of gown, wherein two 
or more fabrics are generally combined. 


G ae, 
FIGURES Nos. 191 D AND 192D.— 
DESIRABLE STREET STYLES. 


FIGURE No. 191 D (PAGE 744).—A 
jacket and skirt for ladies are here rep- 
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LaDIES’ COLLARLESS ETON JACKET, WITH OR WITHOUT POSTILION OR CENTRE-BACK SEAM, AND WITH 
POINTED OR ROUND CORNERS. 


(Described on Page 764.) 


LADIES’ COLLARLESS: ETON JACKETS 
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bust measure, and is shown in another development on page 
758. The skirt pattern, which is No. 5947 and costs Is. or 
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LapIES' COLLARLESS ETON JACKET, WITH VEST, AND WITH OR WITHOUT 


THE POSTILION, BELT OR CENTRE-BACK SEAM. 
(Described on Page 764.) 


25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is also depicted on page 770. 

Plaits stitched flat to suggest tucks are introduced on many 
of the smart gowns of the season, and a particularly chic 
mode is pictured at this figure developed in gray wool can- 
vas, with a garniture of Persian silk. The jacket combines 
features of both the blouse and Eton styles, and is worn open. 
The back has tucked plaits to correspond with the fronts, and 
a belt conceals the juncture of a pointed peplum. The collar 
is of the shawl type, and sleeves that bell slightly at the 
hand are in keeping with the design. 

The seven-gored skirt has tucked plaits to graduated 
flounce depth and may be made with a long or short sweep. 
At the back the fulness is arranged in an underfolded box- 
plait or gathers and the dip may be dispensed with. A 
foundation skirt consisting of five gores supports the garment. 

An up-to-date reproduction of the mode would be in checked 
black-and-white cheviot, decorated with fancy buttons. 
White mohair with pearl buttons would make up handsomely, 
and for contrast the collar could be braided with one of the 
new black-and-white braids. White wool canvas is also 
very effective, and 
stitchings of white silk 
will be an appropriate 
finish. 


FIGURE No. 192 D 
(PAGE 744).—A jacket 
and skirt are united at 
this figure. The jacket 
pattern, which is No. 
5942 and costs 9d. or 
20 cents, is in nine 
sizes from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is also 
illustrated on this 
page. The skirt pat- 
tern, whichis No. 5916 
and costs ls. or 25 
cents, is in nine sizes 
from twenty to thir- 
ty-six inches, waist 
measure, and is shown 
in a different effect 
on page 767. 

Strappings of the . 





resented. The jacket pattern, which is No. 5955 and costs material applied in fancy design were used to trim this gown 


- 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, 


of French broadcloth. The skirt suggests the “ Gibson” 
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style in front, where a plait is arranged at each side. It is 
of the five-gored order, with the fashionable flare at the foot, 
where it may be in sweep or round length. The back has 
its fulness taken up in an inverted box-plait, and a dip may 
be introduced or not, as preferred. 
The jacket is of the collarless 
Eton order, fitting smoothly at the 
back and flaring in front. A pos- 
tilion may individualize the back, 
which may be made with or with- 
out a seam at the centre. * A bell 
finish is given the sleeves, which 
are shaped by two seams. 
Silver-gray étamine is a stylish 
fabric, and small silver buttons can 
be applied on strappings of velvet 
for the garniture. Beige hop-sack- 
ing would be extremely smart, with 
_self-colored braid. Tan or colored 
linen is popular for suits of this 
type, and fancy buttons are gener- 
ally added. Piqué, duck, mohair 
and wool scrim are also advised. 
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FIGURES Nos. 193 D AND 194D.— 
VISITING GOWNS. 


FiGuRE No. 193 D (PAGE 745).— 

A stylish costume for ladies is here 

illustrated. The pattern, which is 
No. 5910 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is shown in 

another development on page 749. 
This simple gown is at once girlish and becoming. Em- 
broidered batiste, one of the leading Summer fabrics, was 
prettily contrasted with tucked chiffon 
and bands of Limerick lace in the 


skirt. The latter is of the fashion- 
able five-gored type and may be made 
with a long or short sweep. It may 
have the fulness at the back taken up 
in gathers or an underfolded box-plait, 
and three spaced circular flounces, each 
headed by a band of lace, give a fluffy 
effect at the bottom. 

The bodice has a blousing front 








LADIES’ ETON BLOUSE JACKET, WITH TUCKED PLAITS AND SMALL SHAWL- 


COLLAR, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM. 
(Described on Page 765.) 


topped by a deep yoke and is tucked in clusters, Vandyked 
pieces of the lace being arranged between the groups. Slight 
gatherings are arranged at the lower part of the back, which 


gown, which embodies a waist and: 
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has a yoke in similar outline to that of the front. At the 
neck is a straight collar, and the blouse sleeves have circu- 
lar frills at the elbow and are faced to suggest deep cuffs. 
The belt has crossed ends and is secured with a fancy pin. 





LaDIES’ WaIST OR BODICE, WITH FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITH- 


OUT THE BERTHA OR BOLERO FRONTS. 
(Described on Page 765.) 


Ivory-white étamine with filet lace would be stylish. Silk 
organdy tucked might be used for the yoke and sleeve fac- 
ings, or the lower part of the sleeves might be omitted. 
Black-and-white figured foulard is popular, and a yoke of 
white Escurial lace will give distinction. Dotted Swiss, 
silk mousseline, lawn and similar fabrics produce handsome 
effects by the mode. 





FIGURE No. 194 D (PAGE 745).—This unites a Ladies’ — 
waist and skirt. The waist pattern, which is No. 5932 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes from thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust measure, and may also be seen by referring to 
this page. The skirt pattern, which is No. 5931 and costs 1s 
or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is shown in a different effect on page 769. 

Black and red are favorably contrasted in this toilette, 
the material used being red étamine, with black Chantilly 

for relief. A deep yoke outlined by a bertha is a fea- 
ture of the bodice, which pouches in front and closes, 
at the centre under a chou of chiffon with long ends. 
Bolero fronts are also introduced, and a velvet belt is 
worn. The back is drawn down tight, and at the neck 
is a straight collar with velvet and lace trimming. The 
sleeves have drooping puffs and extend over the hand. 

There are three pieces in the skirt, which may have 
the fulness at the back arranged in gathers or an un- 
derfolded box-plait. The graduated, circular flounce 
is a smart adjunct, and the skirt may show a long or 
short sweep. 

Silvery-gray veiling would be effective made up in 
this way, and tucked white mousseline could be substi- 
tuted for the lace in the yoke and sleeves. Other 
accepted fabrics are India linon, silk gingham, zephyrs, 
Swiss and lawn. 

ae : 


FIGURES Nos. 195 D, 196D AND 197 D.—NOVEL- 
TIES IN SHIRT-WAISTS. 


FIGURE No. 195 D. (PAGE 746).—At this figure a 
shirt-waist or shirt-blouse for ladies is pictured. The 
pattern, which is No. 5936 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, 
is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
inches bust measure, and is shown in a different 
effect on page 763. 

The broad-shouldered effect is emphasized in this stylish 
shirt-waist. White linen was the material used, with blue . 


‘ at the left side. 


LADIES’ WAISTS 


linen bearing large white dots for the contrast. Tucks 
are arranged in the back and front, the latter puffing out in 
the approved way. <A box-plait conceals the closing at the 
centre, and the ends of a sailor collar outline a chemisette, 





SHOULDERS, AND WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTRE-BACK SEAM. 


(Described on Page 766.) 


which is topped by a straight-around collar. Band cuffs 
finish the sleeves, and a scarf of the dotted linen knotted in 
sailor fashion gives a finishing touch. The belt is of the 
material and has crossed ends. 

White butcher’s linen would be very effective with a col- 
lar of scarlet. ‘The shield, of white, might have an emblem 
embroidered in red. Blue linen with a white collar would 
also be smart, and the scarf could be of white silk. Percale, 
piqué, madras and mohair are recommended for the mode. 





FIGURE No. 196 D (paGE 746).—A shirt-waist for ladies 
is here shown. The pattern, which is No. 5944 and costs 
%d. or .20 cents, is in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and may be seen in a different devel- 
opment on page 765. 

A pointed yoke tucked at the lower part is the character- 
istic feature of this shirt-waist, which is made up in figured 
India silk, relieved with edging and insertion. Below the 
yoke the fronts blouse modishly, and a closing is ar- 
ranged under a box-plait at the centre. Lengthwise . 
tucks are taken up in the back, and a belt describes 
the dip. At the neck is a pointed stock, and the el- 
bow sleeves are finished with frills. The sleeves may 
be extended to full length and completed with a smart 
cuff. 

Pongee in its natural coloring would be dainty in 
this waist, and the tucks in the yoke could be out- 
lined with French knots done in pale-blue. White 
dotted Swiss will also be attractive, and the introduc- 
tion of black velvet run beading will give a pleasing 
note of relief. Madras, silk gingham and all the wash 
materials may be used with good effect. 





FiguRE No. 197D (paGE 746).—This depicts a 
Ladies’ shirt-waist or shirt-blouse. The pattern, which 
is No. 5957 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes 
from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure, and is 
shown in another development on page 765. 

A girlish mode closing at the back is here pictured 
made of pale-blue wash silk, with white insertion and 
ribbon-run beading. The front of the waist is tucked, 
and below the tucks the fulness puffs out prettily. 
Through a box-plait at the back a closing is made, 
and at the waist-line slight gathered fulness is arranged. 
The sleeves are in elbow length, but may extend to 
full length, if preferred. A collar shaping a point in front 
is worn over the neck-band, and velvet ribbon is bowed 
A crush ribbon belt is worn. 


of the tucked sleeves; and a leather belt 
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Corded madras will make an attractive waist, and em- 
broidered bands can be employed for garniture. Pale-blue 
or pink silk gingham is very effective, and the tucks can be 
outlined with feather-stitched bands. Lawn, dimity and 

percale are used for waists of this 


type. 
ae, 


FIGURES Nos. 198 D, 199D, 
200 D AND 201 D.—NOVEL- 
TIES IN SHIRT-WAISTS 


FIGURE No. 198 D (PAGE 747).— 
A shirt-waist or shirt-blouse for la- 
dies is depicted at this figure. The 
pattern, which is No. 5926 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is otherwise shown on page 762. 

-A pointed yoke distinguishes this shirt-waist of Nile- 
green mercerized linen, a white lawn scarf being 
added for contrast. The fronts puff out becomingly 
and close through a box-plait at the centre. A yoke 
prettily curved tops the fronts, the tucked back being 
similarly treated. A narrow band over which is worn 
a straight collar having turn-overs gives neck com- 
pletion, and oddly designed cuffs complete the blouse 
sleeves. A ribbon belt is worn. 

Pongee in its natural coloring would make a pretty 
waist, with stitchings of white wash silk. Butcher’s 
linen would also be very effective made up in this way. 








FIGURE No. 199 D (PAGE 747).—A pretty shirt-waist is 
here pictured. The pattern, which is No. 5882 and costs 
9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes from thirty to forty-four 
four inches, bust measure. 

Pink silk gingham and white embroid- 
ery are favorably con- 
trasted in this shirt- 
blouse. The mode is 
tucked both at the back 
and in front, where it 
Opens over a full vest 
and pouches becoming- 
ly. Pointed revers are 
introduced, and a tucked collar is at the 
neck. Deep pointed cuffs are a feature 
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LADIES’ WAIST OR BODICE, WITH! FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES 


AND GIRDLE OR PLAIN BELT, AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE PEPLUM. 


(Described on Page 766.) 


is worn. A tie of velvet ribbon and bands of appliqué give 
a finishing touch. : 
White wash silk will look well made up after this mode, 
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and on it narrow black velvet ribbon can be used with good 
effect. Silk gingham is also effective, and can be had in all 
the new colorings. Other appropriate fabrics are lawn, 
pongee, China and India silks, madras and fancy shirtings. 





FIGURE No. 200 D (PAGE 747).—This illustrates a Ladies’ 
shirt-waist or shirt-blouse. 





LADIFS’ WAIST OR RODICE, WITH SHORT DART-TUCKS OR FAGGOTING, 


AND FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES. 
(Described on Page 766.) 


and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes from thirty to 
I inches, bust measure, and is shown again on page 
76: ‘ 

A simple blouse is here depicted made of silk gingham in 
one of the heliotrope shades, fancy beading run with narrow 
black velvet ribbon being selected for garniture. Narrow 
box-plaits are taken up to pointed yoke depth, and between 
the plaits the beading is applied. At the waist-line the ful- 
ness may be gathered or arranged as best suited to the 
figure. Three wider box-plaits are taken up in the back, 
the closing being arranged under the centre one. The stock 
shapes a point in front and has fancy turn-overs. Box-plaits 
in the sleeves terminate to form puffs at the wrist, and the 
band cuffs are decorated with beading, as are also the tops 
of the sleeves. 
loop bow with ends at the side outlines the slanting dip. 

Tan mercerized linen with bands of self-colored 
embroidery will afford a pleasing treatment of the 
design, and the turn-overs can be edged with lace. 
Pale-blue India silk is also an attractive material, and 
insertings of Valenciennes lace would give a dainty 
touch. Dotted Swiss makes a pretty waist, as do also 
madras and similar materials. 





FIGURE No. 201 D (paGE 747).—A stylish shirt- 
waist is here depicted. The pattern, which is No. 
5935 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is also 
represented on page 764. 

Pongee, a fabric much in demand for the season’s 
shirt-waists, was chosen for the mode shown at this 
figure, with self-colored stitching for the finish. The 
straight-around collar is of white piqué, and pearl but- 
tons are utilized for the closing. A black satin tie 
and belt, the latter being secured with a fancy pin, 
are becoming accessories. At figure No. 174Da 
detailed description of the garment is given. 

Nile-green German linen is a serviceable fabric, and 

the collar and cuffs may be of embroidery. Percale, 
lawn, zephyr, gingham and such goods are appropriate. 
A smart waist would be of pastel-gray taffeta, stitched in 
black and white, or one of the new weaves of silk showing a 
a moiré stripe in white and black would also be very 
fashionable. 


The pattern, which is No. 5937 — 


A crush belt of ribbon velvet having a’ cular frills, or they may terminate at 
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FIGURE NO. 202 D.—PROMENADE TOILETTE. 


FIGURE No. 202D (PAGE 748).—This unites a Ladies’ 
waist and skirt. The waist pattern, which is No. 5907 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes from thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust measure, and is again shown on page 761. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 5916 and costs ls. or 25 
cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is again represented on page 767. 

The “Gibson” effect is emphasized in bo:h the 
bodice and skirt here pictured in light-tan cloth, re- 
lieved with brown velvet ribbon and cream lace in- 
sertion. The fronts are plaited and open over a vest 
that extends to the waist-line, where it puffs out be- 
comingly. In the back plaits are also arranged, and 
a belt conceals the joining of the peplum which forms 
a postilion. The collar shapes a deep point in front 
and closes at the back. The sleeves have circular 
cuffs that flare over the hand, but they may be cut 
off in elbow length. 

There are five gores in the skirt, which is appro- 
priate for sweep or round length. At each side of the 
front-gore a plait is arranged in “Gibson” style. The 
fulness at the back is arranged in the regulation un- 
derfolded box-plait, and the use of the dip is a matter 
of preference. 

Amethyst-blue veiling will make up stylishly after 
this design, and appliqués of Irish point will be suit- 
able garniture. 

ae 


No. 5910.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 


Organdy dresses are shown in charming adapta- 
tions of popular styles. One that exhibits tucks as a deco- 
ration, together with lace medallions, is pictured on page 
749 developed in Dresden-colored figured organdy. At 
figure No. 193 D the design is also shown. The mode illus- 
trates a waist headed by a deep yoke 
of the material tucked crosswise, and 
topped by a standing collar. The back 
has slight fulness at the lower edge, 
and the front, which is tucked in clus- 
ters, pouches attractively, the closing 
being made under the left arm and on 
the shoulder. The full-length two-seam 
linings support bishop sleeves com- 
pleted in elbow length with double cir- 









LADIES’ WAIST OR BODICE, WITH BOLERO, 
(Described on Page 766.) 


the elbow. A ribbon belt defines the sloping dip, and a fit- 
ted lining supports the mode. 

The skirt, which may have a long or short sweep, is of 
the five-gored flare variety and may have the fulness at the 


LADIES’ WAISTS 


back removed by an inverted box-plait or gathers. Three 
or fewer narrow circular ruffles emphasize the flare at the 
lower edge, which in the medium sizes measures about three 
yards and one-half. The use of the dip is optional. 

Buff silk gingham with a yoke of tucked white Swiss, and 
trimmings of Valenciennes lace would be artistic. Dimity, 
nainsook, India linon, Swiss, India silk, foulard and colored 
linens are also serviceable. 

We have pattern No. 5910 in 
nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure. For a lady of medium 
size, the costume without ruffles 
requires seven yards and one- 
fourth of goods thirty-six inches 
wide with three yards and one- 
fourth of material in the same 
width for three ruffles. Price 
of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. | 


ae 
No. 5954.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 


Linen gowns presage the ad- 
vent of Summer, and a variety 
of charming designs are exhib- 
ited. An attractive mode is pic- 
tured at figure No. 186 D, and 
again on page 750 in blue linen, 
associated with all-over embroi- 
dery and insertion. The cos- 
tume includes a shirt-waist or 
shirt-blouse which exhibits tucks 
that are stitched to simulate box-plaits both gt. the back, 
where fulness appears at the waist-line, and in front, where 
a fashionable drooping effect is given. 
A similar effect of box-plaits, which are 
terminated to puff out above the straight 
cuffs, marks the bishop sleeves, the trim- 
ming being a decorative feature. A wide 
sailor-collar that extends well over the 
bust affords stylish breadth across the 
shoulders, and a tie is knotted prettily in 
front. A removable chemisette topped 
by a standing collar is provided by the 
pattern, as is also a body lining that com- 
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LADIES’ WAIST OR BODICE, IN ‘*GIBSON ” STYLE, WITH FULL-LENGTH 


OR ELBOW SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM. 
(Described on Page 767.) 


prises a back seamed at the centre and dart-fitted fronts. 

The skirt, of the five-gored order, is one of the season’s 
exclusive modes and is tucked to correspond with the waist, 
the simulated tapering box-plaits being stitched to graduated 
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flounce depth, in becoming style. The fulness at the back is 
removed in an inverted box-plait, and the use of the dip is 
optional. Provision is made for the skirt, which measures 
about five yards in the medium sizes at the lower edge, to 


be in either short sweep or round length as preferred. 


White mohair would be in conformity with advance 
styles, stitched in white silk and having character supplied 
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LaniEs’ LOwW-NECKED WAIST OR BODICE, WITH SHORT ELBOW SLEEVES AND A SEPARATE GUIMPE 
WITH OR WITHOUT SLEEVES: BOTH WAIST AND GUIMPE CLOSED AT THE BACK. 


(Described on Page 768.) 


in a collar of sky-blue silk overlaid with Irish or burnt 
Arabe lace. A tie of the blue silk should be added. Blue 
serge is also pretty, with a collar of all-over batiste worked 
in pale-yellow or scarlet and a tie to match the color of the 
embroidery silk. Veiling, étamine, barége, wool scrim, 
batiste, mull, lawn, dimity and pliable fabrics are much used 
in costumes of this kind. A reproduction in white piqué 
with contrast supplied in blue or red would be very effective. 
We have pattern No. 5954 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the cos- 
tume for a lady of medium size, will require eleven yards 
and one-half of material twenty-seven inches wide, with a 
yard and one-fourth of all-over embroidery eighteen inches 
wide for cuffs, chemisette and inlaying sailor collar. 

Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


ae 
No. 5952.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 


Yokes and berthas are observed on many of the 
Summer gowns and are the chief features of the waist 
in the costume pictured at figure No. 179 D, and also 
on page 751, where it is exhibited in a development of 
figured lavender-and-white organdy, trimmed with lace 
edging and insertion. The waist closes invisibly at 
the back, and the front pouches out prettily, with 
gathers at the top and lower edge, while slight fulness 
appears at the waist-line of the back. The yoke is 
outlined by the stylishly shaped bertha that gives the 
essential breadth to the shoulders and extends over 
the tops of two-seam sleeves, which may either be in 
elbow length completed with frills, or in full length 
banded above the elbow with insertion overlapping 
puffs that droop over simulated cuffs. A high collar 
finishes the neck, and the disposition of the trimming 
is a pretty feature. : 

The graduated, circular flounce, from beneath which 
the material should be cut away, adds style to the 
skirt, which is shaped by five gores and may have 
either a long or short sweep. Gathers or an in- 
verted box-plait may regulate the fulness at the back, and the 
use of the dip is a matter of taste. A measurement of about 
four yards and one-fourth is afforded at the lower edge of 
the flounce in the medium, sizes, the skirt measuring about 
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three yards and one-half.‘ A sash knotted at the back and 
having long, flowing ends gives a finishing touch to the cos- 
tume, which is further embellished by innumerable fluffy 
ruffles that conceal the flounce in scolloped outline. 

White dotted Swiss would be attractive constructed ac- 
A sash 


cordingly, with decorations of Valenciennes lace. 
of panne ribbon 
should be worn. 
Cotton scrim, 
batiste, mull, silk 
gingham, nain- 
sook, lawn, dim- 
ity, net, foulard 
and open-mesh- 
ed woollen goods 
will give satis- 
factory results. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 5952 in 
eight sizes for 
ladies from thir- 
ty to forty-four 
inches, bust 
measure. Fora 
lady of medium 
size, the  cos- 
tume__ requires 
eight yards and 
seven-eighths of 
goods thirty-six 
inches. wide, 
with a yard and 
seven-eighths of 
material in the same width, extra, for ruffles three inches 
wide to trim. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


ae 
No. 5981.—LADIES’ TWO-PIECE COSTUME. 


Eton styles continue in favor, and a jacket of this type is 
included in the costume illustrated on page 752, for making 
which one of the new blue art cheviots was utilized. The 
jacket is adjusted with or without a seam at the centre of the 
back, and the spade fronts close at the centre with buttons 
and button- 
holes, above the 
closing _revers 
being formed 
with the extra- 
long rolling col- 
lar completing | 
the neck. Plain 3 
coat or bell . 
sleeves may be ‘ 
adopted, and, if 
desired, a pep- 
. lum and_spos- 
tilion may be 
added, a_ belt 
following the 
joining and 
passing under 
the fronts. 

The skirt is bs 
of the five-gored 
order, and gath- 
ers or an invert- 
ed box-plait may 
dispose of the 
fulness at the 
back. A novel 
feature is the graduated, slightly circular flounce that 
may extend all around or terminate at the side-front seams, 
and from beneath which the skirt should be cut away. At 
the lower edge in the medium sizes the flounce measures 
about four yards and one-half, and the skirt three yards and 
one-half. The dip may be accentuated at the top and 
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thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. 





LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH YOKE AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
Bopy LINING. 


(Described on Page 768.) 





LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, IN ‘‘GIBSON” STYLE, WITH TUCKS OR GATHERS 
AT THE NECK IN FRONT; WITH OR WITHOUT Bopy LINING. 


(Described on Page 768.) 


THE DELINEATOR 


either a graceful sweep or round length given as preferred. 
Café-au-lait light-weight broadcloth would be effective, with 
heavy stitchings and inlays of self-colored silk. Serge, hair- 
line stripes, étamine, tweeds and tailor goods are desirable. 
We have pattern No. 5981 in nine sizes for ladies from 
For a lady of med- 
ium size, the 
costume’ with- 


need four yards 
and one-half of 
material fifty in- 
ches wide; with 
gores cut away 
beneath flounce, 
five yards and 
one-half in the 
same width. 
Price of pattern, 
1s. or 25 cents. 


wae 


No. 5930.—La- 
DIES’ JAPAN- 
ESE WRAPPER 
OR LOUNG- 
ING-ROBE. 


The necessity 
of a lounging- 
robe is apparent 
in the sick-room, 
in travelling and 
in general negligé wear. The design exhibited on page 753 
and again at figure No. 184 D is of distinct Japanese shap- 
ing, and in the former instance two developments are given, 
showing the effect in figured flannel, relieved with plain 
bands and plain flannel with fancy bands. The chief char- 
acteristic of the mode is a seamless yoke, from which the 
loose, graceful fronts and back depend with gathered 
fulness, and the customary kimono sleeves are displayed. 
Bands lengthen them in the required way, and a corres- 
ponding band is rolled to form the collar and is con- 
tinued along the front and lower edges in Oriental fashion. 

Scarlet cotton 
crépe contrasted 
with bands of 
black China silk 
is strikingly 
pretty. For the 
sleeping-car 
black China silk 
or dark foulard 
is in good taste. 
Challis, cash- 
mere, flannel, 
wash, China and 
Japanese silks, 
as well as dimity 
and colored 
lawns are pre- 
ferred fabrics. 
A development 
in heliotrope 
crépe bearing a 
small self - col- 
ored satin dot 
with bands of 
satin to match 
will be found 

: very effective. 

We have pattern No. 5930 in five sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the 
wrapper for a lady of medium size, will require seven yards 
of material twenty-seven inches wide, with two yards and 
one-eighth of goods in the same width for bands. Price of 
pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


out flounce will - 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAISTS 


No. 5962.—LabD!Es' LONG COaT WRAP. 


Pongec has so many admirable qualities that it has been 
adopted into general use for dust coats, travelling garments, 
etc. The mode shown on page 754, fashioned of this stylish 
material in black, and fastened with a sterling silver clasp, 
will be found 
desirable _— for 
many purposes ; 
it is again pic-  , 
tured at figure 
No. 189 D. A 
pointed yoke 
tops the gar- 
ment, which is 
elaborated with 
deep tucks that 
taper to flounce 
depth, where 
the fulness falls 
in graceful folds. 
The mode dis- 
plays a seam at 
the centre of the 
back, while the 
straight fronts 
meet below tap- 
ering revers that 
extend well un- 
derneath and 
may be lapped 
or worn open, 
a rolling collar 
giving neck completion. Tucks ornament the sleeves and 
are discontinued at the elbow, the fulness below being drawn 
in to produce a graceful puff, and the simulated cuff is left 
open at the back of the wrist. 

Self-colored pongee is very attractive with decorations of 
burnt lace, preferably Arabe. Black taffeta with a lining of 
white satin would also develop a stylish wrap. Satin, linen, 
cravenette, cheviot and tailor goods are much used. 

We have pattern No. 5962 in five sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the wrap requires fourteen yards and one-half 
of material twen- 
ty inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 
1s. or 25 cents. 


ae 


No. 5979.—La- 
DIES’ CIRCU- 
LAR CAPE. 


A picturesque 
cape is __ illus- 
trated on page 
755 in two de- 
velopments, one 
of which shows 
a pretty asso- 
ciation of white 
broadcloth, lace 
and taffeta, 
while the other 
is of plaited 
chiffonand Irish 
lace, with ruches 
of chiffon. The 
cape is of circu- 
lar shaping, join- 
ed to a circular yoke that sets smoothly over the shoulders. 
A fancy cape collar of the lace and a flare collar shaped by 
gored sections and turning away at the throat with sharply 
pointed corners may be added to give character to the gar- 
ment. If preferred, however, the flare collar may be re- 
placed by a band supporting a ruff of rose plaiting gathered 
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LADIES’ BOX-PLAITED SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, THE PLAITS OUTLINING A YOKE IN 
FRONT; CLOSED AT THE BACK, WITH HIGH OR SLIGHTLY POINTED 
NECK AND WITH OR WITHOUT Bopy LINING. 


(Described on Page 769.) 





LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WaAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH SAILOR COLLAR AND REMOVABLE 
CHEMISETTE; WITH OR WITHOUT Bopy LINING. 2 


(Described on Page 769.) 
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through the centre. Provision is made for the cape portion, 
which affords a sweep of about two yards and one-fourth 
at the lower edge in the medium sizes, to be decorated 
with narrow plaitings giving a fluffy, bouffant effect, or 
orthodox circular ruffles may replace them. Long tabs 
that widen into blunt ends may be added as ornamental 
features. 

Black taffeta 
would be at- 
tractive united 
with Liberty silk 
and juby ruch- 
ings. White 
cloth trimmed 
in mousseline de 
sole would satis- 
fy the most ex-. 
acting taste as 
a dressy wrap 
and for cool 
evenings in 
Summer. Light- 
weight _ broad- 
cloth, satin- 
faced goods, un- 
cut velvet, peau 
de soie, moiré 
and panne nov- 
elties are recom- 
mended with ap- 
pliqués of Cluny 
or Irish lace. 

We have pat- 
ern No. 5979 in four sizes for ladies from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches, bust measure. Fora lady of thirty-six 
inches bust, the cape with flare collar and four circular ruffles 
requires two yards and one-fourth of material fifty inches 
wide, with a yard and one-eighth of taffeta twenty inches 
wide for tabs, and seven-eighths of a yard of all-over lace 
eighteen inches wide for cape collar and to cover outside of 
flare collar; the cape with ruff and four plaitings calls for 
two yards and one-half of silk twenty inches wide, with five 
yards and one-half of chiffon forty-five inches wide for plait- 
ings, ruff and tabs, and five-eighths of a yard of all-over lace 
eighteen inches 
wide for cape 
collar. Price of 
pattern, 9d. or 
20 cents. 


ae 


No. 5921.—La- 
DIES’ NOR- | 
FOLK JACKET. 


For country 
wear and gen- 
eral outing pur- 
poses the jaunty 
Norfolk modes 
are among the 
favored _ styles. 
Constructed in 
dark-blue serge, 
a smart design 
is pictured on 
page 756, and 
machine - stitch- 
ing supplies a 
finishing touch. 
A yoke-facing in 
pointed outline tops the mode, which displays a half- fitting 
back seamed at the centre and having vents introduced at 
the lower part of the seams. The fronts are of box shaping - 
and close in double-breasted style with buttons and button- 
holes. Plaits are applied in the customary way and are 
left free at the waist-line, to admit the belt, when used, to 
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pass through. Turn-back cuffs complete the two-seam sleeves, 
which are gathered at the top. Revers are formed at the 
throat and form notches with the ends 
of an extra-long rolling collar that 
stamps the mode as one of exclusive 
* shaping. 
' Rough gray cheviot will be fash- 
lonable with a walking skirt of the 
same, in instep length. Serge, tweed, 
tailor suitings and cloth are in favor 
for such garments. 
We have pattern. No. 5921 in seven 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 








LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH THE TUCKS IN FRONT OUTLINING A YOKE OR 
EXTENDING TO THE RELT; WITH OR WITHOUT Bopy LINING. 


(Described on Page 769.) 


two inches bust measure. Fora lady of medium size, the 
jacket requires two yards and five-eighths of material forty- 
four inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


ae 
No. 5970.—LADIES’ ETON JACKET. 


Spade fronts distinguish the mode pictured on page 756, 
and in developing it tan broadcloth, associated with black 
satin, was used, machine-stitching 
supplying the finish. Seams that 
extend to the shoulders are a fea- 
ture of the jacket, which is of snug 
adjustment at the back and may be 
worn open or lapped and closed 
in double-breasted style. An ex- 
tra-long rolling collar is provided, 
and revers are formed below. 
Vents are introduced at the wrists 
of the two-seam bell sleeves. The 
back is extended to form a tab, 
and peplum sections followed by e 
a Satin ribbon belt passing under 
the back and fronts may be added. 

Black taffeta is advised for general ceremonious 
wear, and fancy buttons may adorn it. Satin-faced 
goods, peau de soie, tailor fabrics and the new che- 
viots may also be substituted. For golfing and country 
wear a jacket of this type made up in scarlet cheviot 
with gilt buttons would be very smart worn with a 
heavy white piqué skirt. If desired, an inlay of green 
or black velvet may be added on the collar and revers. 

We have pattern No. 5970 in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To 
make the jacket for a lady of medium size, will re- 
quire a yard and five-eighths of material fifty-four 
inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of satin twenty 
inches wide for the collar. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5942.—LADIES’ COLLARLESS ETON JACKET. 


As an accompaniment of stylish toilettes, the separate 
jacket in silk has become a recognized factor. The mode 
illustrated at figure No. 192 D, and on page 757 in a de- 
velopment of tucked taffeta showing a bias effect and 
trimmed with bands of the material machine-stitched, em- 
braces many commendable features. A development in 
satin-faced cloth, with bands of the same, is also shown. 
The back, which may be made with pr without a seam 
at the centre, sets smoothly and darts give a straight-front 
appearance. The neck is in slightly low, rounding outline, 
the fronts separating prettily all the way down. A stylish 
flare is given the two- 
seam sleeves, and in con- 
formity with current fash- 
ion a postilion that has the 
fulness removed in a plait 
may be added. Round or 
pointed corners may char- 
acterize the mode. 

Black peau de soie is 
advised for a stylish re- 
production; a lining of 
white satin will enhance 
its elegance. Moiré, satin 
de Lyon, corded silk and 
cloth in general are the 
usual selections. 

We have pattern No. 
5942 in nine sizes for la- 
dies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure. 
For a lady of medium 
size, the jacket requires 
three yards and _three- 
eighths of tucking eight- 
een inches wide, or of 
other material a yard and 
three-eighths fifty-four inches wide; one-fourth of a yard 
of plain taffeta twenty inches wide is needed for bands 
to trim the jacket of tucking. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 


cents. 
ae 


No. 5922.—LADIES’ COLLARLESS ETON JACKET. 


For early Spring wear the Eton styles prevail. The 
jaunty design pictured on page 757 in broadcloth, decorated 
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LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH OR WITHOUT Bopy 


(KNOWN AS THE ‘* GIBSON” SHIRT-WAIST.) 


(Described on Page 770.) 


LINING. 


with stitched bands of silk, adheres to the accepted shap- 
ing in its snug adjustment and may be made with or with- 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAISTS 


out a centre-back seam. It is portrayed in a different effect 
at figure No. 183 D. The dart-fitted fronts separate to 
admit a trim narrow vest of plain goods in a contrasting 
color that extends to the lower edge and is decorated with 
buttons. Vents may be introduced at the wrists of the two- 
seam sleeves, which bell smartly at the lower edge, and a 
strap-belt of the silk follows the joining of the plaited posti- 
lion, the use of either being optional. 

A jacket of this order for wear with a five-gored skirt 
would form an attractive suit, in slate-gray cheviot. Silver- 
and-blue brocade might form the vest, garniture being sup- 
plied in bands of black taffeta overlaid with black-and-white 
chenille braid. Homespun and tailor suitings are suitable. 

We have pattern No. 5922 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. Fora lady of 
medium size, the jacket needs a yard and one-fourth of 
goods fifty-four inches wide, with half a yard of contrast- 
ing material twenty-seven inches wide for the vest, and 
five-eighths of a yard of silk twenty inches wide for the 
belt and for bands. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


ae, 
No. 5955.—LADIES’ ETON BLOUSE JACKET. 


Short jackets are displayed in an assortment of stylish 

effects, and one to be recommended for general wear is 
illustrated on page 758 made of fancy suiting decorated 
with machine-stitching. The mode, which is again dis- 
played at figure No. 191 D, adheres to the Eton shaping, 
with tucked plaits tapering to the waist-line both at the 
back and in front, where it blouses in the accepted way. 
A small shawl-collar that rolls with the fronts, which ex- 
tend in tabs below the waist-line, is an attractive feature. 
Vents are introduced at the back of the two-seam sleeves, 
and a strap-belt finishes the lower edge of the jacket, con- 
cealing the joining of the peplum when it is used: 

Black peau de soie is in favor for a garment of this de- 
scription, and the collar may be faced with white satin 
overlaid with lace. Conservative tastes also incline to 
taffeta, moiré, cheviot, homespun and satin-faced goods. 

We have pattern No. 5955 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the jacket needs two yards of goods fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


ae 
No. 5932.—LADIES’ WAIST OR BODICE. 
Such charming results can be secured with organdy that 





LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH FULL-LENGTH OR 
ELBOW SLEEVES; CLOSED AT THE BACK, AND WITH 
OR WITHOUT Bopy LINING. 


(Described on Page 770.) 


for elaborate effects the fabric is a general favorite. It 
is used for the waist illustrated at figure No. 194 D and 
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also on page 758, in the latter instance made up in an 
exquisite shade of pastel blue, adorned with lace edging 
and insertion. A deep, rounding yoke, 
closing on the left shoulder and topped 
by a standing collar supporting one of 
the new style turn-overs, is a feature of 
the waist, which has fulness at the back 
and in front, where it blouses. A ber- 
tha gives the fashionable broad-shoul- 
dered effect and extends over the tops 
of the sleeves, which may be in elbow 
or full length and are shaped by two 
seams; they support voluminous elbow 
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LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH FULL- 
LENGTH OR ELBOW BISHOP SLEEVES, AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE Bopy LINING. 


(Described on Page 770.) 


puffs, or “balloons” as they are called. Bolero fronts are 
also introduced, and a crush belt and a rosette of ribbon add 
a touch of dressiness. The waist, which closes in front, is 
made over a close-fitting lining and may be made with or 
without the bertha or the bolero fronts. 

Sky-blue satin foulard, with decorations of ivory appliqué, 
would make up attractively. Other accepted fabrics are 
dotted Swiss, lawn, étamine, barége, grenadine, silk tissue, 
batiste, silk gingham and dimity. 

We have pattern No. 5932 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. 
For a lady of medium size, the pattern 
calls for three yards and one-fourth of 
material thirty-six inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 

ae 


No. 5908.—LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED 
WAIST OR BODICE. 


A postilion is a feature of the mode pic- 
ured on page 759, for which blue satin- 
faced cloth was used, ornamented with 
buttons. Figure No. 188D also intro- 

duces this design. Seams that extend to the shoulders 
are displayed in the waist, which may be made with or 
without a seam at the centre of the back, where the pos- 
tilion lengthens it. The lower edge describes a sharp 
point in front and curves gracefully at the back, plaits 
being arranged at the side-back seams. The right front 
is shaped to extend over the left, the closing being effected 
in double-breasted style. Gathers adjust the two-seam 
sleeves into the arm-holes, and cuffs turn back at the 
hand. A high collar is a stylish adjunct. 

United with a gored skirt, a pretty costume could 
be formed with a waist of this type in gray homespun. 
Accepted fabrics are cheviot, hopsacking and zibeline. 
We have pattern No. 5908 in eight sizes for ladies from 

thirty-two to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
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medium size, the pattern calls for a yard and five-eighths of 
material fifty inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


ae, 
No. 5953.—LADIES’ WAIST OR BODICE. 


Russian lace remains a favorite garniture for fancy waists 






5914 
LapIEs’ MATINEE OR FRENCH DRESSING-SACK, WITH OR WITHOUT THE ACCORDION- 
PLAITED CENTRE-FRONT AND SLEEVE FRILLS. 


(Described on Page 771.) 


THE DELINEATOR 


tucks take up the fulness on the shoulders and at the lower 
edge in girdle effect, the fronts puffing out prettily over the 
bust. A crush belt finishes the waist, which is supported by 
a fitted lining. A full vest headed by a high standing collar 
is framed by the fronts, appliqué forming a neat finish. The 
two-seam sleeves have points over the hands, but, if prefer- 
red, deep frills may finish them in elbow length. If the dart 
tucks are not desired, the 
material may be cut away 
and the edges caught to- 
gether with faggoting. The 
accompanying illustration 
gives an excellent idea of 
fagotting, a fancy stitch 
much in vogue, and fur- 
ther informa- 
tion can be , 4 
obtained by “3 
referring to 
the article on 
“ Faggoting”’ in this number. 

Pompadour silk in ivory 
white strewn with violets would 
be charming, with pale-blue 
panne and cream silk muslin. 
Stripes are in fashion -again, 
and particularly pretty would 
be a waist in Pekin stripes in two shades of 
green, contrasted with black and white Lib- 
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'Lapies’ Faxcy CoLiars.—(Described on Page 771.) 


and is displayed in the mode illustrated on page 759, 
the material of which was one of the new green shades 
of Louisine, combined with tucked chiffon. The bodice 
is again illustrated at figure No. 180 D. The fronts are 
shaped to accommodate a vest of silk overlaid with lace, 
topped by a standing collar and extending to the belt. 
Revers give a fashionably broad suggestion to the waist, 
which pouches at the lower edge. The two-seam sleeves 
may extend in points over the hand, or turn-back cuffs and 
frills of edging might complete them in elbow length. Both 
a crush girdle and a plain belt are provided, and the use of 
the peplum is optional. A fitted lining supports the mode. 

Pompadour silk showing pink roses scattered over conven- 
tional delicate blue and green lines would effectively com- 
bine with ivory silk muslin and batiste appliqué. The girdle 
should be of blue panne. 

We have pattern No. 5953 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the waist requires three yards and five-eighths 
of material twenty inches wide, with seven-eighths of a yard 
of tucking for collar, cuffs and revers, one yard of silk for 
vest and lower part of sleeves, and one yard of all-over lace 
to cover silk. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


ae, 
No. 5956.—LADIES’ WAIST OR BODICE. 


A pretty design for a foulard waist is represented on page 
760, combining Brussels net and satin ribbon. It is shown 
in a different effect at figure No. 177 D. Short dart-shaped 


erty satin. 
Louisine, 
chiné _ silk, 
moiré, taffe- 
ta,and fancy 
cotton stuffs 
give gratify- 
ing results. 

We have 
pattern No. 
5956 in eight sizes for la- 
dies from thirty to forty- 
four inches, bust meas- 
ure. To make the waist 
for a lady of medium 
size, will require two 
yards and one-half of 
material twenty-seven in- 
ches wide, and one yard 
of net forty-five inches 
wide for vest, collar and frills. 
20 cents. - 
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Lanlies’ FANcyY STOCKS. 
(Described on Page 771.) 





Price of pattern, 9d. or 


ae, 
No. 5903.—LADIES’ WAIST OR BODICE. 


The fancy for lace and diaphanous fabrics has estab- 
lished numerous combinations for fashionable waists. A 
pretty conception is pictured at the figure on the cover page 
and at figure No. 190 D and is again displayed on page 760 
in blush-pink, corded mousseline, silver-gray lady’s-cloth, 


LADIES’ SLEEVES AND SKIRT 


and Irish appliqué. The waist sets smoothly at 
the top and blouses prettily in front, slight ful- 
ness appearing at the waist-line of the back. A 
high collar encircles the neck, and voluminous 
drooping puffs are mounted on two-seam linings. 
The chief attraction lies in a bolero, which has 
vents and is slightly pointed at the neck in front. 
The closing is invisibly effected at the centre, 
and the two-seam over-sleeves show an irregular _ 
outline. A strap-belt defines the dip, and a lining 
having the regulation seams supports the mode. 

Pastel-blue Liberty satin with a bolero of Mech- 
lin lace studded with diminutive pearl beads 
would produce an elegant waist that would be 
appropriate for any function. Smart combina- 
tions are mousseline de soie and taffeta, silk mus- 
lin and satin, and Irish lace over Liberty satin. 

We have pattern No. 5903 in seven sizes from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. Fora 
lady of medium size, the waist needs a yard and 
seven-eighths of material forty-four inches wide, 
with a yard and one-eighth of goods fifty inches 
wide for bolero, belt and over-sleeves. Price, 9d. 
or 20 cents. 

ae 


No. 5907.—LADIES’ WAIST OR BODICE. 


One of the new blue shades of French voile 
was selected for the 
node illustrated on page 761, 
and finishing touches were sup- 
plied in fancy tucking, appliqué 
and velvet ribbon. The waist, 
which is also pictured at figure 
No. 202 D, is in “ Gibson” style, 






LADIES’ FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH INVERTED Box-PLalIT 
AT THE BACK, AND A PLAIT AT EACH SIDE OF THE FRONT IN 
‘*GIBsSON”’ STYLE: IN SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH, AND WITH OR 

WITHOUT THE DIP. 


(Described on Page 772.) 


with plaits widening the shoulders and tapering to the waist- 
line, and the fronts are apart to admit a vest that is headed 





5939 


A STRAIGHT BAND oR REGU- 
LAR SHIRT SLEEVE FINISHED 
FOR LINK BUTTONS. 


(Described on Page 772.) 


167 
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5939 
LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR 
SHIRT-BLOUSE SLEEVE, WITH LaDIESs’ SLEEVE, IN FULL OR ELBow LENGTH, 


5982 5982 


WITH TURKISH PUFF FINISHED AT THE Top 
WITH TUCKS OR SHIRRING OR WITH A BELL 
CaP IN ANY OF THREE OUTLINES. 


(Described orf Page 772.) 


by a stock in pointed outline. The two-seam sleeves are 
lengthened at the hand by circular cuffs, but if preferred they 
may be shortened to elbow length and completed with circular 
frills. A postilion arranged in a double box-plait is added, 
and may have peplum extensions. The waist, which pouches 
in front over a ribbon belt outlining the dip, has a fitted lining, 

A stylish creation would be of gray uncut velvet for wear 
with a gray wool or crépe de Chine skirt. The vest should be 
of Irish lace over ivory satin,and accessories of panne would 
be in keeping. 
Dress ___ goods, 
light-weight 
broadcloth, che- 
viot, étamine, 
zibeline, canvas, 
moiré and fou- 
lard are favorite 
fabrics. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 5907 
in seven sizes 
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eighth of material forty-four inches wide, with five-eighths of 
a yard of fancy tucking for the vest. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5929.—LADIES’ LOW-NECKED WAIST OR BODICE. 


An evening waist must be included in every wardrobe, and 
the one depicted on page 761 will be found especially becom- 
ing. Net is used in the present instance for the mode, which 
is in low, rounding effect at the neck and closes at the 
back. The waist has fulness at the top and lower edge of 
the back, and also at the front, which pouches attractively. 
A graceful bertha follows the outline of the neck, breaking 
the severe effect, and the short elbow sleeves are lengthened 
slightly by frills of graduated depth. : 

A separate guimpe of all-over lace is an important adjunct 
and ‘may be made with or without full-length bishop sleeves 
that display straight bands. A standing collar encircles the 
neck, and a draw-string in a casing secures the guimpe to the 
figure. A closing at the back is effected invisibly. 

A charming development would be of white dotted Swiss, 
with Valenciennes lace. Embroidered mull and even- 
ing fabrics are advised, and fancy tucking, all-over net 
and lace effect 
may be utilized 
for the guimpe. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 5929 in 
seven sizes for 
ladies from thir- 
ty to forty-two 
inches, bust 
measure. For 
a lady of me- 
dium size, the 
waist needs two 
yards and one- 
eighth of mate- 
rial forty-four 
inches wide; the 
guimpe, with 
sleeves two 
yards and one- 
fourth of goods 
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Lapies’ CIRCULAR SKIRT, WITH HABIT BACK, DART 
TUCKS OR FAGGOTING, AND LONG OR SHORT SWEEP. 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE DIP AND A GRADUATED 
CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT 

SHOULD BE CuT AWAyY.—(Described on Page 773.) 


eighteen inches wide,and without sleeves, seven- 
eighths of a yard in the samewidth. Price of pattern, 
9d. or 20 cents. 


wae 


No. 5926.—LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST OR 
SHIRT-—BLOUSE. 


One of the new mercerized linens, in Nile green, 
was used for tne mode illustrated on page 762; at : 
figure No. 198 D a different development is given. A yoke 
in pointed outline is the important item of the shirt-waist, 
which is tucked in clusters and has fulness at the waist-line 
both at the back and front. The closing is made through a 
box-plait arranged at the centre below the yoke. The grace- 
ful bishop sleeves exhibit pointed cuffs, and the neck is fin- 
ished with a band over which a removable stock provided 
with turn-overs is worn. A lining consisting of a back 
seamed at the centre and dart-fitted fronts accompanies the 
mode for use if desired. <A ribbon belt finishes the waist. 
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THE DELINEATOR 


Correct fabrics for fashionable waists of this type include 
a varied assortment of silk and linen mixtures. Piqué and 
butcher’s linen are also in high favor for tailor effects, 
Silk gingham, batiste, madras, dotted Swiss, lawn, dimity, 
beige and cotton cheviot are recommended. 

We have pattern No. 5926 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the shirt- 
waist for a lady of medium size, will require three yards 
and three-eighths of material twenty-seven inches wide. 

Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 
cents, 


ae 
é No. 5941.—LADIES’ SHIRT- 
x WAIST OR SHIRT-BLO"'SE. 


| A pretty adaptation of the 
* Aw favorite “ Gibson” styles is ex- 
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The mode is tucked 


hibited on page 762 in white madras. 
at the centre of the back and may be tucked to short yoke 
depth or gathered in front, where the closing is made through 
a box-plait. In distinct “Gibson” style, plaits that are stitched 
to yoke depth take up extra fulness allowed on the shoul- 
ders and are confined at the waist-line, where gathers in 


front produce a becoming droop. The blouse extends only 
to the waist-line and is lengthened by a close-fitting skirt 
section. Cuffs vary the bishop sleeves, and a removable 
collar, that supports ties secured under a buckle, is a stylish 


LADIES’ THREE-PIECE FLARE SKIRT 


accessory concealing the neck-band. A crush ribbon belt is 
a pleasing item. The pattern provides a lining that includes 
a back seamed at the centre, and dart-fitted fronts for use 
when deemed advisable. 

Butcher’s linen, piqué, mercerized linen, silk gingham, cot- 
ton cheviot, lawn, dimity, etc., may appropriately be used. 

We have pattern No. 5941 in eight sizes from thirty to 
forty-four inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
the shirt-waist calls for three yards and one-half of material 
twenty-seven inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


ae 


No. 5937.—LADIES’ Box- 
PLAITED SHIRT-—WAIST OR 
SHIRT—BLOUSE. 


Box-plaits are close rivals of 
tucks and are displayed in the 
waist exhibited on page 763 and 
also at figures Nos. 176 D and 
200 D, for which in the first in- 
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stance dotted Swiss, lace edging and insertion were used. 
The waist is box-plaited in yoke outline in front and to the 
lower edge of the back, where the closing is made at the 
centre. Fulness appears at the waist-line of the front, and 
slight gathers at the back give a tapering effect. The sleeves 
have plaits discontinued to allow puffs which sag over 
straight cuffs supporting turn-overs. The stock, also dis- 
playing turn-overs, is worn over a neck-band, but it may be 
omitted and the neck cut in slightly pointed outline. A crush 
ribbon belt is a fitting accompaniment. The pattern provides 
a lining that includes backs and a dart-fitted front seamed at 
the centre for foundation when desired. 

Mull, organdy, dimity, nainsook, China silk, net, batiste, 
foulard and soft woollens are appropriate selections. 
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We have pattern No. 5937 in eight sizes for :adies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. Fora lady of 
medium size, the shirt-waist needs three yards and one- 
fourth of material twenty-seven inches wide. Price, 9d. or 


20 cents. 
ag 
No. 5936.-—LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT- 
BLOUSE. 


Reliefs of white piqué give style to the waist pictured on 
page 763 made up in crush-pink linen. Another develop- 
ment is shown at figure No.195 D. A removable chemisette 
that may be headed by a standing collar accompanies the 
mode, which is tucked in tapering effect at the back and in 
straight lines in front, where it sags prettily and closes under 
a plait at the centre. The proper breadth across the’ shoul- 
ders is imparted by a sailor collar that extends over the tops 
of the sleeves, which follow the bishop style and are com- 
pleted with 
straight cuffs. 
A lining com- 
prising dart-fit- 
ted fronts and 
a back seamed 
at the centre is 
provided by the 
pattern. A strap- 
belt is also sup- 
plied. 

Silk gingham, 
butcher’s linen, 
madras, dimity, 
nainsook, India 
linon, cotton che- 
viot and lawn, 
enjoy favor. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 5936 in 


LADIES’ THREE-PIECE FLARE SKIRT, WITH INVERTED BOx- 
PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK, AND A GRADUATED 
CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT 
SHOULD BE CUT AWAY: WITH LONG OR SHORT SWEEP, 

AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE DIP. 


(Described on Page 773.) 


nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. Fora lady of medium size, the shirt- 
waist needs two yards and five-eighths of blue linen thirty- 
six inches wide, with one yard of white piqué twenty-seven 
inches wide for the chemisette, belt, cuffs and sailor collar. 
Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 
ae 


No. 5935.—LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT- 
BLOUSE. 


The mercerized linens are such clever imitations of silk 
that they are in great favor for shirt-waists. This popular 
fabric in one of the gladiola shades was chosen for making 
the waist pictured on page 764. The mode, pictured again 
at figures Nos. 174 D and 201 D, is distinguished by tucks 
in front outlining a yoke, or, if preferred, they may extend to 
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the belt; the closing is made through a box-plait arranged at 
the centre. The back is also tucked, and fulness appears 
only at the waist-line in front. Cuffs that close on the inside 
complete the bishop sleeves, and a removable collar is worn 
over the neck-band. A lining having fronts fitted with darts, 
and a back seamed at the centre is provided by the pattern. 
White dotted silk gingham would be stylish with a collar 
of the same adorned with a turn-over of black or pale-blue 
taffeta embroidered in white French knots. Butcher’s linen, 
India linon, Victoria lawn, chambray, dimity, and nainsook 
commend themselves 
for waists of this 


order. 
We have pattern 
No. 5935 in nine 


sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust meas- 
ure. For a lady of 
medium size, the 
shirt-waist requires 
three and one-half 
yards of material 
twenty-seven inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


wae 


No. 5915.—LADIES’ 
SHIRT-WAIST OR 
SHIRT-BLOUSE. 


Suggestive of the 
popular ‘Gibson” 
styles is the mode de- 
picted at figure No. 
181 D and again on 
page 764, where 
white Marseilles was 
utilized. Plaits are 
arranged on the 
shoulders in front 
and stitched to yoke 
depth, and the clos- 
ing is made through 
a box-plait at the cen- 
tre. The fashionable 
droop marks _ the 
lower edge, where 
gathers may control 
the fulness, and ful- 


ness also appears at the waist-line of the back. Shirt sleeves 
finished with neat little cuffs are in keeping with the mode, 
and a welt-finished pocket may be arranged on the left front. 
A stylish collar supporting narrow ties that cross at the cen- 
tre is worn over the neck-band. A lining is provided for use 
when desired and consists of dart-fitted fronts and a back 
seamed at the centre. 

A charming result may be achieved with Nile-green silk 
gingham, or blush-pink beige with its lustrous, silken sur- 
face; the turn-overs or tie accompanying the white piqué 
stock should be of black taffeta embroidered in white silk. 
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Madras, piqué, colored linen, cotton cheviot, Galatea and 
Victoria lawn are recommended for the mode. — 

We have pattern No. 5915 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the shirt-waist requires three and three-eighths 
yards of material twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 9d. or 20 cents. 

ae 


No. 5957.—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE. 


Conservative taste remains faithful to the shirt-waist, which 
now is appropriate for street and more formal wear. A type 
that exhibits the closing at the back is depicted at figure No. 
197 D, and on page 765 made of polka-dotted lawn and 
trimmed effectively with ribbon-run beading. The front of 
the mode is tucked to yoke depth, producing a becoming 
drooping effect, and gathers regulate the fulness at the waist- 
line of the back, where the closing is made through'a box- 
plait. Bands that close on the inside complete the bishop 
sleeves, although elbow 
length may be adopted, 
and a pointed stock is 
worn over the neck-band. 
The pattern proyides a 
lining consisting of a 
front seamed at the cen- 
treand backs for founda- 
tion, if desired. A crush 
ribbon belt outlines a be- 
coming dip. 

White wash silk has 
many admirers, because 
of its durable and dressy 
qualities. Silk gingham, 
mull, batiste, lawn, or- 
gandy, dimity, linen, ma- 
dras,cheviotand delicate 
silks may be also used. 
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LADIES’ SKIRT: CONSISTING OF A FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION 
SKIRT, AND A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT WITH GRADUATED 
TUCKED PLAITS DESCENDING TO FLOUNCE DEPTH: WITH 
INVERTED Box-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK, AND 
LONG OR SHORT SWEEP, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE DIP, 


(Described on Page 773.) 


We have patiern No. 6907 in eighi sizes for ladies irom 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the 
shirt-waist for a lady of medium size, requires two yards and 


oné-eighth of material thirty-six inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
ae, 
No. 5944.—LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT- 
BLOUSE. 


Charming variations of the ever popular shirt-waist are 
exhibited, and much ingenuity is displayed in their construc- 
tion. Embroidered batiste was used for the development of 
the mode depicted on page 705. Figure No. 196 D also 


LADIES’ SKIRT 771 


introduces this design. A yoke tucked across the lower part 
distinguishes the fronts of the waist, which closes through 
an applied box-plait. The fronts have fulness at the top and 
belt, and the back is tucked in tapering effect. Bands may 
terminate the bishop sleeves in elbow length, or, if preferred, 
they may be in full length sagging prettily over pointed cuffs 
that close on the inside. A pointed stock, concealing the 
neck-band, and a crush ribbon belt closed with a buckle, 
are stylish accessories. Provision is made for a lining that 
includes a back seamed at the centre and dart-fitted fronts. 
A stylish selection is blue linen, machine-stitched in white. 
We have pattern No. 5944 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the shirt-waist needs three yards and one- 
half of goods twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 
9d. or 20 cents. 
ae 


No. 5914.—LADIES’ MATINEE OR FRENCH DRESSING- 
SACK. 


The mode illustrated on page 766 and at figure No. 
185 D is strongly 
suggestive of the 
picturesque French 
styles and in the 
former instance is 
shown made up 
of blue China silk, 
and black velvet 
baby ribbon. A 
yoke heads the 
sack, which has 
plaits allowing am- 
ple fulness at the 
back. Plaits also or- 
nament the fronts, 
which have round- 
ing edges. The 
sleeves are in three- 
quarter length, of 
the graceful kimono 
shaping, and adeep, 
round collar is a 
































LADIES’ SKIRT: CONSISTING OF A FIVE-GORED FOUNDA- 
TION SKIRT AND A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT WITH LONG OR 
SHORT SWEEP, AN INVERTED BOx-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT 
THE BACK AND BOX-PLAITED TO FLOUNCE DEPTH AT THE 
SIDE SEAMS, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE DIP. 


(Described on Page 774.) 


feature of the neck. Accordion-plaited frills of white 
China silk lengthen the sleeves, and a centre-front of 
the same plaited fabric is introduced. 

White albatross will be handsome with white net and 
narrow pink satin ribbon. 

We have pattern No. 5914 in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. Fora 


lady of medium size, the sack needs three yards and three- 


fourths of goods twenty-seven inches wide, with two yards 
and one-fourth of material in the same width for frills and 
centre-front. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


ag 
No. 5972.—LADIES’ FANCY COLLARS. 


Two charming collars are pictured on page 766, the ma- 





terial used for each being tucked batiste trimmed with ap- 
pliqué lace. A rounding outline, suggestive of the shawl 
shaping, distinguishes the collar that may also have its 
edges describing square corners in sailor effect, and the 
application of the trimming brings this out in a particularly 
pretty manner. The other collar is shaped to extend in 
long, tapering ends to the waist-line or only to the bust, and 
is in straight outline across the back. 

All-over batiste or Irish point is in favor for these acces- 
sories, and piqué, lace, tucking, etc., are also much used. 

We have pattern No. 
5972 in three sizes, small, 
medium and large. Inthe 
medium size, the collar 
extending to the waist-line 
requires three-fourths of a 
yard of material twenty- 
seven or more inches 
wide; either collar extend- 
ing to the bust, five-eighths 
of a yard of goods in the 
same width. Price of pat- 
tern, 6d. or 10 cents. 


ae 


No. 5925.—LADIES’ 
FANCY STOCKS. 


Much ingenuity and 
skill are evidenced in those 
indispensable articles of 
feminine adornment, 
stocks. Two stylish de- 
signs are pictured on page 
766 and at figures Nos. 
182 Dand183 D. Inthe 
first instance polka-dotted 
silk, relieved with black 
velvet ribbon, provided 
the development of the 
stock that is tucked ex 
bayadére, and a unique 
feature is supplied in ties 
secured ateach 
side of the cen- 
tre and slipped 
through rings. 
The tie is knot- 
ted at the 
throat. For the 
other style 
illustrated, 
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pale-blue taffeta was used, over which an embroidered hand- 
kerchief cut diagonally through the centre is fancifully dis- 
posed with the corners so arranged as to form turn-overs. 
A chou is formed at the back, and a jabot in front. 

The mode is appropriate for waists in general, and charm- 
ing results are obtained with harmonizing colors. 

We have pattern No. 5925 in three sizes, small, medium 
and large. In the medium size the handkerchief stock re- 
quires one handkerchief thirteen and one-fourth inches 
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square, with one-eighth of a yard of ‘silk twenty inches wide 
for the stock; the tucked stock, a yard and one-half of 
material twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 10 


cents. 
ae, 
No. 5939.—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE 
SLEEVE. 


The present styles in shirt-waist sleeves show no marked 
departure from the shaping of last year. A fashionable 
design is illustrated on page 
767 in a shirt-waist fabric. 
The sleeve conforms to the 
accepted shaping with slight 
fulness at the top and lower 
edge. Variety is afforded in 
the choice of wrist comple- 
tion, which may be of the reg- 
ular shirt sleeve order, with 
a cuff for links, or a straight 
band closing on the inside 
with buttons and buttonholes. 
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Any of the popular shirt-waist materials may be utilized. 

We have pattern No. 5939 in seven sizes for ladies from ten 
to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about an 
inch below the arm-pit. To make a pair of sleeves for a lady 
whose arm measures eleven inches as described, needs a yard 
and one-fourth of goods twenty-seven inches wide. Price, 6d. 
or 10 cents. 


wae 


No. 5982.—LADIES’ SLEEVE. 


Combinations mark the fashionable sleeve, and an example 
that will meet with favor is illustrated on page 767 in a de- 
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velopment of lace and Liberty satin. Deep Turkish puffs 
finished at the top by tucks stitched to slight depth or 
shirrings droop over the elbow in the new way; or, ifa 
more pronounced suggestion of the quaint “ 1830 ” styles be 
preferred, bell caps with plain or irregular lower outline are 
added. The mode may be in full length flaring over the 
hand, or elbow length may be utilized, in which instance the 
two-seam lining is shortened to the proper depth. Color 
schemes are particularly effective in this design. 

We have pattern No. 5982 in six sizes from ten to fifteen 
inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about an inch below 
the arm-pit. For a lady whose arm measures eleven inches 
as described, a pair of full-length sleeves needs two yards and 
one-half of goods twenty inches wide, with half a yard of all- 
over lace for caps, or three-fourths of a yard of all-over lace 
to cover lower part of sleeves. A pair of elbow sleeves re- 
quires a yard and five-eighths of material twenty inches wide. 
Price, 6d. or 10 cents. 

ae 


No. 5916.—LADIES’ FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT. 


The skirt in “ Gibson” style is a decided novelty and is 
introduced on 
‘page 767 made 
up in blue canvas, 
although piqué, 
linen and wash 
goods of body are 
} " equally appro- 
Soe priate. Other il- 
<M AN lustrations are 
given at figures 
Nos.181 D,192 D 
and 202 D. The 
skirt is of the five- 
gored flare order 
and may be made 
in either sweep or 
round length, The 
chief featureof the 
mode is the front- 
gore in “ Gibson ” 
style, with plaits 
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LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT, WITH LONG OR SHORT SWEEP, 
AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK, 
AND A BOxX-PLAITED, GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE 
FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT SHOULD BE CUT AWAY 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE DIP. 


(Described on Page 774.) 


arranged at the seams and stitched to flounce depth. An 
inverted box-plait disposes of the fulness at the back, and a 
‘pronounced flare is given the lower edge, which in the medium 
sizes measures about three yards and three-fourths. The use 
of the dip is optional. 

White heavy ribbed piqué or cotton cheviot would be 
smart with a “Gibson ”’ shirt-waist of the same. 

We have pattern No. 5916 in nine sizes from twenty to 
thirty-six inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty-eight and one- 
half inches hip. For a lady of twenty-four inches waist or 
forty-one inches hip, it requires four yards and five-eighths 
of material forty-four inches wide. Price, ls. or 25 cents. 


LADIES’ CIRCULAR SKIRT 


No. 5919.—LADIES’ CIRCULAR SKIRT. 


Gladiola India silk was used for the mode pictured on 
page 768, and insertion furnishes the decoratior. Other 
productions are shown at figures Nos. 177 D and 190 D. 
Darts taken up on the outside to form tucks ornament the 

top of the skirt, or the tucks may be cut 

‘;, *: away and the edges caught together with 
faggoting. The accompanying illustration 
gives an excellent idea of faggoting, a style 
of stitch now much in vogue. For further 
information see the article in- 
cluded in “ The Dressmaker,” in 
this number. A habit back is 
introduced, and a graduated, 
circular flounce, from beneath 
which. the skirt should be cut 
away, may be used to increase 
the flare at the lower edge of the skirt, for which 
both long and short sweep are provided, the skirt 
measuring, in the medium sizes about four yards 
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5904 
LADIES’ ONE OR TWoO-PIECE CIRCULAR SKIRT, 
WITH ENVERTED Box-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT 
THE BACK, IN INSTEP OR SHORTER LENGTH, 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE DIP AND THE 
SLIGHTLY RIPPLED AND GRADUATED CIRCU- 
LAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE 
SKIRT SHOULD BE CUT Away. FoR PLAIDED, 
STRIPED OR OTHER FABRICS TO BE MADE UP 
WITH MATCHED BIAS EDGES OR A LENGTH- 
WISE OR CROSSWISE FOLD IN FRONT. (FOR 
SHOPPING, STORMY WEATHER, TRAVELLING, 

GOLFING, ETC.) 
(Described on Page 774.) 


and the flounce about five yards and one-half. A closing is 
arranged at the back. Broadcloth, serge, cheviot, hop-sacking, 
canvas, étamine, foulard and tailor fabrics are used. 

We have pattern No. 5919 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist or thirty-seven to fifty- 
eight and a half inches hip measure. For a lady of twenty- 
four inches waist or forty-one inches hip, the skirt without 
flounce requires four yards and seven-eighths of material 
twenty-seven inches wide; with material cut away beneath 
flounce, seven yards and one-eighth of goods in the same 
width. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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No. 5931.—LADIES’ THREE-PIECE FLARE SKIRT. 


Silk gowns are promised great popularity this Summer, 
having been proved highly desirable for hot weather. 
The skirt pictured on page 769 is fashioned of blue-and- 
white India silk, relieved with insertion and united with a 
waist characterized by a yoke of fancy tucking would form 
a charming toilette. On the cover page and at figures Nos. 
182 D, 1865 D and 194 D, different representations of the mode 
are given. ._ The skirt is of the three-piece type, with darts 
aiding in the adjustment. The fulness at the back may be 
controlled by gathers or disposed in an in- 
verted box-plait stitched down fora short dis- 
tance or left free. The chief feature is a grad- 
uated, circular flounce from beneath which the 
skirt should be cut away and which affords a 
measurement in the medium sizes of about 
five yards and one-half, the skirt measuring 
about three yards and three-fourths. The 
dip may be introduced, and a long and short 
sweep is provided. 

Réséda- green foulard, with Chantilly 
banding from beneath which the goods 
is cut away is remarkably effective over 
a white drop skirt of taffeta or satin. 

Wehavepat- 
tern No. 5931 
in nine sizes 
from twenty to 
thirty-six inch- 
es waist or thir- 
ty-seven to fif- 
ty-eight and 
one-half inches 
hip. Foralady 
of twenty-four 
inches waist or 
forty-one inch- 
es hip, theskirt 
cut away be- 
neath flounce 
needs six yards 
and three- 
fourths of ma- 
terial twenty- 
seven inches wide; not cut 
away beneath flounce, nine 
yards and an eighth in the same 
width. Price of pattern, 1s. or 


25 cents. 
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ae, 
No. 5947.—-LaDIEgS’ SKIRT. 


‘Tucked plaits have gained 
a considerable degree of favor, 
and this means of embellish- 
ment is shown to advantage in 
the mode illustrated at figures 
Nos. 188 D and 191 D, and 
on page 770 in a development 
of hyacinth-blue barége, trim- 
med with bands of | taffeta. 
Seven gores shape the skirt, 
which shows graduated tucked 
plaits to flounce depth and may 
have the fulness disposed at 
the back in an inverted box-plait, or controlled by gathers. 
Either a long or short sweep may be employed, and at the 
lower edge in the medium sizes the ‘skirt measures about 
four yards and one-half. A foundation skirt of the five-gored 
type supports the mode and has the fulness at the back 
arranged to accord with the skirt; the dip also may be given. 
Albatross, foulard, étamine and pliable fabrics are suggested. 

We have pattern No. 5947 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist or thirty-seven to fifty-eight 
and one-half inches hip measure. To make the skirt for a 
lady of twenty-four inches waist or forty-one inches hip, will 
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need six yards and one-eighth of material forty four inches 
wide, with a yard and one-eighth of taffeta twenty inches 
wide for one-inch bands to trim. Price of pattern, ls. or 
25 cents. 

ae 


No. 5917.—LADIES’ SKIRT. 


India silk in réséda-green and white was used for the mode 
pictured on page 771, with lace insertion for decoration. Fig- 
ures Nos. 180 D and 183 D represent the mode in different 
developments. The skirt is one of the seven-gored order and 
is box-plaited to flounce depth at the side seams, the fulness 
falling prettily around thellower 
edge, where a measurement of 
about four yards and one-half 
in the medium sizes is afforded. 
Eitheran underfolded box-plait 
or gathers may dispose of the 
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provides y 
bothlong and ’ 
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short sweep 
for the skirt, 
which may 
likewise in- 
troduce_ the 


dip. A five- 
gored foun- 
dation — skirt 


accompanies 
the mode and 


has_ gather- 
ed fulness at 
the back. 5974 
Combined — Lapres’ Five-GorED SKIRT, IN SHORT ROUND, 
with a styl- INSTEP OR GOLFING LENGTH, WITH INVERTED 


Box-PLAIT AT THE BACK AND TUCKED PLaITs 

DESCENDING TO FLOUNCE DEPTH. (FOR SHOP- 

PING, STORMY WEATHER, TRAVELLING, GOLF- 
ING, ETC.)—(Described on Page 775.) 


ish waist, a 
handsome 
costume 
could be ef- 
fected with 
dahlia-colored foulard relieved with Chantilly medallions. 

We have pattern No. 5917 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty-eight 
and one-half inches hip measure. For a lady of twenty-four 
inches waist or forty-one inches hip, the skirt calls for nine 
yards and one-fourth of material twenty-seven inches wide. 
Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 

ae, 


No. 5943.—LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 


White dotted Swiss was selected for the development of 
the skirt illustrated on page 772, and an effective garniture 
was introduced in bands of insertion. The mode, which is 
also shown at figure No. 178 D, is of the popular five-gored 
shaping, adjusted without the aid of darts, and the fulness 
at the back may be regulated by gathers or disposed of in 
an inverted box-plait. A novelty is exhibited in a box-plaited, 
graduated, circular flounce, the plaits of which are stitched to 
slight depth. Both a long and short sweep are provided for 
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the skirt, which at the foot measures about three yards and 
three-fourths in the medium sizes. The skirt should be cut 
away from beneath the flounce. | 

Crépe cloth would make up attractively, and foulard, gren- 
adine, batiste, organdy, linen and lawn are also recommended. 

We have pattern No. 5943 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty- 
eight and one-half inches hip measure. For a lady of 
twenty-four inches waist or forty-one inches hip, the skirt 
cut away beneath flounce requires eleven yards and one- 
eighth of material twenty-seven inches wide; not cut away 
beneath flounce, thirteen yards and five-eighths in the same 
width. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


ae 
No. 5904.—LADIES’ ONE OR TWO-PIECE CIRCULAR 
' SKIRT. 


A skirt that is designed for plaided, striped or other fab- 
rics, to be made up with matched bias edges or a length- 
wise or crosswise fold in front, and that will be found 
especially desirable for shopping, golfing, travelling, stormy 
weather, etc., is illustrated on page 773 in serviceable devel- 
opments of both plain and plaid goods. The mode, which 
may be in instep or shorter length, can be of one or two piece 
circular shaping, the adjustment being aided by darts over 
the hips. 
Gathers may 
replace the 
inverted box- 
plait that dis- 
poses of the 
fulness at the 
back, and the 
use of the dip 
is optional. 
A _ slightly 
rippled and 
graduated 
circular 
flounce, from 
beneath 
which _ the 
sRirt should 
be cut away, 
may be made 
a feature of 
the mode, 
which af- 
fords a meas- 
urment of 
about three 
yards and 
three-fourths 
at the lower 
edge in the 
medium 
oe sizes, the 
flounce measuring about four yards and one-fourth. 

A smart reproduction for golf and country wear would be 
in white piqué, trimmed with piqué braid. A scarlet jacket 
would complete a stylish costume. Oxford cloth, double-faced 
suiting, tailor suitings and English mixtures are appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 5904 in nine sizes from twenty to 
thirty-six inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty-eight and one- 
half inches hip measure. For a lady of twenty-four inches 
waist or forty-one inches hip measure, the one-piece skirt 
cut on a lengthwise fold without flounce will require three 
yards and one-fourth of material fifty inches wide; with 
flounce, three yards and three-eighths in the same width. 
The one-piece skirt cut on a crosswise fold without flounce, 
three yards and one-eighth fifty-four inches wide; with 
flounce, four yards and three-fourths forty-four or more 
inches wide. The bias two-piece skirt without flounce needs 
three yards and three-fourths of goods fifty inches wide; 
with flounce, three yards and five-eighths in the same width. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 





LADIES’ PETTICOAT 


No. 5974.—LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT, WITH TUCKED 
PLAITS. 


The skirt pictured on page 774 is shown developed in blue 
cheviot, will be found highly desir- 
able for shopping, travelling, stormy 
weather, golfing, etc. It may be 
made in short round, instep or 
golfing length and displays tucked 
plaits extending to flounce depth, 
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LADIES’ CIRCULAR SHORT PETTICOAT- 
SKIRT, WITH HABIT BACK AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE GRADUATED, CIRCULAR 
FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE 

SKIRT SHOULD BE CUT AWay. 
(Described on this Page.) 
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the fulness fashionably distended at the lower edge, which in 
the medium sizes measures about five yards. An inverted 
box-plait stitched 
in place is em- 
ployedatthe back, 
the closing of the 
skirt being invis- 
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with a_ scarlet 
jacket. NN 
We have pat- \N 
[ 


tern No. 5974 in 
seven sizes for la- 
dies from twenty 
to thirty-two inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty- 
two and one-half inches hip measure. Fora lady 
of twenty-four inches waist or forty-one inches 
hip, the skirt requires five yards and five-eighths 
of material fifty inches wide. Price of pattern 

9d. or 20 cents. 

ae 


No. 5905.—LADIES’ CIRCULAR SHORT PET- 
TICOAT-SKIRT. 

Flannel embroidered in white silk was used 
for making the petticoat-skirt shown on this 
page. It is short, in circular style, darts aiding 
in the adjustment. A habit back is used, and an ornamental 
feature may be provided in a graduated, circular flounce from 
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beneath which the skirt should be cut away. Provision is 
made for the dip. — 

Blue French flannel will be pretty with a flounce trimmed 
with rows of pale-blue satin ribbon. Bedford cord, cash- 
mere, wash silk, cambric, muslin and nainsook may be devel- 
oped accordingly. 

We have pattern No. 5905 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist or thirty-seven to fifty-eight 
and one-half inches hip measure. For a lady of twenty- 
four inches waist or forty-one inches hip, the petticoat with- 
out flounce requires two yards and one-half of material 
twenty-seven inches wide ; with flounce, three yards and one- 
half of goods in the same width. Price of pattern, 9d. or 
20 cents. 


ae 
No. 5977.—LADIES’ BISHOP OR VASSAR NIGHT-GOWN. 


A particularly pretty night-gown in bishop or Vassar style 
is shown below in white China silk, 
trimmed with white lace. The sleeves 
extend to the neck in novel style, where 
a rounding yoke effect is obtained with 
shirrings, and a frill finish is given. 
However, a Dutch or low, round outline 
may be employed instead, and the frill 
heading used to soften the edge. The 
closing is made at the front, with buttons 
and button-holes. The bishop sleeves 
are shirred to form frills and may be in 
elbow or full length. 
Soft flannel in blue spotted in white 
would be pretty, associated with point 
de Paris lace. A gown of white lawn 
would be very serviceable trimmed with 
ribbon-run beading, Mazalea and nain- 
sook are appropriate for night-gowns, 
and such fabrics as long-cloth, challis, 
muslin and dimity are also used. 
- We have pattern No. 5977 in four 
sizes for ladies from thirty-two to forty-four inches, bust 
measure. For a lady of thirty-six inches bust, the garment 
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LADIES’ BISHOP OR VASSAR NIGHT-GOWN, WITH HIGH OR DUTCH OR LOW 


Rounp NECK AND FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES. 
(Descrived on this Page.) 


will require nine yards and five-eighths of material twenty- 
seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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MAKING A SHIRT-WAIST 


With the present display in the shops the exigencies of 
Summer are forcibly brought to mind, and the woman is 
wise who begins early and has her wardrobe replenished 
before the warm weather actually arrives. 

The newest shirt-waists are known as the “ Gibson” and 
are characterized by broad plaits at the shoulders, generally 
extending over the sleeves, thereby accentuating the broad- 
shouldered effect which is so fashionable in other garments. 
These “ Gibson” waists may have two or three broad plaits, 
or there may be only one; but the distinguishing feature is 
the overlapping effect at the shoulders with the plaits drawn 
in a slanting line as they near the waist-line, in a fashion 
which is very becoming 
to most figures. 

The original models 
have the broad plait ex- 
tending from the shoulder 
to the waist-line in the 
back, to correspond with 
the effect in front, while 
many have the added 
embellishment of tucks, 
either solid panels front 
and back or arranged in 
clusters. For those who 
do not desire the ex- 
tremely broad shoulders 
a pattern has been de- 
signed modifying this ef- 
fect. The overlapping 
plait extends to the arm- 
hole seam only, reducing 
the length of shoulder 
and the width across the Pac: 
front. Furthermore, the IZ ‘ 
back is without plaits of 
any kind, being perfectly 
plain, as in the ordinary 
shirt-waist. 

The shirt-waists but- 
toned in the back con- 
tinue in favor and apparently divide the honors 
with those buttoned in front. Among the newer, 
simple modes, the variety lies not so much in the 





multiplicity of designs as in the different adjust _—et@Q 
Insertions of various widths ANN 


ment of trimming. 
are arranged full length, front and back, or simply 
the front is decorated ; again, the arrangement is in 
yoke outline between clusters of tucks. Others, 
which are plain in effect, have the front and back 
laid in box-plaits, with the sleeves either plain or 
box-plaited to match the waist. The yoke shirt- 
waist still holds the fancy of many, and among the 
newer designs are a number with yokes front or 
back, or both, cut in various outlines. 

For Summer wear lawn, dimity, India linon, all- 
over tucking or embroidery are employed for the sheer 
waists, while those for early Spring or cool days may be 
evolved from percale, cheviot, piqué and madras. The 
trimming may be lace, and nainsook or Hamburg embroid- 
ery, although the “ Gibson ” designs require almost no trim- 
ming but machine-stitching. The style in itself is so dis- 
tinctive that the application of trimming of any kind is 
wholly unnecessary. 

Most of the shirt-waists, particularly those of wash mate- 
rials, are unlined ; those of woollen goods generally have a 
lining, while with those of silk the use of the lining is 
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optional. In the majority of in- 
stances sleeves are made to ac- 
cord with the design of the shirt- 
waist. Plain shirt-waists have 
plain sleeves finished with either 
shirt-sleeve cuffs or bishop cuffs. 
More elaborate waists have the 
sleeves either tucked or box- 
plaited, completed with deep 
. pointed cuffs, many: of which 
have little turn-overs to match the collar. Elbow sleeves 
are also in evidence, but these will scarcely attain a great 
showing before midsummer. 

The seams of the waist are joined in French style and 
the plait adjusted at the front; or, if the opening is effected 
at the back, this is finished according to the directions on 
the label of the individual pattern. According to the per- 
forations, the back is gathered at the waist-line, two or three 
rows being sufficient. These are stayed at the back with a 
strip of the material about half an inch wide and stitched 


all around, as shown at illustration 1; or, if a tape is used 


to tie around the waist, this is adjusted in the same manner 
at the back, confining the fulness in place. 

The fronts are also gathered, the fulness 
properly disposed so that the waist sets perfectly 
smooth under the arms, and the gathers rein- 
forced on the wrong side by a stay of the same 
width as that at the back and long enough to 
extend just beyond the shirrings. Some shirt- 
waists are not gathered at the waist-line in 
front, but allowed to fall free from the neck and 
shoulders. In this event the belt or tape is 
applied to the outside at the back, over the 
gathers, and tied in front each time the garment 
is put on, adjusting the fulness to the liking of 
the wearer. Many prefer this plan, since some 
trouble in the making is obviated and the same 
shirt-waist may be adjusted differently; that is, 
it may be drawn down tight, allowed to fall 
slightly pouched, or to be very bouffant. 

Almost all shirt-waists are made with adjust- 

able collars, sim- 
ply a collar-band 
- completing the 
neck of the gar- 
ment. This is 
made three-ply— 
the material, lin- 
ing and interlin- 
ing; the last is usually of 
coarse linen or muslin, 
and when wash material 
is employed the outside . 
and lining may be of the 
same material. As_ will 
be seen by a glance at 
illustration 2, the material 
and lining are laid face 
together with the interlin- 
= ee ing resting on top; an 
‘4 \ : even seam is stitched off 
‘ the upper edge and the 
collar-band turned inside 
out. It is now stitched 
to the neck by joining 
the lining and interlining 
to the garment; turn the seam up on the band, turn in the 
remaining edge and stitch all around the outline, as shown 
in illustration 3. This pictures one of the most desirable 
and popular of the “Gibson” shirt-waists, designated as 
pattern No. 5891. 

The button-holes may now be worked, those in the collar- 
band on the cross and those on the front box-plait preferably 
in a vertical position. 

Sleeves which are finished with a shirt-sleeve cuff 
have the underlap stitched to the under side of the sleeve. 
The overlap on the newest modes is much narrower than 
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that employed on the same style of waist last year and pre- 
sents a much more dainty appearance. The bishop sleeves 
are gathered into a wristband, and many have the added em- 
bellishment of an embroidered turn-over cuff. 

In making this style the ends of the wristband and 
lining are joined separately. Now place the wrong side of 
the embroidered turn-over on the right side of the wrist- 
band, the right side of the lining next this and, keeping all 
edges together, stitch an even 
seam. If the turn-over is 
not embroidered by hand, 
Hamburg edging may be 
employed and the corners 
mitred. Gather the lower 
edge of the sleeve and stitch 
to the material side of the 
wristband. Turn in the edge 
of the lining and hem against 
the sleeve. If the wristband 
is narrow, this may possibly 
be stitched by machine on 
the right side; if found too 
difficult to accomplish under 
the machine, hemming by 
hand will suffice. 

A novel cuff is included in 
pattern No. 5864 and pic- 
tured at illustration 5. This 
may be finished plain, simply 
two rows of machine-stitching ornamenting the entire out- 
line, or a narrow lace edging may be added as illustrated. 
The addition of buttons in clusters makes a pleasing embel- 
lishment, while it also affords the opportunity of leaving the 

sleeve open at the wrist and effecting the closing when 
desired by working buttonholes to correspond. The lining 
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is the same shape as the cuff, and it is joined to the sleeve 


as explained for illustration 4. 


Stock-collars are supplied with almost all the shirt-waist 


patterns and these cover all 
tucking either with horizonta: 
which are tucked in clusters. 


However, the woman of taste 


varieties, those of all-over 
or vertical tucks and those 

The Roman collar: with a 
point at the lower edge of 
the front is very fashionable 
and most frequently made 
covered entirely with ma- 
chine-stitching. Transparent 
collars of lace or embroidery 
will continue in favor, and 
the httle turn-overs of !ace, 
embroidery or linen will find 
greater popularity in conse- 
quence of the innumerable 
ideas as to materiais and de- 
signs which are constantly 
being put forth. 

Of what may strictly be 
termed neckwear, there is an 
unlimited variety—stocks 
plain and fancy, of silk or 
piqué, with and without ties, 
fashioned after numberless 
designs, as well as imitations 
and adaptations of those 
most fashionable for men. 
will regulate the fashion of 


her neck dressing according to the style of her waist or 
gown. What would be most effective and accord best with 
a dressy creation would not be at all suitable for a shirt- 
waist or even a tailor-made gown; hence, discrimination 
must be used in this regard to attain perfect satisfaction. 


wae 


Embroidery of various kinds has been much in vogue re- _ illustration 6, the edges of the gores are pressed a trifle back 
of: the width of seam. To work the faggoting properly, the 


cently for embellishing silk and wool gowns and has greatly 
enhanced their beauty and their value 


as well. From the 

elaborate designs 

ao which were usually 

OR embroidered by 
GOWNS 


machine, perhaps | 
in robe form, we 
have arrived at a point where the 
simple hand-embroidered stitches ar- 
tistically arranged are given prefer- 
ence. These may be arranged for 
collars, cuffs, belts and strap or other 
trimmings. Many simple stitches and 
those most frequently employed were 
explained and illustrated in THE DE- 
LINEATOR for March. 

In the present article particular at- 
tention is paid to the embroidery 
stitch generally designated as “ faggot- 
ing.’ This is in reality the old-fash- 
ioned herringbone stitch, with which 
most women are familiar. The pres- 
ent season it is arranged in rows 
between widths of the material. En- 
tire waists and sleeves are constructed 
of strips or folds of silk or woollen 
goods (principally the former or light 
wool veilings) joined together by fag- 
goting. 

Skirts with the greater number of 
gores have the latter joined together 
by means of faggoting. Those of 
seven or nine or even ten gores pro- 
duce the best effect, as the result is 
more transparent when worn over a 
foundation skirt of contrasting color. In making the seven- 
gored skirt (the pattern is No. 5788) which is shown at 
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material must -be 
basted to a piece 
of heavy paper or 
light-colored cam- 
bric. : 

The width of the 
faggoting is usually 
three-eighths of an 
inch, but this may 
be made wider or 
narrower. according 
to fancy. Having 
decided upon the 
width of the fag- 
goting, it is a good 
plan to draw two 
parallel lines on the 
paper or cambric 
so that the edges 
of the material may 
be kept even. Now 
baste the turned- 
under edge of the 
front-gore to the 
paper, keeping the 
edge directly on the 
line; then baste to 
the opposite par- 
allel line the front 
edge of the side- 
gore (also pressed 
over). This is now 
ready for the fag- 
goting. 

Illustration 7 de- 


picts the method of making the style of faggoting most fre- 


quently seen. 


Beginning at the lower left-hand corner, insert 
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the needle in the material; cross te the opposite side and 
take a small stitch near the edge and with the needle in the 
position as shown in the engraving. Repeat the stitches 
from onc side to the other, keeping all the stitches the same 
size and the intervals the same width. This stitch is ex- 
ceedingiy simple, and a little practice will enable one to gauge 
the distances correctiy and rapidly. 

On this skirt the circular flounce is joined to the upper 
portion after all the 
seams of the latter are 
completed with the fag- 
goting. The best method 
is as foilows: 

Baste the flounce to 
the skirt with the seam 








No. 8. No. 9. 


on the right side and fit the skirt, turning up the hem on 
the bottom. Now baste the foundation paper under the 
seam, mark the width for the faggoting and cut away the 
material, ailowing simply the seam which is to be turned 
under. In consequence of the original seam being basted on 
the right side the material may be cut away and the width 
of the turnings be reckoned with less difficulty than if it 
were on the wrong side. 

The faggoting is now worked, care being exercised to 
produce a neat piece of workmanship at the junction of the 
seams. The paper is removed, and the flounce is held 
intact to the remainder of the skirt. A row of faggoting is 
placed at the top of the hem, with a second and _ third 
‘above this. 

There are many variations and adaptetions of this stitch 
known by various appellations, but 
when worked for an insertion, as 
explained in this article, all come 
under the general title of faggoting. 
At illustration 8 is shown a stitch 
which is a slight deviation from 
the one explained. After taking 
the stitch through the material, be- 
fore crossing to the opposite side 
draw the needle under the last 
thread, forming a twist; then pro- 
ceed to the opposite side, taking a 
small stitch through the material, 
after which place the needle under 
this thread, forming a twist as on 
the opposite side, continue until 
the length is filled in. 

Illustration 9 differs from 8 in- 
asmuch as the stitch through the 
material is only a half stitch; that is, it is thrust through 
the material but not taken up again as for the regular her- 
ring-bone; however, it is twisted once, as explained for the 
former pattern, and presents a somewhat dissimilar aspect. 

Where faggoting is to be worked in darts on bodices 
the edges of the material must be turned in and basted to 
the paper. Preserve the exact position of the darts, so that 
there will be no deviation in the fit of the garment. Ac- 
cording to the shaping of the dart the widest portion of the 
faggoting will be at the bottom, tapering as the line advances, 
the faggoting accommodating itself to the wide as well as the 
narrow spacing. This is depicted at illustration 10, which 
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represents waist pattern No. 5956, the material of the darts 
having been cut away and the faggoting worked as an inser- 
tion. 

A very pretty conceit is a circular or pointed yoke, con- 
sisting of folds of silk made precisely like milliner’s folds 
and faid on in rows; these folds are united with faggoting. 
A separate pattern, No. 5995, has been issued for a yoke 
which may be developed after this idea. The shaping must 
be cut out in heavy paper; after the folds are completed 
they are basted to this foundation and the bias folds stitched 
on the outer curve to assume the correct shaping. More- 
over, the width between the folds must be carefully pre- 
served so that the faggoting which is now worked will have a 
uniform appearance. Silk of the same or contrasting calor 
may be placed underneath this yoke, the embroidery silk for 
the faggoting being of a different though harmoni- 
ous shade. : . 

A yoke of this kind may be worn unlined, pro- 
ducing a dainty and pleasing effect. In this event 
the folds are made a trifle different from the regu- 
lar milliner’s folds. The silk or satin is cut on the 
bias, but to obtain the same width fold on the right 
side the material must perforce be cut at least a 
quarter of an inch wider in the beginning. In- 
stead of the folds lapping raw-edge on the wrong 
side, both edges are pressed over and meeting at 
the top are basted evenly together so that both sides 
take on the same finished appearance. Basting 
will suffice for the open edge, as the faggoting will 
retain this sufficiently firm. Nevertheless, it is 
advisable, in making the yoke mentioned, to arrange 
the folds on the paper foundation with the open edge to- 
ward the bottom; this facilitates the shaping of the curves, 
as, when the edge is stretched, the inner or rolled edge 
falls more readily into position. This yoke will have a finish 
on the wrong side quite as artistic as that on the right and, 
therefore, will require no lining. 

To accord with this a yoke for the skirt of the gown 
could be charmingly developed on these lines. Any skirt 
pattern designed with a yoke may be chosen and the afore- 
going directions followed. Always remember that the folds, 
being bias, may very conveniently be stretched to accord with 
any reasonable outline. Care must be preserved in the stretch- 
ing, however, as in many instances only one edge of the fold 
requires stretching, while the other edge must be held a 
little full, but without showing any evidences of the latter. 





An entirely different idea 
is reflected in illustration 11; 
this represents the upper por- 
tion of pattern No. 5919, 
which is shown in other in- 
stances with the fulness around the waist arranged in tucks 
so that any chance wrinkles may be obviated. The skirt is 
fitted carefully, each tuck being arranged in its exact loca- 
tion and basted. These are, of course, basted on the outside, 
and underneath is placed the foundation paper. Now 
mark off the width of the faggoting, half on each side of 
the seam, and cut the surplus material away, aliowing 
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sufficient for the turning seams. These turnings are now 
basted to the paper and the faggoting worked, reducing the 
width of the stitch while nearing the point of the dart. 

At illustration 12 will be seen several samples of 

faggoting which may be pur- chased by the 
yard. These will be found very convenient 
by those who are not familiar with 
fancy stitching, although ‘those 
illustrated are simple enough 
for even a child to master. 
However, there may be occa- 
sions when faggoting is desired 
and at a time when one has not 
sufficient leisure to execute the 
work. In instances of this char- 
acter the machine-made faggot- 
ing may prove acceptable. The 
fifst sample pictures the plain 
faggoting or herringbone; this 
is stayed on both sides by a 
cord to which it is applied to the 
garment. For instance, the 
turning seams of the skirt gores 
are basted and pressed fiat. 
The faggoting is now applied 
with the cording on the wrong 
side of the material, and both 
are stitched together as near the 
edge of the gore as_ possible. 
True, the machine-stitching will 
be visible on the right side, but 
this cannot be avoided; more- 
Over, it may add an incentive 
to the worker, who objects to 
this and who can but does not 
care to take the trouble to work 
the faggoting by hand. In a 
few instances the edges of the 
material are stitched before the 
hand-worked faggoting is added, 
but this is never done where 
good workmanship is desired or 
expected. 

n applying the purchased 
faggoting it is not necessary to 
baste the paper underneath, as 
an even width is carefully sus- 
tained between the parallel 
cords, but it is 
essential that the 
material and fag- 
goting be care- 
fully basted  to- 
gether before 
being machine- 
stitched. 

The second 
sample consists of 
lengths of black 
satin baby ribbon 
between which 
the faggoting is 
placed. This is 
also applied to the 
outside of the gar- 
Ment, and as a | 
row of machine-stitching is visible on the edge of the rib- 
bon next the faggoting, a second row on the outer edge of 
the ribbon to attach it to the material will be perfectly correct. 

The third sample is constructed of bias taffeta folds, the 
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outer edges of which are drawn into tiny scollops; the inner 
edges are connected by the faggoting. This design may also 
be purchased developed of mousseline de soie in either 
black or white; occasionally the combined effect of black 
and white embroidery silk being employed for the faggoting. 
These novelties, which have a finish on both edges, are ap- 
plied to the right side of the garment and may be stitched 
either by hand or machine. 

Illustration 13 pictures revers composed of narrow ribbon 

and the first specimen of the purchased faggoting. They 
are joined together by hand, invisibly, and when de-° 

sired unlined should be edged on the wrong side 

with either wire or featherbone. Transpar- 

ent stock-collars may also be made in 
this manner. 

Many are not satisfied with 

simply working a_ single 

Stitch, especially when 

they have decorated 

one gown with faggot- 

ing and have noted its 

embellishing touch, but 

desiring a seeond effect for a 
separate waist, or simply re- 
vers, collars, etc., are anxious to 

learn any new stitch or combina- 
tion of stitches which may be used 
in this regard. For those who have 
mastered the stitches just set forth, 
several are given of a more intricate char- 
acter which may be used in the same manner 
and considered under the same title of faggot- 
ing. These are shown at illustration 14, as follows: 
The first is composed of plain faggoting, which is 
the herringbone stitch worked from side to side. 
After this is completed the entire length, a triple 
feather or brier stitch is worked over the herringbone, 
as seen in the illustration, 

For the second model work plain herringbone stitch as 
before, being careful that the stitches are set evenly apart. 
Going back over the first working, weave back and forth © 
over the points to the centre; then whip the thread over the 
bar to the opposite point and weave back to centre as be- 
fore. 

The third model is begun with the herringbone, after 
which a single feather-stitch is worked across this; that is, 
one buttonhole stitch on a bar or, thread at each side of the 
centre. This may be varied by working a double instead of 
a single feather- 
stitch, or any 
simple embroid- 
ery stitch may be 
substituted. 

The fourth 
sample is formed 
of a double her- 
ringbone. Make 
the single stitch 
as directed for il- 
lustration 7, only 
take the stitches 
twice as far 
apart. In return- 
ing work the same 
stitch in the 
spaces between 
the former stitches. Now tie dcown the threads in the centre 
at the crossing points for the entire length; twist back on 
the same thread and work the little dots by weaving over 
and under the cross threads. A. L. GORMAN. 
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FIGURE No. 203 D.—MISSES’ TUCKED SAILOR COSTUME. 


FIGURE No. 203 D.—This depicts a Misses’ costume, 
and appears on this page. 


and costs ls. or 25 cents, 
seventeen years of age, 
and is illustrated differ- 
ently developed on page 
785. 

A trim costume is here 
shown made of tan linen 
and dotted white _ silk 
gingham, braid affording 
garniture. The five-gored 
skirt is tucked in clusters 
of three and has an under- 
folded box-plait at the 
back. It flares prettily 
toward the lower edge, 
where the braid is oddly 
arranged. 

The waist has tucked 
fronts that open over full 
vest-fronts having a box- 
plait at the centre and 
giving the effect of a 
shirt-waist. Tucks are 
also arranged in the back, 
and the sailor collar has 
oddly shaped front ends. 
Large fancy buttons give 
a pleasing touch, and the 
cuffs are uniquely de- 
signed. A straight collar 
with pointed overlapping 
end is used and a silk 
scarf is knotted at the 
throat. A leather belt is 
wom. 

Blue and white linen 
will combine attractively, 
and folds of the white 
linen, stitched, may be 
used fora finish. A smart 
yachting costume would 
be of red Galatea, with a 
white duck collar. White 
braid might be used as 
garniture and large white 
pearl buttons added. 


wae 


FIGURES Nos. 204 D, 
205 D, 206 D, 207 D 
AND 208 D.— EARLY SUM- 
MER STYLES FOR 
MISSES AND GIRLS. 
(Ilustrated on Page 781.) 

FIGURE No. 204 D.— 


GirRLs’ Frock.—This fe- 
presents a Girls’ dress. 


and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes from five to 


twelve years of age. 


Nile-green-and-white striped taffeta covered with dots of 


es for Misses 
ad Girls 


The pattern, which is No. 5918 
is in five sizes from thirteen to 





FiGURE No. 203D.—This illustrates a Misses’ TUCKED SAILOR 
CosTUME.—The pattern is No. 5918, price 1s. or 25 cents. 
(Described on this Page.) 


The pattern, which is No. 5877 
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ward the bottom to produce the requisite flare. 
folded box-plait or gathers may take up the fulness at the 
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black gives a pretty development in this little frock, lace 
insertion being used to trim. The waist is tucked at the 
centre of the front and puffs out prettily, while the back is 
tucked at each side of the closing. The sleeves have 
strap-ban1s, and a sash of Nile-green ribbon is a pleasing 


adjunct. Gathered ruffles 
trim the skirt, which is 
in three-piece style and 
may have an inverted 
box-plait or gathers at the 
back. 

White dotted Swiss 
will make a pretty frock, 
and delicately tinted rib- 
bons may be used with it. 
Pongee, wash silk and 
striped and figured lawns 
and dimities are also in 
use. 


FiGuRE No. 205 D.— 
MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ SAIL- 
oR CostuME.—This re- 
presents a Misses’ or 
Girls’ costume. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 5902 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents 
is in eight sizes from ten 
to seventeen years of age, 
and is represented in a 
different development on 
page 787. 

This jaunty costume 
proclaims the popularity 
of the sailor styles. In 
making it blue and white 
serges were combined, 
with rows of white braid 
for contrast on the blue. 
The blouse is designed 
to be slipped on over the 
head and is characterized 
by a fancy yoke-facing. 
It blouses modishly all 
around, and the taper- 
ing front ends of a large 
sallor-collar outline a 
shield on which an anchor 
is embroidered in red. A 
blue silk scarf is knotted 
in true nautical style in 
front, and the shield is 
topped by a standing col- 
lar. Plaits stitched down 
flat distinguish the 
sleeves, which are confin- 
ed by narrow cuffs se- 
cured with a button and 
button-hole. A white belt 
is worn. 

The skirt has five gores 
that are distended to- 
An under- 


back, and the use of the dip is purely optional. 
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(Descriptions Continued on Page 784.) 
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(Descriptions Continued from Fage 780.) ‘ 
White duck, with red for contrast, would be pleasing in 
the costume, and rows of braid or stitched folds of the 
material can be used as garniture. Tanlinen is serviceable, 
and the sailor collar can be of red or blue piqué. 


FIGURE No. 206 D.—CnuiLp’s DREss, WITH POINTED 
YokE.—A pretty frock is here represented. The pattern, 
which is No. 5912 and costs 6d. or 15 cents, is in seven 
sizes from one-half to six years of age, and is also illus- 
trated on page 795. | 

A simple little frock equally appropriate for wear by 
children of both sexes is here pictured made of white India 
linon, and edging and insertion were used to trim. The 
pointed yoke is outlined by the double bertha, and a narrow 
band completes the neck. Above the hem finishing the 
lower edge tucks aré arranged, and the full sleeves are 
completed with narrow bands edged with lace to correspond 
with the collar. 

White lawn, with a yoke of fancy tucking, would be 
dainty. Other suitable fabrics are dimity, percale and Swiss. 





Figure No. 207 D.—GiRLs’ FROCK WITH BERTHA.A— 
This represents a Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is 
No. 5911 and costs 9d. or 20 cents is, in eight sizes from 
five to twelve years of age, and 
appears again on page 790. 

An oddly shaped bertha is in- 
troduced in this pretty frock of 
pink silk, relieved with ribbon-run 
beading and lace edging. The 
yoke is of white silk overlaid with 
rows of narrow black velvet rib- 
bon, and at the neck is a straight 
collar of the same. The bertha 
shapes a sharp point in front, 
where the waist blouses, and the 
back is slightly gathered at each 
side of the closing. The sleeves, 
also of white silk, have narrow 
bands, and a crush ribbon belt 
is worn. The five-gored skirt is 
attached to the waist and may — 
have gathers or an underfolded 
box-plait at the back. A frill of 
lace finishes the lower edge. 

Pale-blue China silk, with trim- 
mings of lace or bands of appliqué, 
will make a pretty dancing frock. 
For more ordinary wear percale, 
linen, piqué, etc., are recommended. 





FIGURE No. 208D.—MiIsses’ © 
ToIrLETTE.—At this figure a jacket 
and skirt for misses are com- 
bined. The jacket pattern, which 
is No. 5802 and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in four sizes from _ thir- 
teen to sixteen years of age. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 
3729 and costs %d. or 20 cents, is 
in four sizes from thirteen to six- 
teen years of age. 

Tan covert cloth was chosen for 
making the jacket here shown, with machine-stitching as 
the finish. The mode carries out the broad-shouldered 
effect, which is emphasized by the sailor collar. It may be 
worn open or closed, and the fronts form revers at the top. 
Bell sleeves and those of the plain coat type are included in 
the pattern. 

Three, narrow, circular ruffles identify the skirt, which is 
five-gored and may have an underfolded box-plait or gathers 
at the back. The use of the dip is optional. Figured 
challis was the choice of material for making the skirt, with 
narrow black velvet ribbon for trimming. 

A jacket of black taffeta would be stylish to wear with 
a skirt of this description. Lawn, organdy and foulard are 
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some of the materials in use for the skirt, and lace appliqué 
or ribbon may be used for decoration. 
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FIGURES Nos. 209 D, 210D, 211D, 212D AaNb 213 D.— 
PRETTY FROCKS FOR CHILDREN. 


(Illustrated on Page 782.) 


FIGURE No. 209 D.—LITTLE GIRLS’ APRON.—An apron 
for little girls is here depicted. The 
pattern, which is No. 5927 and costs 
Gd. or 15 cents, is in six sizes from 
two to seven years of age, and is again 
shown on page 796. 

Thorough protection is afforded in 
this little apron, for which plaid ging- 
ham was here used, with a finish of 
machine-stitching. The apron, which 
is sleeveless,’is gathered at the top 
both front and back, and the low neck 
is outlined by a tucked bertha. A 
closing is made at the back with but- 
ton-holes and small buttons, and the 
lower edge is finished with a deep hem. 

A dainty development would be in 








Misses’ COSTUME : CONSISTING OF A WAIST OR BODICE, WITH HIGH OR DurcH RouND NECK, 
AND FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES; AND A SEPARATE FIVE-GORED SKIRT WITH IN- 
VERTED Buox-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK AND ONE OR Two STRAIGHT RUFFLES, 


AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE DIP. 
(Described on Page 787.) 


white nainsook, with insertions of Valenciennes. Bows of 
pale-blue ribbon could be arranged on the shoulders. Lawn, 
muslin, Swiss, etc., are used for children’s aprons. 





FIGURE No. 210 D.—Grr.s’ DREss, WITH “ HANDKER- 
CHIEF” BERTHA.—A pretty dress is here shown. The 
pattern, which is No. 5923 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
eight sizes from five to twelve years of age, and is shown in 
another effect on page 788. 

This pretty frock is low and rounding at the neck, where 
it is outlined by a “handkerchief” bertha. The body is 
full and puffs out over the ribbon sash that is held in 
position by straps of insertion. A closing is made at the 











MISSES’ TUCKED COSTUME 


back, and the full skirt is lengthened by a gathered flounce, 
a piping being included in the joining. The short sleeves 
are slashed on the outside of the arm. Zephyr gingham 
was the fabric chosen for making the dress, with edging and 
insertion for trimming. 

The guimpe is of tucked and plainlawn. A tape inserted 
in a casing draws it in about the waist, and a closing is 
‘arranged at the back. The sleeves blouse over bands that 
are edged with narrow lace, similar completion being given 
the neck. 

Pale-blue challis makes a pretty 
frock, and the guimpe may be of all- 
over embroidery or tucked China silk. 
Some suitable materials are seersucker, 
lawn, percale, dimity and cashmere. 





FiGuRE No. 211 D.—MIssEs Cus- 
TUME, WITH SEPARATE GUIMPE.— 
This represents a Misses’ costume. 
The pattern, which is No. 5959 and 
costs 1s. or -25 cents, is in five sizes 
from thirteen to seventeen years of 
age, and may be seen again by refer- 
ring to page 786. 

A pretty guimpe dress is here 








MISSES’ ‘1 UCKED COSTUME : CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE-WAIST WITH SAILOR COLLAR, 
AND FULL-LENGTH BISHOP OR SHORT ELBOW SLEEVES; AND A SEPARATE FIVE- 
GORED SKIRT, WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK AND WITH OR 


WITHOU1 THE DIP. 
(Described on Page 787.) 


shown made of figured Summer silk, relieved with edging 
and insertion. The waist is low-necked, the upper edge 
being followed by a gathered bertha that extends over the 
shoulders, giving a broad effect. Blousing fulness is ar- 
ranged in front, while the back is drawn down tight at each 
side of the closing. The sleeves extend almost to the elbow 
and are finished with frills, and a crush belt describes the dip. 

There are five gores in the skirt, which is trimmed with 
eight ruffles edged with lace and headed by insertion. The 
fulness at the back may be gathered or box-plaited, and the 
use of the dip is optional. 

The guimpe of tucking is simply constructed and has a 
centre-back closing. At the waist-line the fulness is drawn 
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in on a shirr-string, and the blousing sleeves are finished 
with bands of insertion. A straight collar to match is worn. 

White organdy would be very effective made up in this 
way, and the guimpe might be of fine all-over lace. A 
guimpe of tucked Swiss striped with insertion would be 
pretty worn with a dress of India linen in white or one of 
delicate tints of blue, pink or green. Dotted Swiss will 
make up well after this mode, and a sash of pale-blue ribbon 
or China silk will add materially to the effect. 





FIGURE No. 212 D.—GIRLs’ YoKE Dress.—This repre- 
sents a Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 5906 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes from five to twelve 
years of age, and is also shown on page 789. 

Blue silk gingham was associated with fancy tucking in 
this frock, beading run with narrow black velvet ribbon 
being used to trim. The body blouses in front, where it is 
gathered and: topped by a pointed yoke. A rounding yoke 
is displayed by the full back, which closes at the centre, and 
a straight collar completes the neck. The sleeves are 
banded at the wrist and are appropriate for elbow length as 
well. A sash of ribbon conceals the joining of the body 
and full skirt, the latter being decorated with two straight 
ruffles headed with ribbon-run beading. 

Dimity having a printed design in pale pink would make 
up daintily, and narrow edging could be used 
to trim. White lawn is a useful fabric and 
one that will withstand laundering. Other 
suitable materials are percale, gingham and 
seersucker. 





FIGURE No. 213 D.—GIRLs’ FROCK AND 
GuIMPE.—At this figure a pretty frock and 
guimpe are depicted. The dress pattern, 
which is No. 5934 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, 
is in ten sizes from three to twelve years of 
age, and is also shown on page 789. The 
guimpe pattern, which is No. 4963 and 
costs 6d. or 10 cents, is in eight sizes from 
two to sixteen years of age. “es ee 

Narrow black velvet ribbon was used to 
trim this little frock, for which figured Iawn 
was here utilized. The body blouses in 
front, but is drawn down tight at the back, 
where the closing is arranged. A _ berttha 
seamed on the shoulders follows the outline 
of the low, round neck, and the short puff 
sleeves are finished with bands. The double 
skirt is arranged to give the effect of two 
gathered flounces and falls with pretty ful- 
ness all around. 

White dotted Swiss was used for the 
guimpe, which is a simply constructed design 
with blouse sleeves banded at the wrist. The 
guimpe is smooth at the top and has the 
necessary fulness at the waist-line drawn in 
on a shirr-string. A shallow band completes 
the neck. 

A guimpe of allover embroidery would 
be a fitting accompaniment to a dress of 
dotted Swiss, and a sash of pale-blue 
Liberty ribbon would give a dainty touch. 
A pretty little wool frock would be of cash- 
mere, albatross or challis, with lace inser- 
tion or bands of machine-stitched taffeta for belt and gar- 
niture. The dress may also’ be worn without a guimpe. 
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FIGURES NOS. 214 D, 215D, 216 D, 2!7D AaNp 218 D.— 
OUTDOOR FASHIONS FOR JUVENILES. 
(Illustrated on Page 783.) 


Figure No. 214 D.—LItTtTLe Gires’ or Boys’ Coat. 
—This depicts a Child’s coat. The pattern, which is No. 
5928 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes from two to 
ten years of age, and is again shown on page 797. 

White and delicately colored piqués are extensively used 


786 


for little tots’ top garments, and a smart example -is shown 
at this figure made up in pale-pink piqué relieved with all- 
over embroidery and edging. The semi-fitted back is seamed 
at the centre, while the fronts, suggestive of the box modes, 
close'a little to the left. The ends of the shawl collar lap 
with the fronts, and the chemisette and standing collar 
are in this instance omitted. Turn-back cuffs trimmed to 
correspond with the collar complete the coat sleeves. 

A chic top garment would be of black taffeta, with tucked 
batiste edged with Russian or point Venise. lace bands for 
the collar and cuffs. Light tan cloth is an attractive fab- 
ric, and Irish lace will add distinction. Black moiré is in 
demand for coats, and white is introduced for contrast. 





FiGuRE No. 215 D.—GIRLs’ SaiLor CosTUME.—A 
stylish costume is shown at this figure. The 
pattern, which is No. 5885 and costs 9d. or 
20 cents, is in ten sizes from three to twelve 
years of age. ‘ 

The sailor costume remains a universal 
favorite, a pleasing example being here 
shown made up in cream-white flannel, with 
rows of light-blue braid for decoration. The 
blouse is double-breasted and droops all 
around in the accustomed way. Pointed 
cuffs finish the sleeves, and the ends of 





Misses' COSTUME : CONSISTING OF A Low-NECKED WAIST OR BODICE, WITH SHORT ELBOW 
SLEEVES AND A SEPARATE GUIMPE WITH OR WITHOUT SLEEVES: AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT 
WITH INVERTED BOx-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK AND EIGHT OR FEWER RUFFLES: 


AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE DIP. 
(Described on Page 787.) 


the sailor collar outline the shield, which is mounted ona 
fitted lining, and topped bya straight collar. A_polka- 
spotted silk tie is knotted over the closing. There are five 
gores in the skirt, which is supported by a smooth body 
closing at the back. Gathers or an underfolded box-plait 
may regulate the fulness. 

Tan linen with red or blue linen would be a smart combi- 
nation, and a stitched fold of the contrasting color could be 
applied around the lower edge of the skirt. Piqué would 
also look well, and its wearing qualities are unsurpassed. 
Other fabrics are Galatea, mohair, and the various weaves 
of flannel. Red cashmere will make a serviceable suit, and 
the accessories can be of white or black. 
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Figure No. 216 D.—Misses’ ToILetTe.—This com 
bines a jacket and dress. The jacket pattern, which is No. 


6853 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in five sizes from twelve 


to sixteen years of age. The.dress pattern, which is No. 
5866 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in five sizes from thirteen 
to seventeen years of age. 

The dress comprising a part of this toilette is made up in 

figured challis, with insertion and edging to trim. A square 
yoke modifies the waist, which has a pouching front and 
backs that are drawn down tight at 
each side of the closing. The pat- 
tern provides full length and elbow 
eae sleeves, and neck completion is af- 
lid | forded in a straight collar of lace 
to match the yoke. A belt and bow 
, of ribbon add a finishing touch. 
Y Three, narrow, circular ruffles 
| give a pretty effect at the lower 
part of the five-gored skirt, which 
may have gathers or an underfold- 
ed box-plait at the back. 

The jacket is snugly adjusted at 
the back and sides and may be 
worn open or closed. A rolling 
collar forming notches with the 
ends of the revers is added, and 
the sleeves have turn-back cuffs, 
that may be omitted. 

A pretty frock could be of lawn, 
dimity or foulard, with narrow 
black velvet ribbon garniture. Taf- 
feta, peau de soie and tailor suit- 
ings are appropriate for the jacket. 








FIGURE No. 217 D.— LITTLe 
GIRLS’ OR Boys’ Coat.—This 
displays a coat for boys’ or girls’ 
wear. The pattern, which is No. 
9949 and costs 6d. or 15 cents, is 
in seven sizes from two to eight 
years of age, and is also shown on 
page 798. 

A jaunty little top garment is 
here presented made up of blue 
cloth contrasted with Irish lace. 
It is somewhat suggestive of the 
box modes and has a fly closing. 
The shawl collar may be in plain 
or fancy outline and extends over 
the tops of the two-seam sleeves. 
Square laps conceal the openings 
to pockets inserted in the fronts. 

White piqué will make a smart 
coat, with large pearl buttons for 
the closing. A collar of embroid- 
ery or one of the material edged 
with embroidery is a smart ad- 
junct. Tan cJoth is also used, while 
a more dressy development can be 
obtained in a coat of black taffeta. 





FIGURE No. 218 D.—MISssEs’ 
TOILETTE.—A jacket and skirt are 
associated at this figure. The 
jacket pattern, which is No. 5945 and costs 9d. or 20 cents 
is in four sizes from thirteen to sixteen years of age, and Is 
also represented on page 791. The skirt pattern, which is 
No. 5950 and costs 9d. or 20, cents, is in four sizes from 
thirteen to sixteen years of age and is shown on page 794. 
Mixed cheviot was used for this suit, with bands of moiré 
to trim. The jaeket is of the collarless Eton type with 
fronts that may be rounded or square. A plaited postilion 
is a novel feature of the mode, and the smooth back may 
be made with or without a centre seam. The sleeves are of 
the regulation two-seam shaping and bell over the hand. 
Tucked-plaits to flounce depth ornament the skirt, which 
is in five gores and flares becomingly at the lower edge. A 


MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ SAILOR COSTUME 


foundation supports the skirt, which may be made with or 
without the dip. . 

Light-gray homespun makes a stylish suit, and the trim- 
ming may be of self-colored or black-and-white braid. 


ae, 
No. 5933.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 


Swiss is a universal favorite for Summer gowns and was 
used in the development of the mode shown 
on page 784, contrast being supplied in in- 
sertion, ribbon and all-over embroidery. 
The costume includes a waist that may have a 
high or Dutch round neck, in the former in- 
stance a yoke being demanded, with neck 
completion afforded in a standing collar. 
The fronts puff out prettily, with fulness at 
the top and waist-line, and the back also 
has fulness, with an invisible closing at the 
centre. Full-length, two-seam linings that 
may be in bell style at the hand or cut off 
at the elbow support short, full sleeves com- 
pleted with frills. The yoke is outlined by 
the trimming, and a close lining supports 
the waist. 

A skirt of the five-gored order is provided 
and may show the dip in front and the cus- 
tomary box-plait or gathers at the back. 
One or two straight ruffles headed by the - 
insertion accentuate the flare around the lower 
edge, which in the middle sizes measures 
about three yards. 

Sky-blue silk muslin would be charming 
with filet lace medallions let in for orna- 
ment. A short sash of panne ribbon isa 
fashionable accessory. Delicate shades of 
buff, pink and lavender are now procurable 
in sheer fabrics and are especially pretty 
by this mede. Mull, silk muslin, batiste, 
organdy, nainsook, net and foulard may be 

jtilized in connection with fancy tucking. 

We have pattern No. 5933 in five sizes 
for misses from thirteen to seventeen years 
of age. For a miss of fifteen years, the cos- 
tume needs eight yards and one-half of ma- 
terial twenty-seven inches wide, with a yard 
and one-eighth of all-over embroidery 
eighteen inches wide for yoke, collar and 
lower part of sleeves. Price of pattern, ls. 
or 25 cents. 

ae 


No. 5918.—MISSES’ TUCKED COSTUME. 


Cotton goods are adapted to tucked effects, 
and a pretty example developed in pink 
gingham relieved with white piqué anda 
touch of black velvet is illustrated on page 
785. By referring to figure No. 203 D an- 
other view of the mode may be seen. A 
blouse forms a part of the costume and is 
tucked at the back and also in front, where a 
pouching effect is given.. The fronts are 
apart to disclose a vest front of linen lawn 
arranged on the lining and closing at the 
centre under a box-plait. A collar suggestive of the Aiglon 
shaping stands high about the neck, and a wide sailor-collar 
seamed on the shoulders produces the requisite breadth. 
The bishop sleeves may be in full-length style, completed 
with pointed cuffs, or they may be shortened to elbow 
length with oddly shaped turn-back cuffs finishing them. 

The skirt is of the five-gored type, tucked in clusters to 
correspond with the waist, and an inverted box-plait is dis- 
played at the back. A pronounced flare is given the lower 
edge, which in the middle sizes measures about three yards 
and one-half. If desired, the dip may be adopted, and a 
crush belt is added. 

Primrose-yellow organdy would be charming with acces- 
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sories of white Mechlin lace, and black introduced in the 
belt. Very short sashes, bowed in two loops at the back 
and with wide, short ends are in style, and in white or black 
would be cAic for a frock of this order developed in pink 
dimity, in a Pompadour design of black and white flowers. 

We have pattern No. 5918 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. For a miss of fifteen 
years, the costume requires seven yards and one-fourth of 
goods twenty-seven inches wide, with .five-eighths of a yard 
of linen lawn thirty-six inches 
wide for vest fronts, and three- 
eighths of a yard of piqué 
twenty-seven inches wide for 
standing collar and one and 
one-fourth inch bands to trim. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or %5 cents. 


ae 
No. 5959.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 


Low-necked waists are emin- 
ently becoming and have been 
generally adopted for wear with 
or without guimpes. The cos- 
tume displayed at No. 211 D, is 
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4902 
MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ SAILOR COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A SHIRT-BLOUSE, TO BE SLIPPED 
ON OVER THE HEAD, WITH REMOVABLE SHIELD AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE FANCY 
YOKE-FACING ; AND A SEPARATE FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH AN INVERTED 
Box-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE DIP. 


(Described on Page 788.) 


also illustrated on page 786 in dotted Swiss trimmed with 
bands of insertion and embraces a waist of this type. A 
full bertha follows the low, rounding outline of the bodice, 
which is made over a lining and has fulness both at the 
top and waist-line, puffing out prettily in front, while the 
back closes invisibly. Graduated frills lengthen the short 
elbow sleeves, and a ribbon belt is worn. 

Five gores constitute the skirt, which may have either an 
inverted box-plait or gathers at the back and show the slop- 
ing dip in front. Character is supplied in eight narrow 
or five wider ruffles that give a graceful, fluffy effect, although 
fewer ruffles may be employed. A flare is given the lower 
edge, which in the middle sizes measures about three yards. 


«| 
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. Aconvenient accessory for high-necked 
wear is a separate guimpe of all-over lace, 
which may be made with or without 
sleeves and is headed by a standing 
collar. An invisible closing is arranged 
at the back, and the guimpe is secured at 
the waist by a draw-string inserted in a 
casing. 

Pompadour organdy, showing an un- 
conventional design of lavender and pink roses on a 
white ground, is extremely fashionable, and a guimpe 
of filmy Oriental net may accompany it. White dimity 
would also be attractive with white ribbons and lace 
or Swiss insertion. Other artistic effects may be 
obtained with embroidered mull, batiste and plain 
silk muslin with lace medallions let in. For the 
guimpe such fabrics as fancy tucking, Swiss, chiffon, 
net and the numerous lace and embroidery all-overs 
are in vogue. . 

We have pattern No. 5959 in five sizes for misses 
from. thirteen to seventeen years of age. For a miss 
of fifteen years, the costume requires six yards and GIRLs’ DRESS, WITH BERTHA IN HANDKERCHIEF STYLE, AND WITH OR 
one-fourth; the lowest narrow ruffle, three-fourths of WITHOUT THE SEPARATE GUIMPE AND FITTED Bopy LINING, 


d: the lowest ‘de: pute on caved hot AND A SKIRT CONSISTING OF A STRAIGHT FLOUNCE 
ayetes eS TQWwe NIMES PUN E> ete eae © JOINED TO A STRAIGHT UPPER SECTION, 


(Described on Page 789.) 





wide ; with sleeves, two yards of goods in the same width. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


ae, ; 
No. 5902.—MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ SAILOR COSTUME. 


Cherry-colored serge in one instance and white brillian- 
tine in the other were made up attractively in the mode illus- 
trated on page 7&7, and pleasing relief was introduced in 
contrasting braid. A different portrayal of the mode is given 
at figure No. 205 D. A shirt-blouse is included in the ‘cos- 
tume and is made to be slipped on over the head, being 
held in to the waist by draw-strings. A yoke-facing that is 
shallow at the back and deep in front with an irregularly 
shaped lower edge gives character to the blouse, and a wide 
sailor-collar, showing embroidered stars, broadens the 
shoulders in the fashionable way and extends over the tops 





= -920 ™ of the sleeves that are shaped by one seam and plaited above 
GiRLs’ DREss, WITH HIGH OR RouND NECK, FULL-LENGTH OR ae saree Le ae pane ° — a = aaa * 
' SHORT PUFF SLEEVES, AN ATTACHED SPRAIGHT, FULL = © ket is j y Ae 1 ; f = neues SUEE CS: 
SKIRT AND WITH OR WITHOUT Bopy LINING, tion, and a pocket is inserted in the left side. An adjust- 
peed es able shield headed by a standing collar accompanies the cos- 

(Described on this Page.) . 
: tume, and an embroidered anchor adds an ornamental touch. 


The skirt is of the popular five-gored 
order, flaring prettily at the lower edge, 
where in the middle sizes it measures 
about three and one fourth yards. An 
inverted box-plait or gathers may contro’ 
the fulness at the back, and the dip may 
be introduced in front. 

White lady’s-cloth stitched in white 
would be smart for seaside and general 
wear, and a tie of blue or scarlet silk 
would supply a pretty touch of color. Etamine, 
cheviot, canvas, beige, colored and grass linens, duck, 
piqué, Galatea and cotton scrim are also suggested. 

We have pattern No. 5902 in eight sizes from ten 
to seventeen years of age. For a miss of fifteen 
years, the costume requires four yards and _ three- 
fourths of material forty-four inches wide, with three- 
eighths of a yard of silk twenty inches wide for the 
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tie. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
5951 vy 
GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH OR WITHOUT TIE Bony LINING AND SEPARATE 
GUIMPR AND WITH AN ATTACHED STRAIGHT SKIRT. No. 5920.—GIRLS’ DRESS. 


Renew On Rare Si) This frock, pictured in the adjacent column made of 

striped gingham and white piqué is provided with both 

material twenty-seven inches wide. The guimpe without high and low, rounding neck, in the former case a standing 
sleeves needs three-fourths of a yard eighteen inches collar finishing the yoke. A bertha that describes irregu- 








GIRLS’ DRESSES 789 








GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH OR WITHOUT THE BobDy LINING, AND WITH AN 
ATTACHED FULI. DOUBLE-SKIRT FROM WHICH THE UPPER SKIRT 
MAY BE OMITTED: FOR WEAR WITIL OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE., 


(Described on Page 780.) 


larly shaped scollops gives the proper 
breadth across the shoulders, and has 
strap extensions crossed in_ front. 
Fulness appears at the top and waist- 
line in front and also at the back, h 
where the closing is made with buttons 

and button-holes. The full-length { 
bishop sleeves are finished with strap- 
bands, but if preferred they may be 
in short puff style completed with 
turn-back cuffs. The skirt, which is 
joined to the waist, is straight and 
full, and a deep hem forms a finish at 
the lower edge. Belt sections in strap style are crossed 
at the centre of the back and front, and a fitted lining 
may support the waist. Braid provided the simple 
decoration. 

For warm afternoons a charming reproduction 
would be of pink sprigged organdy, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace, and worn over a pink organdy 
lining. A sash of panne ribbon bowed at the back 


effect the closing at the back, and a draw- 
string run through a casing confines the 
guimpe to the waist. 

Scarlet piqué, with a guimpe of tucked 
white lawn, would be gay for country and 
seaside wear. 

We have pattern No. 5951 in eight sizes 
for girls from five to twelve years of age. 
For a girl of nine years, the dress requires 
four yards of material twenty-seven inches 
wide, with three yards and three-eighths of edging four 
and one-fourth inches wide for bertha and sleeve frills. 
The guimpe needs five-eighths of a yard of nainsook 
thirty-six inches wide for sleeves, with three-fourths of a 
yard of all-over embroidery eighteen inches wide for 
collar, bands and simulating yoke. Price of pattern, 9d. 
or 20 cents. 
ae 


No. 5923.—GIRLS’ DRESS. 


A separate guimpe accompanies the dress depicted at 
figure No. 210 D, and at the top of page 788, where it is 





5906 


GIRLS’ YOKE DRESS, WITH FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES AND 


in Greenaway style will give a picturesque effect. WITH OR WITHOUT Bopy LINING, AND WITH AN ATTACHED FIVE- 
Lawn, dotted Swiss, dimity, nainsook, Galatea, linen GORED SKIRT HAVING GATHERS OR INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE 


and woollen fabrics are worn. 

We have pattern No. 5920 in eight sizes for girls 
from five to twelve years of age. To make 
the dress for a girl of nine years, requires four 
yards of gingham twenty-seven inches wide, 
with seven-eighths of a yard of piqué in the 
same width for yoke, collar, bertha, cuffs and 
belt sections. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


ae, 
No. 5951.—GIRLS’ DRESS. 


A novelty in berthas is pictured at the foot of 
the preceding page as the feature of the dress, 
which is made of white piqué and Hamburg 
embroidery with soutache braid and small pearl 
buttons to trim. The dress is in low-necked 
siyle and has a front that pouches attractively, 
while the back also displays fulness at the top 
and waist-line and closes with buttons and but- 
ton-holes. Short puffs banded above frills form 
the sleeves, and the bertha, which is also frilled, 
is circularly shaped and extends in long tab 


Back aNp ONE oR Two STRAIGHT RUFFLES. 


(Described on Page 790.) 





ends down the front, terminating below the Gini. press, WITH AN ATTACHED STRAIGHT, FULL SKIRT AND WITH OR 


waist-line. A straight, full skirt is attached to 
the waist, a belt being included in the joining. 
A separate guimpe developed in all-over em- 
broidery and nainsook is a convenient adjunct 
for high-necked wear. A straight collar tops it, and sleeves 
of the bishop type are used. Buttons and button-holes 


WITHOUT THE GUIMPF. 
(Described on Page 791.) 


shown made of blue dimity, decorated with embroidery and 
with a sash and bertha of dotted Swiss bordered with bands 


790 


of the dimity. The low, rounding neck is followed by a 
bertha cut from a square and otherwise known as the hand- 
kerchief bertha; this describes deep points and stands out 
broadly over the tops of the short sleeves, which are irreg- 
ularly shaped at the lower edge. Gathers regulate the ful- 
ness at the waist-line in front and also at the back at each 


5911 

NECK AND FULL-LENGTH OR 
SHORT PUFF SLEEVES, AND AN ATTACHED FIVE-GORED. SKIRT 

WITH GATHERS OR INVERTED BoOx-PLAIT AT THE BACK. 





GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH HIGH OR ROUND 


(Described on Page 791.) 


side of the closing. The full skirt, which is joined to the 
waist, has a straight upper portion lengthened by a gathered 
flounce, and a deep hem finishes the lower edge. Straps of 
insertion hold in place the sash, which is ‘bowed at the 
back and conceals the belt finishing the lower edge of the 
waist. 

The guimpe, which has a simulated yoke of fancy tuck- 
ing, is developed in lawn and trimmed with embroidery. A 
band of insertion encircles the neck, and similar bands 
complete the full-length bishop sleeves. The closing is made 
at.the back with buttons and button-holes, and a draw-string 
run through a casing confines it to the waist. 

White dotted Swiss would be dainty with edgings of Val- 
enciennes lace, and a sash of rose-pink panne ribbon. 
Straw-colored silk gingham is also pretty, with white trim- 
mings, and a touch of black introduced in a sash of Liberty 
ribbon. Colored linen, nainsook, mull, Galatea, challis, 
wash silk, net, lace, étamine, etc., achieve charming results. 

We have pattern No. 5923 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. For a girl of nine years, the 
dress requires three yards of blue dimity thirty inches 
wide, with a yard and one-fourth of white Swiss twenty- 
seven inches wide for the sash and bertha, and two yards 
and one-fourth of insertion an inch and a quarter wide for 
straps and to trim; the guimpe needs five-eighths of a yard 
of lawn thirty-six inches wide for sleeves, with half a yard 
of fancy tucking eighteen inches wide for simulating yoke, 
and seven-eighths of a yard of insertion one inch wide for 
the bands. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


ae 
No. 5934.—GIRLS’* DRESS. 


A practical development of blue-and-white striped ging- 
ham, showing both a lengthwise and bayad¢re effect, is pic- 
tured on page 789, and beading run with ribbon supplied 
the decoration. Another view of the dress is given at figure 
No. 218 D. A _ body lining supports the waist, which is de- 
signed for wear with or without a guimpe and is shaped in 
low, rounding outline at the top. It pouches in front, where 
fulness appears at the top and waist-line, and also at each 
side of the closing at the back, which is made with buttons 
and buttonholes. A gathered bertha formed of sections caus- 
ing it to describe points at the lower edge gives the fashion- 
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able broad-shouldered effect and falls over the tops of quaint 
puff sleeves gathered into bands. A full double-skirt, the 
upper portion of which may be omitted, is attached to the 
waist and sets out in the approved way. A belt is included 
in the joining. 

Pink-and-white dimity would be serviceable and pretty, 
trimmed with lace and velvet rib- 
bon. Organdy, dotted Swiss, lawn, 
India linon, silk gingham, challis, 
white and colored linens and wash 
silk give general satisfaction. 

We have pattern No. 5934 in 
ten sizes for girls from three to 
twelve years of age. For a girl of 
nine years, the dress cut lengthwise 
will require four yards and three- 
fourths of material twenty-seven 
inches ; cut crosswise, five yards 
and one-eighth of goods in the 
same width. Price of pattern, 9d. 
or 20 cents. 


ae 
No. 5906.—GIRLS’ YOKE DRESS. 


Sheer, transparent fabrics will 
be exceedingly popular this Sum- 
mer, and decoration may be sup- 
plied in Valenciennes, Mechlin and 
Oriental laces. A charming de- 
velopment in dotted Swiss is ex- 
hibited on page 789, with trim- 
mings of insertion and _ edging. 
Figure No. 212 D also shows this design. <A yoke of all- 
over lace is a feature of the waist, which may be made with 
or without a lining, and fulness appears at the top and lower 
edge of the front and back. ‘The closing‘*is made at the 
back with buttons and buttonholes, and a collar to match 





' the yoke stands high about the neck. Bands complete the 


bishop sleeves, which may be in elbow or full length. A 
five-gored skirt is attached to the waist, and the flare at 
the lower edge may be emphasized by one or two straight 
ruffes. Gathers or an inverted box-plait may remove the 
fulness at the back, and a sash gives a dressy touch. A 
unique aspect is obtained by the disposition of the trim- 
ming, which adds style and character to the design. 
Dull-pink linen would be pretty with bands of the new 
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5946 
GIRLS’ APRON, WITH V NECK. 
(Described on Page 791.) 


open-work piqué braid to trim. Gingham, piqué, lawn, 
dimity and hght-weight woollens are attractive selections. 

We have pattern No. 5906 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. For a girl of nine years, the 
dress needs five yards of material twenty-seven inches wide, 
with one-fourth of a yard of allover lace eighteen 





MISSES’ JACKETS 


inches wide for yoke and _ collar. 
20 cents. 


Price of pattern, 9d. or 


ae. 
No. 5913.—GIRLS’ DRESS. 


Many of the frocks intended for warm weather are 
made in low-necked style 
with removable guimpes, 
and the design depicted 
at the foot of page 789 
developed in gingham 
and Hamburg edging con- 
forms to this pleasing 
fashion. The waist is 
shaped with a low, round- 
ing neck and _ has slight 
fulness at the waist-line 
in front, while the back 
closes with buttons and button-holes. A 
bertha widened by a deep frill broadens 
the shoulders and extends in revers down 
the front. Elbow sleeves shaped with 
one seam are adopted, and graduated 
frills complete them. A straight, gather- 
ed skirt is attached to the waist, and a 
belt is included in the joining. 

The guimpe of nainsook and fancy 
tucking is topped by a standing collar 
and confined to the waist by a draw- 
string. Full-length bishop sleeves that display conventional 
wristbands are used. 

Pink beige, a new cotton fabric with a silk finish, would 
be charming with trimmings of Valenciennes lace. Cham- 
bray and colored linens are also in favor. 

We have pattem No. 5913 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. For a girl of nine years, the 
dress requires three yards and three-eighths of material 
twenty-seven inches wide, with three yards and five-eighths 
of edging five inches wide for frills ; the guimpe, five-eighths 
of a yard of nainsook thirty-six inches wide for sleeves, with 
five-eighths of a yard of fancy tucking eighteen inches wide 
for collar, wristbands and simulating yoke. Price of pat- 
tern, $d. or 20 cents. 





wae 


No. 5911.—GiRLS’ DREss. 
Piqué was used for the dress represented at the top of page 
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MISSES’ ETON BLOUSE JACKET, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
POSTILION. (KNOWN AS THE ‘* GIBSON” RLOUSE.) 


‘(Described on this Page.) 


790, and cotton braid and ruffles of embroidery decorated it. 
The dress, which is again displayed at figure No. 207 D, 
may be made with a yoke topped by a standing collar, 
or the yoke may be omitted, leaving the peck in low, round- 
ing outline. (Gathers control the fulness of the waist at the 
top and lower edge, and the closing is made at the back 








791 


with buttons and button-holes. A broad-shouldered appear- 
ance is obtained with a bertha that has a graceful, pointed 
outline, and the full-length bishop sleeves, gathered into bands, 
may be replaced by jaunty puff sleeves also completed with 
straight bands. A five-gored skirt is joined to the waist, a 
belt being included in the joining. An inverted box-plait or 
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Misses’ COLLARLESS ETON JACKET, WITH OR WITHOUT POSTILION OR CENTRE~ 
BACK SEAM, AND WITH POINTED OR ROUND CORNERS. 


(Described on Page 782.) 


gathers may regulate the fulness at the back, and an elabor- 
ate result is achieved by the disposition of the trimming at 
the lower edge. A sash of silk gives an ornamental touch. 

Blue or pink Swiss would be charming with frills 
of the same edged with Mechlin or Valenciennes lace. 
Other commendable fabrics are dimity, organdy, lawn, nain- 
sook, India linen, wash silk, foulard, mercerized linen, beige 
and silk gingham. 

We have pattern No. 5911 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. To make the dress for a girl 
of nine years, will require four yards of material twenty- 
seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


ae, 
~ No. 5946.—GIRLS’ APRON. 


In close resemblance to a dress is the sleeveless apron 
illustrated on page 790, white lawn and edging being utilized 
for making it. A seamless yoke that is shaped in 
V effect at the neck and square at the lower edge 
is a novel item of the mode, gathers controlling 
the fulness below both in front and at the back, 
where the closing is made with buttons and button- 
holes. A full bertha produces the fashionable 
breadth across the shoulders. A gathered skirt 
is attached to the waist, a belt of insertion being 
included in the joining, and a deep hem finishes 
the lower edge. | 

Nainsook is also in favor, with ruffles of the 
same edged with wash lace—preferably Torchon 
or Valenciennes. An apron of blue and white 
gingham trimmed with bias ruffles of the material 
would be very practical. Victoria lawn, India linon, 
percale, gingham, calico, cotton cheviot and Ger- 
man prints are durable materials that may be used. 

We have pattern No. 5946 in nine sizes for 
girls from four to twelve years of age. For a girl 
of nine years, the apron requires two yards and 
three-eighths of material thirty-six inches wide, 
with three yards and one-eighth of edging five 
and three-fourth inches wide for yoke and bertha 
and seven-eighths of a yard of insertion one and 
one-fourth inch wide for belt. Price of pattern, 6d. or 16 
cents. 


ae 


No. 5909.—MISSES’ ETON BLOUSE JACKET. 
Fashionable width is allowed over the bust in the mode 
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pictured on page 791, developed in tan cloth 
‘and which is in the popular “ Gibson” style. 
The broad-shouldered effect is emphasized by 
plaits that taper to the lower edge and are 
stitched in place, concealing side seams used in 
the shaping. The fronts are turned back in 
revers at the top, and buttons and button-holes 
are used for the closing. Neck completion is 
afforded in an extra long rolling collar. The two- 
seam sleeves bell at the wrists, and a postilion 
plaited to accord with the jacket may be added 
if-desired, a ribbon belt outlining its joining. 

For general wear dark-blue satin-faced cloth 
is advised, with a skirt of the gored type. 

We have pattern No. 5909 in four sizes for 
misses from thirteen to sixteen years of ag>. 
For a miss of fifteen years, the jacket requires 
a yard and one-half of material fifty-four inches 
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5980 





GIRLS’ OR MISSES’ CoaT OR JACKET, WITH REMOVABLE SHIELD, AND A PER 


MANENT SHAWL-COLLAR AND REMOVABLE FANCY SAILOR-COLLAR. 


wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


ag 
No. 5945.—MISSES' COLLARLESS ETON JACKET. 


For cool days and also to complete a smart 
toilette the silk Eton jacket is without a peer. A 
fashionable design is exhibited on page 791 in 
tucked taffeta, in bias effect, and also in cloth, 
in each instance with machine-stitched bands 
for a finish. By referring to figure No. 218 D 
another effect may be seen. The Eton, which 
may be made with or without a seam at the 
centre of the back, is comfortably adjusted and 
displays dart-fitted fronts that describe a fash- 
ionable slope at the lower edge and give the 
straight-front appearance. The top is cut out in 
rounding or pointed effect to correspond with 
the lower front corners, and the two-seam 
sleeves flare over the hands. An inverted box- 
plait gives fulness to the postilion, which, if 
desired, may form a stylish feature of the mode. 

We have pattern No. 5945 in four sizes for 
misses from thirteen to sixteen years of age. 
For a miss of fifteen years, the jacket requires 
three yards of tucking eighteen inches wide, or 
a yard and one-eighth of the material fifty-four inches wide, 
and one-fourth of a yard of plain taffeta twenty inches wide 
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GIRLs’ Lone Coat, IN GIBSON” STYLE. 
(Described on this Page.) 


for bands to trim jacket of tucking. Price of pattern, 9d. or 


20) cents. 
ae 


No. 5969.—GIRLS’ LONG Coat. 


The long coat pictured on this page is in distinct “ Gib- 





(Described on this Page.) 





Missks’ BOx-PLAITED SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, THE PLAITS OUTLIN- 
ING A YOKE IN FRONT; CLOSED AT THE BACK, WITH HIGH OR SLIGHTLY 


POINTED NECK AND WITH OR WITHOUT Bopy LININg. 
(Described on Page 793.) 


son ” style and also displays other attractive features. Tan 
cloth was selected for it, and machine-stitching makes a neat 
finish. The customary fulness is taken up 
in plaits that broaden the shoulders in the 
correct way and taper to the waist-line, where 
they widen gradually toward the lower edge. 
The closing is made at the centre and under 
the plait-at the left side. The standing collar 
closes at the side, and turn-back cuffs orna- 
ment the two-seam sleeves. A leather belt 
secured at the front under a large buckle and 
braid fancifully applied add an attractive 

touch. . 

Black taffeta would be crc, with a white 
leather belt; relief notes of Carrickmacross 
lace might adorn the plaits. 

We have pattern No. 5969 in ten sizes for girls from 
three to twelve years of age. To make the coat for a girl 
of nine years, will require two yards and three-eighths of ma- 
terial fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


wae 


No. 5980.—GIRLS’ OR MISSES’ COAT OR JACKET. 


Fawn cloth was utilized for the coat depicted above, 
and white piqué with edging was the material selected for 
the accessories. The coat is in box style, with under-arm 
seams aiding in the adjustment, and vents are introduced 
in the customary way below the seams. The closing is 
made in single-breasted style with buttons and _ button-holes, 
and laps that conceal the openings to pockets are stylish 
features. Turn-back cuffs complete the two-seam sleeves, 
and the fashionable breadth across the shoulders is imparted 


: MISSES’: SHIRT WAISTS 





MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH OR WITHOUT 
Bopy-LINING, 


(Described on this Page.) 





MIssFs' TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH SAILOR 
COLLAR AND REMOVABLE CHEMISETTE ; WITH OR 
WITHOUT Bopy LINING. 


(Described on this Page.) 


by a rounding shawl-collar that rolls with the fronts, and 
over which may be wor a removable sailor-collar uniquely 
shaped in front and in square outline at the back. A shield 
that is completed with a standing collar is supplied for use 
when desired, and the closing is effected at the back. 

Black peau de soie would be chic with a collar of Limerick 
lace for contrast. Taffeta, tailor fabrics, cheviot and cloths 
in general, as well as piqué and duck, are recommended. 

We have pattern No. 5980 in eleven sizes from four to 
fourteen years of age. Fora girl of nine years, the coat 
pattern calls for a yard and three-eighths of material fifty-four 
inches wide, with seven-eighths of a yard of piqué twenty- 
seven inches wide for the shield.and removable collar. Price, 
9d. or 20 cents. 

ae 


No. 5938.—MISSES’ BOX-PLAITED SHIRT-WAIST OR 
SHIRT-BLOUSE. 


One of the girlish shirt-waists closing at the back is dis- 
played on page 792 made up in Swiss, ornamented with lace 
edging and insertion. Box-plaits outlining a yoke adorn the 
front of the waist and show at the centre of the back, where 
the closing is invisibly effected. The sleeves are box- 
plaited, with the fulness released to droop slightly above 
straight cuffs that support turn-overs and adhere to current 
Style in closing on the inside. ‘Turn-overs also vary the 
stock, which shows crosswise plaits, and a crush belt of rib- 
bon defines the sloping dip. - A lining that consists of backs 
and a dart-fitted front seamed at the centre, is provided by 
the pattern for use when desired, and provision is also made 
for a slightly open or high neck, in the latter instance a neck- 
band affording completion. 
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The delicate shades of pink, blue, yellow and 
green have superseded more vivid colors. A 
reproduction of the mode in wild-rose organdy, 
trimmed with Honiton bands, would be charm- 
ing, and a skirt to correspond could be added. 
Dimity, lawn, mull, batiste and other sheer 
fabrics will give a pretty result. 

We have pattern No. 5938 in five sizes for 
misses from twelve to sixteen years of age. For 
a miss of fifteen years, the shirt-waist requires 
three yards of material twenty-seven inches wide. Price, 
9d. or 20 cents. 
ae 


No. 5965.—MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE. . 


A favorite mode for shirt-waists is shown at the top of 
this page made up in cheviot. Piaits stitched to yoke depth 
give the proper effect in front, where the regulation pouch 
is obtained. A novel feature is the right front extending over 
the left, the closing being made with buttons and button- 
holes ina style suggestive of Russian designs. 
Tucks break the severity of the back, and taper 
to the waist-line. Cuffs that button on the inside 
vary the bishop sleeves, and a removable collar 
worn over a neck-band is a stylish accessory. 
A lining consisting of dart-fitted fronts and a 
back seamed at the centre is provided for use 
if desired, and a belt with crossed ends defines 
the dip. 

White butcher’s linen would be pretty, with 
pearl bullet buttons for ornament. Mercerized 
fabrics are also smart, such shades as Nile- 
green, rose, lavender, blue and the new shades of crushed 
pink being in style. 

We have pattern No. 5965 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. To make the shirt-waist 
for a miss of fifteen years, will require three yards and three- 


eighths of material twenty-seven inches wide. Price, 9d. 
or 20 cents. . Dasa 
ae 
No. 5958.—MISSES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT- 
BLOUSE. “ee 


A becoming design is pictured in the adjacent column, 
made up in blue linen, with accessories of white piqué. 
The mode is tucked to yoke depth in front, the fulness puffing 
out below and being drawn in again at the waist-line. The 
closing is made at the centre through an applied plait with 





GIRLS’ oR Misses’ RussIAN BLOUSE, WITH AIGLON SLEEVE BAND 
OR POINTED CUFF, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE LINING. 


- (Described on Page 794.) 


buttons and bution-holes. Tucks give a tapering effect to 
the back, and a stylishly shaped sailor-collar widens the 
shoulders, calling into use a removable chemisette that may 
be headed by a standing collar. Cuffs that close on the inside 
with buttons and button-holes complete the bishop sleeves. 
A strap-belt gives a dressy touch to the mode, which may be 
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constructed with a lining that comprises a back seamed at. 
the centre and dart-fitted fronts. . 

Spotted | silk gingham yields good results, and ‘India 
Madras, ém- 


linen and grass linen are also fashionable. 
broidered lawn, gingham, duck, 
piqué, cheviot, percale and the nu- 
merous mercerized fabrics make 
up attractively. 

We have pattern No. 5958 in 
four sizes for misses from thirteen 
to sixteen years of age. Fora 
miss of fifteen years, the shirt- 
waist requires three yards and 
one-fourth of blue linen twenty- 
seven inches wide, with one yard 
of white piqué in the same width 
for chemisette, cuffs, belt and 
sailor collar. Price, 9d. or 20 
cents. 

ae 


No. 5963.—GIRLS’ OR MISSES’ 
RUSSIAN BLOUSE. 


Braid has been restored to favor 
for decorative purposes and em- 
bellishes the mode pictured at the 
foot of page 793, for which dull- 
blue foulé was used. The Russian 
shaping is given the blouse, which 
sets smoothly. at the top and 
droops all around over a strap- 
belt that follows the lower edge. 
A plait is arranged at the left side 
of the front, the closing being made under it in characteris- 
tic fashion. The bishop sleeves may be completed with 
strap- -hands that accord in shaping with the collar, or pointed 
cuffs may be used instead. A fitted lining may serve as 
foundation. an ee 

White cashmere will be pretty with bands of cretonne 
appliqué and filet lace. <A golf red silk or veiling waist 
may’ ‘have collar, cuffs and plait of white taffeta stitched 
in réd silk." Novel effects are also obtained with silk, 
flannel, piqué, 
duck; Jinen, ging- 
hawt, seersucker, 
and” ‘shirt - waist 
fabrics i in general. 

“We have pattern 
No. 5963 in- six 
sizes from six to 
sixteen years of 
age. For a miss 
of twelve years, the 
blouse requires a 
yard and _ three- 
fourths of material 
forty -four inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 9d. or 20 
cents. 


ae 
No. 5973.—GIRLS’ 


SHIRT-WAIST OR 
SHIRT-BLOUSE. 





Shirt - waists are 
now: ‘adopted by 
both young and old, 
because of their 
many admirable 
features. White 
lawn was selected for the development of the design pictured 
on this page, and insertion and edging provided suitable de- 
coration. The waist follows the shaping of modes for adults, 
in general outline, having a seamless back with fulness at the 
waist-line, and the fronts droop prettily, the closing being 
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GIRLS’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH SAILOR 
OR SHAWL COLLAR AND REMOVABLE CHEMISETTE, 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE Bopy LINING. 


(Described on this Page.) 


Misses’ SKIRT: CONSISTING OF A FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT, AND A FIVE-GORED 
SKIRT WITH GRADUATED TUCKED PLAITS DESCENDING TO FLOUNCE 


THE DELINEATOR : 


effected at the centre with buttons and buttofBoles. A 
sailor collar is introduced to give the shoulder breadth which 
is now demanded, ard: the ‘frilled edges “fall over the. taps 
of sleeves of the conventional bishop order ‘completed 
with cuffs. A removable: shield 
topped by a standing collar‘is a 
. . Stylish accessory, and, if desired, 
a lining consisting of dart-fitted 
fronts and a back seamed at the 
-.centre may be used. 

Pale-blue linen may be utilized, 
with a shield of white piqué and 
decorations of Irish embroidery. 
A stylish waist could be evolved 
from white silk gingham. Mer- 
cerized goods, cotton cheviot, 
grass linen, batiste, piqué, duck, 
percale, madras and numerous 
weaves of silk yield smart develop- 
ments. 

We have pattern No. 5973 in 
eight sizes for girls from five to 
twelve years of age. For a girl 
of nine years, the shirt-waist re- 
quires two yards and one-eighth 
of material thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 6d. or 145 cents. 


wae, 
No. 5950.—MISSES’ SKIRT. 


Tucked plaits are a novelty of 
the season and are particularly 
pretty as an ornamental feature of pliable fabrics. They 
embellish the mode illustrated below, and also at figure 
No. 218 D, which is developed in the former case in 
dove-gray veiling simply machine-stitched. Five gores 
give shaping to the skirt, which displays tucked plaits from 
the top, where the dip may be introduced, to graduated 
flounce depth. An inverted box-plait removes the fulness at 
the back, and the skirt measures about three yards and 
three-fourths at the lower edge in the middle sizes. The 
pattern provides a 
foundation skirt, 
also constructed in 
five-gored style, and 
having the fulness 
at the back laid in 
an inverted box- 
plait. The required 
flare is given at the 
lower edge. 

The fashion for 
loose-meshed goods 
has reinstated all 
such materials, and 
grenadine, étamine, 
canvas cloth, wool 
scrim and barége 
are especially smart. 
A reproduction in 
white étamine, 
would be stylish, or 
royal-blue could be 
selected for more 
general wear, Cot- 
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5950 


ton scrim would also 

be fashionable, with 

WITH OR WITHOUT THE Dip. wash lace medal- 
(Described on this Page.) lions let in. A skirt 
of this style in 


navy-blue camel’s- 

hair, mohair or cheviot would be suitable for ordinary wear. 

We have pattern No. 5950 in four sizes for misses from 

thirteen to sixteen years of age. For a miss of fifteen years, 

the skirt will need three yards and three-fourths of material 
forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESSES 







No. 5976.—LITTLE GIRLS’ BOX-PLAITED -DRESS. 


Box-plaits are the ornamental feature of the mode shown 


in this column in blue silk gingham, trimmed with edging. 
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5976 
LITTLE GIRLS’ BOX-PLAITED DRESS, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
SEPARATE GUIMPE AND THE Bopy LINING. 


(Described on this Page.) 


The dress is in low, rounding outline at the top, where it is 
softened by a fluffy bertha, and box-plaits are taken up both 
back and front. The closing is concealed at the back under 
the plait at the centre. Quaint short sleeves, lengthened by 
frills, complement the dress, which is supported by a lining. 

Allover embroidery and nainsook were used for the 
guimpe, which may be dispensed with, and is in high-necked 
style headed by a band collar. Corresponding bands com- 
plete the bishop sleeves, and a draw-string holds the guimpe 
in.to the waist. A back closing is effected with buttons 
and button-holes. 

Piqué is a favorite material, and a guimpe of fancy tuck- 
ing may be worn. Lawn, organdy, swivel silk, dimity, India 
linon, Marseilles and other wash fabrics are advised. 

We have pattern No. 5976 in six sizes from three to eight 
years. Fora girl of five years, the dress requires two yards 
and three-fourths of goods twenty-seven inches wide, with 
four yards of edging four and one-half inches | 
wide ; the guimpe needs half a yard of nainsook 
thirty-six inches wide for sleeves, with five- 
eighths of a yard of all-over embroidery eigh- 
teen inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 
cents. 

ae 


No. 5912.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ DRESS. 


This picturesque dress, illustrated at figure 
No. 206 D and also on this page, was con- 
structed in the latter instance of white lawn, 
and an elaborate effect was given it by decoration of tucks, 
lace insertion, edging and fancy tucking. A pointed yoke 
characterizes the mode, and double berthas follow the out- 
line, giving a fluffy, softening effect. The long skirt has 
fulness at the top of the front and at the back, where the 
closing is made with buttons and button-holes. Straight 
bands complete the bishop sleeves, and a band to correspond 
encircles the neck. 

Silk gingham, dimity, nainsook, batiste, challis, alatross 
and wash silks are in good taste. 

We have pattern No. 5912 in seven sizes for children 
from one-half to six years of age. For a child of five years, 
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the dress requires three yards and a half 
of material thirty-six inches wide, with three- 
eighths of a yard of fancy tucking for the 
yoke. Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 


iy No. 5948.—LITTLE GIRLS’ FRENCH DRESS. 


A pointed yoke of tucking distinguishes 
the mode illustrated at the foot of this column, which is of 
the popular. French shaping. Gingham was the material 

_ here used, with accessories of insertion and edging. The 
waist has fulness at the top and lower edge, both in front 
, - and at the back, where the closing is effected with 
buttons and buttonholes. Bands frilled at the 
wrists complete the bishop sleeves, and neck com- 
pletion. to correspond is adopted. The stylish 
breadth across the shoulders is imparted by a 
bertha that follows the outline of the yoke. A 
straight, gathered skirt, decorated above the hem 
with tucks, is attached to the waist, a belt being 
included in the joining. 

Nainsook would be pretty for more dressy occas- 
ions, with decorations of Valenciennes lace. A serviceable 
lite dress for general wear could be developed in linen, 
trimmed with wash braid and feather-stitching. Charming 
results may be obtained with challis, veiling, albatross, cash- 
mere, cross-barred muslin, organdy, lawn, dimity and Swiss. 

We have pattern No. 5948 in six sizes for little girls from 
three to eight years of age. Fora child of five years, the 
dress needs two yards and three-fourths of material twenty- 





5912 5912 
LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ DRESS, WITH POINTED YORE. 
(Described on this Page.) 





LITTLE GIRLS’ FRENCH DRESS, WITH POINTED YOKE, 
(Described on this Page.) 


seven inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of tucking 
eighteen inches wide for the yoke, and three yards and one- 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH ATTACHED STRAIGHT SKIRT AND WITH OR 


WITHOUT THE GUIMPE OR Bopy LINING. 
(Described on this Page.) 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ DREss, IN RUSSIAN STYLE, WITH IN- 
VERTED Box-PLAIT AT THE UNDER- ARM SEAMS. 


(Described on this Page.) 


eighth of edging four inches wide for the bertha. Price, 
6d. or 15 cents. 


ae, 
No. 5940.—LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS. 


Swiss combined with white lawn was used for the frock pic- 
tured at the top of this page. It is in rounding, low-necked 
style, the outline being followed by a pointed bertha that falls 
over a circular bertha in novcl effect, and the elbow sleeves 
are completed with cuffs in corresponding outline. Gathers 
produce a bouffant appearance in front, while the back, 
which closes with buttons and buttonholes, has fulness also 
at the top and lower edge. A straight skirt is attached to 
the waist, and a sash is called into requisition. A body 
lining accompanies the dress for use if desired. 

A guimpe topped by a standing collar is included in 
the pattern, and has sleeves in full-length bishop style com- 
pleted with wristbands. A back closing is effected in the 
regulation way, and a draw-string secures it to the waist. 

Dimity, nainsook, mull, batiste, wash or China silk, foulard 
and clinging woollen fabrics yield satisfactory effects. 

We have pattern No. 5940 in seven sizes for little girls 
from three to nine years of age. For a girl of five years, the 
dress requires two yards and seven-eighths of goods twenty- 
seven inches wide, with half a yard of contrasting material 
thirty-six inches wide for plain bertha and plain cuffs; the 
guimpe needs half a yard of lawn thirty-six inches wide 
for sleeves, with five-eighths of a yard of tucking for collar, 
wristbands and simulating yoke. Price of pattern, Yd. or 
20 cents. 

ae 


No. 5975.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ L‘RESS. 
A mode that is highly desirable for both girls and boys is 








THE DELINEATOR 


pictured in the adjacent column in a development 

of blue linen and white piqué. The dress, 
which is in Russian style, displays a box-plaited 
back, an inverted’ box-plait at each under-arm 
seam and a front that is gathered below the 
waist-line to produce a long-waisted, bouffant 
effect. In inimitable Russian style, the closing is 
made through a lap at the left side with buttons 
and buttonholes, and gathers regulate the ful- 
ness at the neck, where a band collar that opens 
at the side is used. Straight cuffs complete the 
bishop sleeves, and straps are provided to hold 
in place a belt with pointed ends. 

White piqué would be cézc with scarlet Galatea 
introduced for contrast. Colored linens are in 
vogue, and khaki, Galatea, Marseilles, duck, can- 
vas, etc., are also recommended. 

We have pattern No. 5975 in seven sizes for 
children from two to eight years of age. Fora 
child of five years, the dress needs three yards 
and three-eighths of material twenty-seven inches 
wide, with half a yard of piqué in the same width 
for collar, cuffs, overlap and belt. Price, 6d. or 
15 cents. 

ae 


* No. 5968.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ 
OR PEASANT DRESS. 


VASSAR 


Gingham is receiving much attention this Spring 
for children’s dresses, because of its excellent 
wearing qualities. It was used for the dress 
shown below, and trimmed with edging and 





LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ VASSAR OR PEASANT DRESS, WITH HIGH 
OR RouNnD NECK AND FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT PUFF SLEEVES. 


(Described on this Page.) 





LITTLE GIRLS’ APRON OR PINAFORE, WITH TUCKED BERTHA. 
(Described on Page 797.) 


beading. A novel effect is imparted to the mode by the 
sleeves extending to the neck, the fulness at the top being 
gathered all around. A narrow band prettily frilled adorns 


LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ COATS, ETC. , 


the neck, but, if desired, a low-necked effect may 
be adopted and the full-length bishop sleeves 
shortened into quaint puffs that are banded and 
frilled at the lower edge. 

White wash silk or nainsook would be dur- 
able, with trimmings of Valenciennes lace. The 
use of dimity is also advised, and albatross, 
cashmere, flannel, muslin, Swiss, both dotted 
and plain, and lawn are appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 5968 in seven sizes for 
children from one-half to six years of age. For 
a child of five years, the dress requires three yards and one- 
half of material twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 


id. or 15 cents. 
ae 


No. 5927.—LITTLE GIRLS’ APRON OR PINAFORE. 


For general purposes aprons are very necessary, both for 
the schoolroom and playground. French nainsook was the 
fabric used for the development of the apron exhibited on 
page 796, and lace edging affords the required decoration. 
The apron, which is also displayed at figure No. 
209 D, is shaped at the top in low, rounding 
outline and is followed by a tucked bertha that 
gives the fashionable broad-shouldered effect. 
Gathers regulate the fulness at the top, and for 
the closing at the back buttons and buttonholes 
are used. 

A practical reproduction would be of blue- 
and-white striped gingham, trimmed with em- 
broidery. Dimity, lawn, percale, chambray or 
calico may be used with good effect. 

We have pattern No. 5927 in six sizes for 
little girls from two to seven years of age. To 
make the apron for a girl of five years, will require two yards 
of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price, 6d. or 15 cents. 


ae 
No. 5978.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ DRESS. 


Nainsook was used to make the dress pictured below 
in combination with fancy tucking and 
lace edging. The mode, which is in- 
tended for juveniles of both sexes, is 










with gathers take up the fulness. 
ing is effected at the back with buttons 
and buttonholes, and a frill finishes the 
neck, which may be plain or scolloped. 
Straight bands with frilled edges complete 


LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ DRESS, WITH YOKE IN SCOLLOPED OUT- 
LINE, AND THE NECK SCOLLOPED OR PLAIN. 


(Described on this Page.) 


the bishop sleeves, and an ornamental device is introduced 
in bayadére tucks heading the hem that finishes the skirt. 
Galatea is another material in favor, and adornment may 








characterized by a yoke in scolloped low- 
er outline, below which tucks alternating ° 
A clos- 
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LITTLE GIRLS' OR Boys’ LonG COAT, WITH SHAWL COLLAR AND 
REMOVABLE SHIELD. 


(Described on this Page.) 
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5960 
LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Bors’ LONG COAT, WITH YOKE. 
(Described on this Page.) , 


be added with embroidery. Wash silk, lawn, linen, mer- 
cerized cotton and soft woollens are also suggested. 

We have pattern No. 5978 in seven sizes for children 
from one-half to six years of age. To make the dress for a 
child of five years, will require two yards of material thirty- 
six inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of tucking 
eighteen inches wide for yoke and wristbands. Price, 6d. 


or 15 cents. 
ae, 


No. 5928.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ LONG CoaT. 


Light-weight tan broadcloth developed the mode depicted 
‘at the top of this page, and cuffs and a collar overlaid with 
lace are effective adjuncts. The coat, which is also portrayed 
at figure No. 214 D and is appropriate for little folks of both 
sexes, displays a back seamed at the centre and has loose 
fronts that close with buttons and buttonholes. A wide 
shawl-collar stands out over the topsof the sleeves, which are 
shaped with two seAms and completed with turn-back cuffs. 
A removable shield topped by a standing collar is provided 
for wear when desired. 

Taffeta, peau de soie, satin-faced goods, lady’s-cloth, 
Venetian twill and covert cloth are also recommended. 

We have pattern No. 5928 in nine sizes for children from 
two to ten years of age. To make the coat fora child of 

five years, will require a yard and a half of goods fifty-four 
inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard of all-over lace 
eighteen inches wide to cover collar and cuffs. Price, Yd. 
or 20 cents. 
ae 


No. 5960.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ LONG Coat. 


A square yoke is the feature of the mode illustrated 
above in a seasonable development of piqué, and embroid- 
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ered frills and insertion supply decoration. The fronts show 
an arrangement of box-plaits at both sides of the closing, 
which is made at the centre with buttons and buttonholes. 
The back also displays box-plaits and turn-back cuffs give 
style to the two-seam sleeves. The required broad-shouldered 
effect is obtained by a sailor collar of ample dimensions that 
is prettily frilled at the edges, and a rolling collar with a 
corresponding decoration 
falls gracefully over it. 

Black taffeta with 
batiste decorations will 
be smart, or pongee in 
self-color may be substi- 
tuted. A coat of this type 
in golf-red cheviot, with a 
collar of Irish point or 
embroidered batiste, 
would be charming. 
Lady’s-cloth, broadcloth, 
piqué, cheviot and fabrics 
of heavy body are also 
adaptable. 

We have pattern No. 
5960 in seven sizes for 
children from one to seven 
years of age. To make 
the coat for a child of five 
years, will require three 
yards and three-fourths of 
material twenty-seven 
inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 


ae 


No. 596!1.—LITTLE 
GIRLS’ OR Boys’ LONG 
Box COAT. 


Appliqué lace forms 
the decoration of the 
long coat illustrated on 
this page in a develop- 
ment of piqué and equally 
appropriate for little ones 
of both sexes. A re- 
movable shield, headed 
by a standing collar, is a 
convenient adjunct to the garment, which exhibits a seamless 
back of box shaping, and straight fronts that lap and 
close in double-breasted style with buttons and button- 
holes. Vents are introduced at the under-arm seams. 
A wide sailor-collar that laps with the fronts extends 
over the tops of the sleeves, which display turn-back cuffs. 





No. 5924.—LITTLE Boys’ NORFOLK SUIT. 


Blue serge is a favorite fabric for little boys’ suits and 
was used for the mode pictured at the top of page 799. 
Machine-stitching and buttons form the finish. The suit 
is in Norfolk style and includes a jacket that displays the 
characteristic plaits extending from the neck to the lower 
edge, and the usual front closing effected with buftons and 
button-holes. A turn-down collar finishes the neck, and 





LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ Lonc Box-CoAT, WITH SAILOR COLLAR 
AND REMOVABLE SHIELD. 


(Described on this Page.) 





LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ COAT, WITH PLAIN OR FANCY SHAWL-COL- 
LAR, AND FLY OR VISIBLE BUTTON CLOSING. 


(Described qn this Page.) 


THE DELINEATOR 


A striking reproduction would be of cranberry-red satin- 
faced cloth, contrasted with bands of batiste embroidery. 
Effective results. are also obtained with peau de soie, black 


taffeta, moiré, cheviot, piqué and tailor goods. 


We have pattern No. 5961 in seven sizes for children 
from two to eight years of age. To make the coat for a 
child of five years, will require three yards and one-fourth 

| of goods twenty-seven 
inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 


ae 


* No. 8949.—LITTLE 
GIRLS’ OR Boys’ COAT. 


Appliqué lace provides 
= | contrast in the stylish lit- 
tle garment pictured here- 
with and at figure No. 
217 D. The design is 
shown in the former in- 
stance in a development 
of fawn cloth, with the 
usual decoration of ma- 
chine-sstitching. The 
square box effect is given 
the coat, which exhibits 
vents at the lower part 
of the under-arm seams 
and has fronts that close 
with a fly or with visible 
buttons. Laps conceal 
the openings to pockets 
at the sides, and two-seam 
sleeves of the convention- 
al coat shaping are dis- 
played. The essential 
feature of the mode is a 
wide shawl-collar that ex- 
aggerates the breadth of 
the shoulders, and may be 
in plain or fancy outline. 

Black peau de_ soie 
would unite with Irish 
lace bands. A lining of 
sky-blue or blush-pink 
taffeta would add to the 
effect in removing the general sombre air. Bengaline, taf- 
feta, cheviot, serge and covert cloth give satisfaction. 

We have pattern No. 5949 in seven sizes for children 
from two to eight years of age. For a child of five 
years, the coat requires a yard and one-eighth of material 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 
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machine-stitching is used to sim- 
ulate cuffs at the wrists of the 
two-seam sleeves. A belt passed 
through straps and under the 
plaits in front supplies the fin- 
ishing touch. 

The knee trousers are shaped 
with the customary centre and 
leg seams. Pockets are used at 
the sides, where openings may 
be arranged if the trousers are not to close with a fly. 

Nut-brown lady’s-cloth would be jaunty with a white 
leather belt. Excellent results are also achieved with the 
new art cheviots, corduroy, cravenette, flannel, mohair, piqué, 
Galatea and tailor goods. 

We have pattern No. 524 in seven sizes for little boys 
from four to ten years of age. To make the suit for a boy 
of seven years, will require a yard and three-fourths of ma- 
terial fifty-four inches wide. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 


LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ DRESSES 


No. 5966.—LITTLE Boys’ DRESS. 


A becoming dress for a small boy is pictured below 
and to make it white piqué was used, trimmed with 
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LITTLE Boys’ NORFOLK SUIT: CONSISTING OF A JACKET WITH 
PLAITS LAID ON, AND KNEE TROUSERS WITH OR 
WITHOUT A FLYy. 


(Described on Page 798.) 





LITTLE Boys’ DRESS, WITH REMOVABLE SHIELD. 
(Described on this Page.) 


insertion and edging. Under-arm seams give semi-ad- 
justment to the dress, which displays a seamless back and 
fronts that lap and close in double-breasted style with but- 
tons and buttonholes. A deep sailor-collar tapering in 
front relieves the plainness of the mode and is elaborated 
with frills and insertion. The bishop sleeves sag over con- 
ventional cuffs, and straps are introduced to holdin place a 
leather belt that accentuates the quaint long-waisted effect. 
A removable shield with a standing collar and having an 
embroidered emblem is called into use. 

Scarlet Galatea with a collar of all-over embroidery would 
be smart, and a belt of white glazed kid should be worn. 
Duck, khaki, denim, cotton cheviot, linen and woollen goods 
are advised, and kid or patent-leather belts are preferred. 

We have pattern No. 5966 in four sizes for little boys 
from two to five years of age. For a boy of five years, the 
dress requires two yards and seven-eighths of material 
twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 


ae, 
No. 5967.—LITTLE Boys’ DRESS 


A jaunty design for the little man is illustrated in the 
opposite column made of blue and white linen, trimmed with 
braid. The long waist is tucked at the back, and in front 
at each side of a wide plait arranged at the centre, where 
the closing is made. The tapering ends of a sailor collar 
outline the plait, and a band collar finishes the neck. The 
bishop sleeves are plaited at the wrists to simulate cuffs. 
A kilt skirt is attached to the waist, a plait being formed in 
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front, in apparent continuation of the one in the waist. 
Straps are used to hold the leather belt in place. 

Khaki would be stylish, with reliefs: of white linen and 
black braid decorations. Mercerized fabrics, Galatea, denim, 
piqué, duck and suitings are appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 5967 in four sizes for little boys 
from two to five years of age. Fora boy of five years, the 
dress requires three yards and three-fourths of material 
twenty-seven inches wide, with half a yard of contrast- 
ing material twenty-seven inches wide for sailor collar. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


ae, 
No. 5964.—LITTLE Boys’ OR GIRLS’ TUCKED DRESS. 


Tucks embellish the mode pictured at the foot of this 
column, which is developed in blue and white gingham, 
ornamented with buttons and stitching. The garment, which 
is appropriate for small folk of both sexes, displays fine tucks 
at the centre framed by deeper tucks, a similar effect being 
carried out at the back, where the closing is made with 
buttons and buttonholes. The bishop sleeves have wrist- 
bands decorated with buttons, and a narrow band encircles 
the neck. A straight, gathered skirt, arranged in a broad 
box-plait in front, is attached to the long waist and is 
finished at the lower edge with a deep hem. Straps are 
employed to hold the belt in place. s 

White nainsook would be pretty with a sash substituted 
for the belt. Serviceable fabrics are colored and grass linen 
silk gingham, lawn, dimity, India linon and percale. 

We have pattern No. 5964 in five sizes for children from 
two to six years of age. For a child of five years, the dress 
requires thtee yards and one-fourth of goods twenty-seven 





5967 
LITTLE Boys’ DRESS, WITH ATTACHED SKIRT. 
(Described on this Page.) 
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5964 
LITTLE Boys’ OR GIRLS’ TUCKED DBESS, WITH ATTACHED SKIRT, 
(Described on this Page.) 





inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of contrasting 
material in the same width for neck-band, wristbands and 
belt. Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 


N SPITE OF the fact that there are so many 
beautiful flowered materials exhibited, pure 
white is to be the favorite of the season. The 
variety of white materials is umprecedented, 
every texture and weight being shown, from the 
sheerest, airiest mulls and nets to the zibelines 
of rough, hairy weave and the handsome lus- 
trous cloths. In this great assortment of 

white silk-and-wool and all-wool fabrics, none is more in 

demand for costumes for afternoon drive or promenade 
wear than coarse, open-mesh wool canvas. It is admir- 
ably adapted to the new modes. 

White mohair is another fabric that will be extensively 
worn, and it is equally attractive when fashioned into a 
simple morning toilette made with a jaunty Eton jacket 
and skirt in the approved walking length, to be worn with 
a white silk or batiste shirt-waist, or into a dressy after- 
noon gown lavishly decorated with Irish crochet or point 
Arabe lace, with appliqués or medallions to match and 
tucks or plaits as an additional ornamentation. This ma- 





terial will be in high favor because of its wiry, dust-resist- 
ing quality, a feature of particular value in that a garment 
may be easily and satisfactorily brushed and cleansed. 

A charming dress for wear on sultry Summer days is 
made of white Habutai or India silk. There are many 
estimable qualities that will insure the popularity of this 
silk, its soft, pliable texture and the fact that it launders 
beautifully, in capable hands, being among them. Simple 
designs should be chosen for a dress of this sort, and tucks 
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or plaits or faggoting are the decorations generally used. 
The pongee gown is an item of great importance in the 
Summer wardrobe, and it will be simply constructed, the 
skirt just short enough to clear the ground and with 
flounces, tucks or plaits as the only decoration, ‘The waist 
may be in shirt-waist or less severe style, with motifs of 
filet lace outlining a deep yoke effect and also appearing 
on the sleeves. A vest and collar of embroidery may be 
introduced, if preferred, to the yoke of fancy tucking. 
The modish skirt for all except dressy wear, or when 
made of soft diaphanous fabric or rich silk, is made to 
show a close adjustment about the hips and has the back 
in habit style. In length, it just escapes the ground. 
































COTTONS, WOOLLENS 


THE DESIGNS OF THE MATERIALS ARE SHOWN IN ACTUAL 
SIZE, TO GIVE THE EFFECT 


The new English and Scotch tweeds, homespuns and 
cheviots form extremely smart skirts of this type, with 
which are usually worn a jaunty Eton or Norfolk jacket 
and a shirt-waist of madras, cotton cheviot, linen, piqué 
or percale made in tailor style. The mixed browns with 
dashes of white are particularly attractive, and the grays 
equally so. They are characterized this season by a 
very coarse weave, though light in weight, and seem 
quite as suitable for masculine as for feminine wear. 
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An almost invisible stripe is the point of interest in 
others of these woollen fabrics, and several different but 
harmonizing and delicate colors are often combined in 
the one material. ‘The tones of beige or tan commingled 
with a Delft or corn-flower blue make some of the choicest 
of these samples and suggest an attractive street costume 
for either a miss or young matron, while a pale-gray chev- 
iot with hair-line stripes of white at rather close intervals 
is still another smart fabric and may be selected for the 


WASH LINENS AND CSc FOR sle WEAR, 


Digitized by OO ce 





A tan-colored linen duck with embroidered polka-dots in self 

color, scarlet, royal-blue or black is one of the latest novel- 

ties and may be used to fashion the entire dress or may be 

AN D SU M MER SI LK S combined with the plain goods. The silky sheen imparted 

to the new linens adds greatly to their attractiveness. A 

navy or Delft blue duck with rather large white embroidered 
dots scattered over it is a pleasing fabric. 

A novel weave showing a snow-flake effect in white 
with white hairline stripes at rather wide intervals char- 
acterizes a new linen with the ground in apple green, rose 
pink, china blue, pale yellow, violet or gray. The daintiest 
of morning dresses and shirt-waists may be made of this 
novelty, which suggests many pleasing modes for children. 

Among the wash fabrics toile du Nord is given prefer- 
ence over many of the old-time favorites for dresses and 
shirt-waists. There are dainty color combinations in both 
the stripes and checks, and it will in many instances usurp 
the place so long held by zephyrs and Scotch ginghams. 

The sheer eftect of pineapple grenadine is suggested in 
a new cotton weave termed Anatolian. This novelty is 


SIZE AND ALSO REDUCED TO ONE-FOURTH ACTUAL 
OF GOODS IN THE PIECE 











































maid of ten or twelve years as well as for her elders. A 
perfectly plain cheviot in a silver-gray tone is always a 
stylish material, and there are innumerable ways of add- 
ing distinction to a costume made of these plain fabrics 
by using braid, buttons or stitched bands of cloth or silk. 

A stylish mixed cheviot shows an intricate woven device 
in black and white ; the surface of the goods is extremely 
rough and hairy, and its costliness will prevent its use 
from becoming too general. For travelling or rough 


procurable in delicate as well as substantial color com- 
binations and with straight or serpentine silky stripes. 

Fabrics having a mercerized finish are very popular. 
The high lustre, the characteristic feature of these goods, 
is so nearly like that of silk as almost to defy detection. 
The most attractive ginghams, chambrays and linens are 
shown in this mercerized finish. 

A feature of the season is the demand for dainty mousse- 
line in small patterns with both wide and narrow borders 


wear during vacation days there is no more serviceable and 
at the same time more stylish material. 

Next to the woollen materials, which are intended for 
actual service, there are many varied and attractive linen, 
duck and linen-canvas weaves that are wonderfully well 
adapted for wear in extreme warm weather. A coat-and- 
skirt suit of these goods will be found an indispensable 
addition to the Summer outfit. The linen shades are 
perhaps best liked, in both the plain and figured varieties. 





formed of larger flowers. The sheer French mulls in floral 
patterns with border effects are also included among the 
choicest of the Summer goods. Little trimming is used 
with these decorative fabrics. 

More beautiful than all the other wash fabrics are the 
embroidered white batistes which may be procured in 
robe patterns and by the yard as well. The combination 
of close embroidery and open medallion designs lends to 
the sheer goods a very refined air. 

Grass cloth in white, with a stripe of close weaye, is 
an attractive novelty that suggests the daintiest of thin 
toilettes, while an almost endless array is shown of fine 
lawns with open-work stripes-or lace insertions. 


SOME NEW EFFECTS IN CHEVIOT SUITINGS. 
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THE DELINEATOR 


THE SEASON’S DRESS TRIMMINGS 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN RUCHINGS AND NETS FOR SUMMER ACCESSORIES 


—~\\O THE woman who loves pretty 

} clothes all sorts of artistic possibili- 
ties are suggested in the trimmings 
that are brought out this season. 
Even the gown intended for ordinary 
wear Is to be adorned with a bit of lace, 
ribbon or embroidery; or, perhaps, tucks 
| or plaits will enter into the decorative 
scheme—for a touch, at least, of adornment is absolutely 
essential. If possible, the popularity of tucks and plaits 
has increased this season, and the new materials, which 
adapt themselves admirably to the graceful lines achieved 
by this form of decoration are legion. Full gathered frills 
and flounces of straight or circular shaping form another 
important item in trimmings, and are used both plain and 
elaborated with tucks or lace on the edges. Lace insertion 
having either a straight or irregular edge applied between 
clusters of vertical tucks or apparently run through slits 
made in the material beneath box-plaits, the insertion running 
horizontally, affords pleasing ornamentation for foulards, 
veilings and thin cotton fabrics; the material being cut away 
from beneath, the silken lining, in a self or harmonizing 
color, is prettily revealed. Both bodice and skirt may carry 
out this idea. 

The heavy, new filet in square, oval and round medal- 
lions, embroidered in the centre with white wool will appeal 
to those who demand innovations, and its somewhat high 
price will keep it from being too generally used. The 
white wool centre is very effective in the meshes of the 
deep-écru lace, and as a trimming for the white wool gowns, 
which are promised such high favor for seashore wear. 

Filet lace in the usual coarse mesh, worked in floral and 
conventional designs with linen threads, will be extensively 
used to trim foulard or veiling dresses and also those of net 
and batiste. It is procurable in straight and irregular edged 
bandings and edgings and also in separable appliqués and 
motifs, while the all-over variety to match will be used for 
yokes, vests, bertha collars and entire waists. 

An indispensable feature of dress for every kind of gown 
except the tailor costume is the wide collar of lace. All kinds 
and shapes are shown in the shops, but the ingenious woman 
will fashion her own collar from wide edging or of all-over 
lace, arranging it upon a foundation of silk or satin cut to 
the desired shape, or else merely applying it unlined when 
the lace is sufficiently heavy ; the latter course is preferable. 
Irish crochet, guipure, Russian and point Arabe are the 
laces that are especially well adapted to these becoming 
accessories of dress. 

Embroidered batiste collars, revers and bretelles—sug- 
gesting the old English style—are other items worthy of 
mention. These are used on both silk and light woollens, 
and there is perhaps no more attractive or suitable orna- 
mentation for a batiste or grass linen. Insertion and edging 
to match, also the all-over variety, are procurable. A 
fascinating gown may be developed from sheer batiste, 
in a rich cream hue, with the above mentioned trimming. 
A foundation slip of white taffeta or India silk, or one of 
some pale, delicate color, would enrich a dress of this 
description, though a slip of fine lawn trimmed with dainty 
Jace would be equally pleasing. 

A decoration that is brought out in various ways consists 
in applying velvet disks and polka dots of different sizes on 
veiling and foulard gowns. A border trimming of this kind 
is effective; a buttonhole stitch around the edge secures 
the disks in position, while a dainty little embroidery design 
encircling each gives an added touch of distinction. These 
dots or disks are usually of the same shade as the fabric 
which they adorn, though they may be in a harmonizing 
tone or black on both bright and delicate hued gowns. An 






effective idea is to alternate the disks with medallions of 
deep-écru filet lace set in. Such a trimming adorned a cir- 
cular flounce which characterized a skirt of beige veiling. 
With the velvet disks of golden brown, the contrast was 
a most stylish one. Faggoting done in silk to match the 
velvet appliqués joins the flounce to the upper part of the 
skirt. The bodice was decorated with disks and lace me- 
dallions and fancy stitching to match that on the skirt. 

Stitched bands in self color or white provide the only dec- 
oration permissible on morning dresses of pink, blue and 
heliotrope linen, and there are innumerable ways of dis- 
posing them. Bands outlining the seams of the skirt, with 
the lower edge prettily scrolled, and the same idea carried 
out on the shirt-waist or bolero jacket forming a part of the 
costume, will add to the stylish effect. Small or medium 
sized white pearl buttons in bullet shape are sometimes 
used in clusters over the stitched bands. A pale or Wedg- 
wood blue, delicate pink or pale-yellow linen tnmmed in 
this way, with the bands and buttons in white, would be 
smart. A white linen shirt-waist should be worn with a 
costume of this description, and a fine white lawn stock 
with turn-over embroidered in white and a color to match 
that of the gown, and a belt of white stitched linen clasped 
with either a pearl or plain gold buckle, are appropriate ad- 
ditions. A white straw sailor with a simple garland of pink 
roses, forget-me-nots or violets, according to the color of the 
material used for the dress, would provide the finishing 
touch to an outdoor costume unusually stylish and at the 
same time thoroughly practical and comfortable. 

Embroidery forms one of the most important decorations 
of the season. Open-work embroidery distinguishes many 
of the newest batiste trimmings; both floral and conven- 
tional patterns are wrought in these beautiful embroideries. 

Twine-colored guipure with embroidered medallions of 
white batiste would provide an effective trimming on a mode- 
colored batiste gown. 

On plain. fabrics silk and mohair braid are to usurp the 
place of stitching, if Fashion’s predictions are verified. 
They are exhibited in colors as well as in black and white 
and in black-and-white mixtures, and while the first are 
used upon materials in which the color matches or prettily 
harmonizes, the last mentioned are more fashionable and are 
employed on gowns of all colors as well as those carrying 
out the black-and-white combination. There are several 
widths procurable in these braids and many varieties of 
designs, those of irregular edge being, perhaps, in highest 
favor. The distinguishing feature is their pliable quality, 
which readily adapts them to any mode of disposition. 

Passementerie “ patties,” having tiny ornaments hanging 
from the centre, are another variation of this braid trim- 
ming and are very effective. 

Buttons were never more fashionable than they are at 
present; they are employed upon dresses of every descrip- 
tion, and their use is not altogether ornamental. Ball but- 
tons in old silver, gold and silk are among the most effective, 
while the jewelled and enamelled varieties are beautiful. 

Charming boas are fashioned from fancy and plain nets, 
tulle, chiffon, mousseline de soie, Liberty satin and taffeta, 
and also from the handsome wide ribbons. These acces- 
sories, while expensive when bought in the shops, may be 
made at home by clever fingers with the materials sold for 
the purpose. Black and white are preferable, though dainty 
colors are sometimes seen for evening wear; black and 
white combined ‘s extremely fashionable. Boas of ostrich, 
coque and marabou are also worn. 

Yokes and vests of fancy tucking and faggoting are an im- 
portant decorative fancy, and with a little ingenuity and the 
proper materials the work may also be done at home, the 
cost being thereby materially lessened. 





RUCHINGS FOR BOAS. 











PLAITED CHIFFON FLOUNCING, WITH RUCHING. . CHIFFON RUCHING FOR NETS ANDO CHIFFON. 


CHIFFON AND SILK RUCHINGS. 


SOME OF THE NEW NETS FOR MAKING BOAS. 
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FANCY TUCKING IN MOUSSELINE DE SOIE, FOR VESTS, YOKES, ETC. 





PLAITED CHIFFON WITH FANCY EDGE, FOR BOAS, ETC. 


JUBY TRIMMINGS AND FEATHER-8TITCHED BAND. 


PLAIN CHIFFON RUCHING. 
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HOUGH trying very hard to 
like bright colours, we seem 
to find it difficult to succeed 
in the endeavor. Red cloth 
dresses are announced as 
being ideal for immediate 
wear, and a bright shade of green has 
also been smiled upon by the authori- 
ties, yet the majority of English women 
remain faithful to gray and black and 
white, no doubt waiting for the glory 
of a Summer sun to induce them to 
adopt the more gorgeous tones. Black 
and white in stripe, check or spot are 
to be seen in tweed, cloth and silk; and 
a combination of white lace with black 
lace is very popular for evening wear, 
while a remarkably pretty effect is 
gained by a frock of white foulard spot- 
ted with black, which bears a vest of 
white lace strapped with lines ot pale- 
blue glacé. Pale blue is much in 
favour, and in alliance with black and white it yields 
especially happy effects. 

Face cloths are softer than ever this year; indeed, they 
seem as supple as putty, and very much the same colour; and 
they are being trimmed with elaborations of strapping, fan- 
ciful buttons and revers faced with flowered silk, embroidery 
or hand-painted lace. The coat and skirt style of costume 
obtains as it always has done at this season of the year, 
being preéminently comfortable and convenient; and once 
again I observe that we wisely recognize the useful and dec- 
orative possibilities of blue serge. 

The most economical of us, with a little taste and a care- 
ful watching of the vagaries of Fashion, may invest the blue 
serge dress with the grace of novelty, while we stamp upon 
it the label chzc. The blue serge for my taste should be 
very dark in tone, bearing a very fine diagonal surface. The 
coat may be semi-fitting in the front, having a belt at the 
back brought into the side seams and fastening in the front. 
A most effective belt may be made of four shades of green 
glacé silk, toning from the brightest emerald to the palest 
apple. Wear beneath this coat a tucked white muslin shirt, 
which can be obtained at a very moderate cost, the collar- 
band to be encircled with a narrow band of emerald-green 
silk falling in the front with two ends tasselled with black 
and white silk. Have dark-green buttons on the coat and 
face the collar either with Irish lace or plainly with dark 
blue serge. <A plainly strapped skirt and a toque made of 
green leaves, with a bunch of mauve hyacinths at one side, 
will complete a costume at once striking, inexpensive and 
elegant. 

Alpaca is a fabric which may also be commended for 
wear by the economical, as it lasts better than any other, if 
bought of good quality. 1 have seen recently designed for 
festive occasions a lavender alpaca, with the skirt showing 
a garland of glacé flowers, a blouse bodice of soft white 
batiste with insertions of lace, and the coat entirely made of 
lavender glacé, in a sac shape, bearing many tiny little tucks 
and a hood round the shoulders of the silk lined with finely 
embroidered muslin to match the skirt; and this might well 
be completed with a hat of Tuscan, with the brim lined with 
lavender, and bunches of dark-red roses forming the cache- 
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peigne at the back. And this reminds 
me that the most popular shape in hats 
is that which turns down on the face 
in front and up at the back, where the 
brim shows some decoration of black 
velvet bows, groups of flowers or draped 
lace. Hats of this shape are made in 
chiffon or in straw; sometimes the 
chiffon is run into tucks, sometimes it 
is lightly gathered, and again it may 
be seen either plain or bearing painted 
_flowers uponit. And florally decorated 
chiffon or mousseline is being much 
used to make soft underskirts, to bro- 
cade bodices or Summer frocks for slim 
firures. 

The fichu is one of the features of 
the hour, and a picturesque evening 
dress made of chiné silk bearing pink 
flowers on a white ground, with the 
centre seam and the hem of the skirt 
quaintly outlined by a little coquillage 
of pink and white ribbon, is completed with a swathed 
bodice with a collar turned down round the shoulders, over- 
laid by a fichu of chiffon edged with lace ; the elbow sleeves 
bear frills to match the fichu. Fichus of muslin also com- 
plete muslin dresses, and during this season the throat will 
again be in evidencein the daytime. It would seem, indeed, 
as if the time of the stiff collar-band were past. Of course, 
every woman cannot wear her dress open at the front with 
becoming advantage, and to those debarred may be com- 
mended the collar-band of transparent lace. 

It is strange to notice how earnestly Englishwomen have 
come to regard the importance of lingerie, and with what 
special care they study their corsets.. The straight-fronted 
variety seem to have come to stay, and these are invariably 
provided with suspenders, which help to keep them down in 
their proper position. Somewhat new is the making of 
stays and petticoat in one piece of silk, but this is suited 
only to the wealthy; however, the desire for the beautiful 
extends amongst all the classes, and even the most inex- 
pensive underclothing is to-day made pretty by coloured rib- 
bons and beadings and lace. The harsh long-cloth dear to 
the hearts of our mothers is severely disregarded even by 
the less frivolous, and those who are obliged to wear flan- 
nel underclothing make this pretty by insertions of coarse 
Valenciennes and narrow ribbons, while the economical 
replace the lace and chiffon flounces on silk petticoats by 
plain silk flounces bearing stripes of velvet ribbon, or inset 
pieces in bow design of coarse lace. It is obvious that 
lace thus treated will last three times as long as the lace frill. 

Skirts are somewhat shorter than they were last year, but 
still by no means off the ground; they trail to a most grace- 
ful length, and in form and shape they continue to be most 
varied. The old sun-ray pleating has been making another 
bid for favour, but not with conspicuous success, and the 
skirt which is kilted round to the front width has also been 
persuasively offered; but on the whole we prefer the tight- 
fitting skirt, with perhaps a few tucks in the centre of the 
back to induce it to universal becomingness: to the knees 
the best cut skirts cling closely, and thence wind about the 
feet in graceful curves, requiring by the way, very diplo- 
matic and tactful management. 
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HERE is nothing more c/ic this 
season than a costume of beige 
or mastic nun’s-veiling, with a 
bolero of Pompadour taffetas in 
light-colored designs. The toi- 
lettes worn at the vernzssage, at 
the races, and at the Spring 

horse-show have been so attractive as to 
make one glad that Summer is at hand. 
The Champs Elysées and the Bois are 
enlivened by a moving flower garden; 
hats, gowns and parasols are Nature’s 
counterpart. Flowered materials of all 
kinds—organdies, muslins, tatfetas, china 
silks, nun’s-veilings, crépes de Chine and 
mulls—are strewn like some fairyland 
terrace with roses, daffodils, hydrangeas, 
forget-me-nots and poppies. Hats of 
these same flowers nod their approval 
from the wearers’ heads, and crown the 
pretty queens of fashion, who should 
rejoice at this years mode, which is the 
perfection of grace. The skirt, still keeping its close effect 
about the hips, has added innumerable folds to its hem; it 
unfurls like the corolla of a blossom. For those who have 
wearied of the skirt which has changed little in its general 
lines for the past two years, there are new skirts with count- 
less pleats about the waist stitched one upon the other ; there 
are gathered skirts, and Pompadour skirts with a suggestion 
of fulness on the hips. 

The great American cities should adopt a European cus- 
tom which adds greatly to the enjoyment and picturesque- 
ness of a Spring season in any capital. Paris, London, 
Rome, Florence, have each, in its public park, a drive which 
is fashionable not only in the afternoon, but in the morning 
as a promenade, a general out-of-door meeting place for the 
gay world. The Avenue des Acacias, Rotten Row, the 
Cascine in Florence, the Pincio in Rome, present at this time 
a most brilliant spectacle. Lines of beautiful conveyances 
are drawn up under the ilex or the acacias while their owners, 
in their charming morning costumes of exquisite embroidered 
muslin, lawn, crépon, taffetas, etc., walk and talk and visit in 
the open air. 

An altogethér new style this year is the combining of 
thick and thin materials in the same dress. For example, 
a foulard skirt has- the back breadths in chiffon; a nun’s- 
veiling or light cloth skirt has the back breadths in foulard 
or taffetas. This is continued up on the waist, and draped 
trimmings, volants, ruffles and plissés are very much used over 
the shoulders and corsage. Sleeves have an increasing ful- 
ness which is placed now at the elbow, now at the wristina 
ba‘loon, now at the upper seam in gathers. Stitching is used 
as a trimming in itself, being sewed in patterns on gowns of 
plain homespun, cashmere or taffetas. Taffetas is less 
worn for whole gowns, but still used for wraps, boleros and 
trimming bands. Velvet and satin ribbon are constantly 
worn as trimming either in straight bands, which are very 
effective, or in lattice-work from four to fifteen inches high. 
Quantities of lace and embroidery are used with ‘the thin 
dresses, and a new touch is added by placing colored silk 
under the transparent lace or guipure. The palest tints are 
most popular—beige, putty, heliotrope, mignonette, white 
—and all of these are combined in the Pompadour silks. 
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By Mrs. John Van Vorst. 


This reversion to the 18th 
century styles and materials 
shows how constantly the Pari- 
sian dressmaker, who is both 
student and artist, searches the 
past for new ideas. Last year 
on returning from Rome I said 
one day to my milliner: “ Have 
you ever been to Italy?” She 
laughed: “ Indeed, Madame, I 
have been many, many times; 
how could I “spire myself 
otherwise?” One often sees in 
the great National Library of 
Paris, dressmakers poring over 
the precious old prints of long 
ago, studying lines and effects, 
seeking inspiration for what we 
are to wear the coming season. 

Striped silks are offered to us 
this year in black and white, 
in gray and white and also with 
an indistinct flower pattern running over them. For even- 
ing wear and demi-toilette nothing is so attractive as 
the low-necked Pompadour bodices, high in the back, 
pointed in front, and with elbow sleeves. Madame de 
Pompadour, who hgs given her name to so much style 
and material, was Reo of the French King, Louis 
XV. She was a 4 oise by birth, a great student by 
inclination. The portrait in the Louvre, by Quentin de 
la Tour, shows her surrounded by ponderous volumes, her 
fingers between the leaves of One. She is dressed in 
a gown of flowered silk, with paniers on the hips, elbow 
sleeves, a pointed bodice cut low, powdered hair and 
dainty satin slippers. The name Pompadour style was 
given by her to all that was pretty in art as distinguished 
from the grandiose and cumbersome styles of Louis XIV. 

Among the new hair ornaments are nets of pearl or jet. 
The hair is worn low, the snood or net is placed over the 
smooth part of the head, but a small puffing of hair should 
follow the edge of the net in front. 

An exquisite and yet practical dress for cool Summer days 
is made of dark-blue voile. The skirt and waist are both 
trimmed with a deep, tucked flounce of the same material 
edged with two rows of black moiré ribbon. There is an 
emptecement with a lattice of the ribbon caught down by 
small jet ornaments. 

A pretty costume, suitable for coaching, for the college 
regattas or for afternoon wear at an early Summer house 
party, is of foulard, in réséda or gentian. The material 
has large polka dots. The skirt is made with horizontal 
pleats to the knees and a wide flounce of vertical pleats. 
There is a collar of guipure in points, finished with a broad 
band of black satin ribbon and two rhinestone buckles. 

Lace stocks are more the fashion than stiff ribbons and 


collars, and even for wear with shirt-waists the soft, pleated 


muslin with lace insertion should be used as collar and bow. 
Batiste blouses with embroidered dots, Louis XVI. bows or 
appliqué designs are very popular. They are made with a 
row of embroidery on each side of a box-pleat down the 
front, or with an open-work guimpe. The backs are made 
straight to the collar without a yoke, and the colors used in 
batiste and linen are pink, blue, yellow, gray and green. 
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BY MLLE. MIRABELLA 


THE ACCOMPANYING ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS SHOW THE MATERIALS FOR 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF A FASH- 
IONABLE STRAW HAT FOR SUMMER 
AND THE VARIOUS STEPS BY WHICH 
THE FINAL EFFECT IS REACHED 
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THE COMPLETED HAT IN CORRECT POSITION. 
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FIGURE No. 1.—This shows the frame made 
of silk brace wire and tie wire, which serves as 
a foundation for the straw braid of which the 
hat is to be constructed. The final shape of the 
model is clearly indicated in this illustration. 


FIGURE No. 2.—The black and white straw 
braids employed in fashioning the hat are here 
ictured. A round edge gives a finish to the 
lack braid, while the white is marked by a 
more open weave and the ordinary flat edge. 





FIGURE No. 3.—The foliage, which is in soft 
shades of green shading to brown, and the flow- 
ers—delicate pink roses—and buds are exhibited 


in this illustration. Four or five sprays of foli- 
age and the same number of bunches of roses 
and buds represent the trimming required. 


FictreE No. 5.—This left-side front view of 
the hat reveals the wreaths and foliage in 
proper position against the flaring brim, and 
also the black braid which forms the brim facing. 


FIGURE No. 4.—This shows the floral wreaths, 
which are artistically entwined and placed upon 
the brim facing at the left side. They are 
made_of shaded-pink and white buds and 
contribute an original decorative touch, the 
flare of the brim bringing out their full beauty. 





FIGURE No. 6.—In this illustration a right- 
side view is given, showing the shape of the 
crown, the disposition of the roses around the 
crown, and the foliage resting on the brim. 
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FASHIONABLE SPRING MILLINERY 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS SHOWING STYLISH EFFECTS IN THE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM STRAW, ALSO THE 
GRECIAN HAT AND VEIL. | 


The light, airy effects which marked the Winter models 
will be exaggerated in the midsummer hats. Hats made 
entirely of tulle, or of tulle with lace straw drawn through 
openings in tiny puffs, are extremely popular and are exhib- 
ited in a variety of shapes. The tucked tulle toques are 
charming, especially in black with the tucks stitched in white 
and simply adorned with a wreath of white jessamine closely 
following the edge of the rolled brim. Ivory disks and jet 
spangles dotted over black or white tulle form a novel decor- 
ative scheme; a marabout pompon tipped with jet is the 
only trimming used. 

Every kind of white lace is employed in the Spring models, 
Chantilly, Irish crochet and a fine guipure being special 
favorites, while an approved idea is shown in a white corded 
lace studded with pearls. A spreading black velvet bow 
and perhaps a few La France roses form the rather severe 
decoration. . 

Next in importance to the white hats are the écru lace 
creations, trimmed with pink roses and golden-brown velvet 
ribbon. These undoubtedly will become general favorites, 
especially when the wardrobe contains a pongee or light- 
beige grenadine, and certainly no Summer outfit will be com- 
plete without one of these gowns. 

There are hats of flowers and hats of leaves, and by far 
the smartest are made entirely of foliage and berries or of 
chrysanthemum straw, which closely resembles the petals of 
the flower from which it derives its name. All the popular 
shapes and the fashionable colors are procurable in this, 
and in some instances two shades will be effectively com- 
bined in one hat, the blending of coral and cardinal being 
particularly pleasing when adorned with green foliage and 
berries. This color combination is promised an extensive 
vogue this season, the black and white gowns which are so 
fashionable being given an air of. distinction by it. 

Pearls and pearl ornaments, especially in the flat shapes, 
distinguish nearly all the new hats, and their manner of dis- 
position is as varied as It is attractive. Leaves are spread 
Out in flat rosette shape with a pearl cabochon in the centre, 
and festoons of pearls are wound gracefully in and out of 


the brims, while lace and tulle studded with seed pearls are, 


draped in various ways, and large ball-pins of pearls are also 
effective. 
By their traditional right of beauty roses have the lead in 
floral decorations. Fruit blossoms are suggestive of Sum- 
5 pb 


mer days, while primroses, gardenias, camelias and geraniums 
are exceptionally pretty. Chiffon flowers are also used and 
are charming in both coloring and lightness. 

The principal feature in the latest models is the dip at the 
back, where some graceful arrangement of ribbon loops and 
ends, cascades of lace, or sprays of flowers appears. This 
novel trimming is especially suited to the low coiffure. 

The prevailing shapes this season are flat and broad, 
while the military air suggested in the tricorne hat has in- 
sured its popularity. With a flower brim and a broad bow 
at the back, the ends falling over on the brim, which is bent 
down on the hair, the tricorne is chic and generally becoming. 

The Cavalier toque, which is distinguished by the brim 
flaring at the left side, is another stylish shape, and the pic- 
turesque shepherdess, always charming for youthful wear- 
ers, is much seen. White and yellow silk braids form 
many of these hats, and the decoration consists of garlands 
of roses or other choice flowers. 

Soft, pliable, Italian chips, Tuscan straws and other braids 
are wonderfully like silk and offer great possibilities when 
cleverly manipulated. There are some new hats made of 
Tuscan beads or balls, either formed into cabochons or ar- 
ranged in ropes and draped around the frame, while another 
unique feature is the hat made of innumerable fine cords 
that closely resemble twine. An example of this odd style 
is made in the Cavalier toque shape, with the crown formed 
of alternate rows of Tuscan and this straw twine; the flar- 
ing rim is formed of ropes of the straw twine, and ‘the edge 
is bound with a fold of golden-brown velvet, while a bow of 
the velvet with long ends falling on the hair is disposed at 
the left side of the back. Further novelty is achieved by 
two huge ball-pins of Tuscan beads thrust through the top 
of the crown. The combination of shades expressed in this 
hat is suited to a variety of costumes. 

Saucer-shaped hats made of black or white tulle, or of 
both in alternate rows of plaiting, with a simple trimming 
consisting of a bunch of flowers arranged on top at one side, 
are one of the season’s novelties. The brim rolls up, and at 
the back soft black satin ribbon is knotted at the centre, the 
fringed ends falling over on the hair. 

An all-black hat of the picture type is one of the most 
useful bits of headgear in the outfit of the fashionable 
woman, its charm accentuating that of a dainty Summer 
gown of some delicate color or pure white. One of unusual 
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charm and elegance was made of black satin straw braid, 
and the wide brim was straight over the eyes in front and 
flared slightly at the left side, the approved dip appearing at 
the back. A soft drapery of black Chantilly lace was 
arranged over the brim, the edge falling over, and at each 
side of the back it was in cascade effect. Black velvet rib- 
bon formed into a bow was placed on a bandeau at the 
left side, and two black ostrich plumes swept gracefully 
around the crown with the ends falling over the brim at the 
left side toward the back. A rich pearl-and-jet cabochon 
seemingly held the plumes in position, at the right side, 
where the ends were concealed amid masses of lace. 

A fancy straw braid showing a mixture of black and écru 
and in a plaited design was employed in fashioning a stylish 
street hat intended to be worn with a veiling or batiste 
gown. The crown was rather low and flat, and the medium 
wide brim, which dipped at the back, bore a bow of soft 
black satin ribbon, the fringed ends of which fell almost to 
the shoulders. A wreath of black and deep yellow poppies 
having black centres was arranged on top of the brim, while 
tiny yellow and black buds, with a bit of green foliage here 
and there, were placed against the inside of the brim on the 
edge. This creation would be very becoming to a brunette, 
while the same idea carried out in shaded-pink and black 
roses would be charming for a fair wearer. 


ae 


DESCRIPTIONS OF MILLINERY PLATES. 


[FOR THE BENEFIT OF OUR AGENTS AND OUR READERS GENER- 
ALLY, WE WILL GLADLY INDICATE THE SOURCES FROM WHICH THE 
HATS PICTURED IN THE DELINEATOR PaGES ARE OBTAINED. ] 


FIGURE No. 1.—Irish crochet lace and black velvet are 
combined in this dressy hat, the latter being used to bind 
the edges of the wide flaring, slashed brim. The crown 
is low and flat, and a twist of white tulle encircles it and is 
brought over the brim at the left side of the back and draped 
on a bandeau that rests on the hair and supports a cluster 
of white roses. A white ostrich pompon with aigrette centre 
is disposed at the left side of the front. 

FIGURE No. 2.—An air of unusual good style marks this 
toque made of velvet, geranium blossoms and foliage. The 
rolling brim is formed of the velvet over which the gerani- 
ums are disposed. The crown is scarcely perceptible and 
is covered with the shaded foliage. The blossoms are 
massed in rosette form at the left side of the front against 
the brim. The same idea can be satisfactorily reproduced 
in black or white chiffon or tulle and with black, white or 
colored foliage and flowers. 

FIGURKE No. 3.—Flexible straw braid in pink and white 
was used to make this afternoon hat, the brim of which is 
wide and indented and the crown low and round. Bunches 
of sweet-peas in pink and white form the trimming, being 
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artistically arranged in garland effect around the crown. 

FIGURE No. 4.—Foliage and lace were combined in this 
stylish hat of the toque order. The rolled brim is formed 
of the foliage, which is in delicate tones, and the crown 
is made of lace. A spreading bow of black velvet on 
the crown at the back gives breadth and height, while pink 
roses are massed on a bandeau arranged beneath the brim 
at the left side toward the front. 

FIGURE No. 5.—This draped hat of black panne satin 
with white satin introduced in the brim, which is rolling and 
slightly flared at the left side, is an appropriate model for 
wear with street toilettes. Chiffon, Liberty silk and even 
flexible straw may be used to fashion this hat, and any pre- 
ferred color scheme may be adopted. 

FIGURE No. 6.—The distinguishing feature of this hat is 
the oddly shaped flared brim formed of rosettes of white 
straw braid with black centres. The crown is low and 
slightly belled, and loops of black velvet ribbon are disposed 
over it and against the inside of the brim. A small spray 
of white flowers is placed at each side of the crown. 

FiGURE No. 7.—Hats having the brim formed of rosettes 
of straw or chiffon are especially good style this season. A 
succession of rosettes made of white straw braid with centres 
of black chiffon in narrow folds forms the brim in this 
example, which is flared at the left side, and has the ap- 
proved dip over the hair at the back. The crown is of the 
black and white straw, intermingled, and a soft/twist of 
black velvet encircles it. Two large ball-shaped pearl pins 
are thrust through the brim at the left side toward the front. 

FIGURE No. 8.—The entire brim facing of this hat is 
formed of rows of narrow black lace, while a wreath of roses 
and buds gives a finish to the edge. The hat is made of 
white straw braid, and the crown is bell-shaped, while the 
wide brim, which flares decidedly at the left side, is brought 
over against the top of the crown. Pink ribbon loops rest 
on the hair at the left side toward the back, and a twist of 
the ribbon encircles the crown, the ends falling over. 

FIGURE No. 9.—The fashionable tricorne shape is shown 
in this hat, the crown of which is flat and formed of foliage, 
and the rolled brim is made of roses veiled in lace. A band 
of black velvet follows the outer edge of the crown, and a 
bow of white ribbon, with the ends falling on the hair, is 
placed at the back. 

FiGURE No. 10.—This modish street hat is made of 
white cloth corded in red and is draped over the frame in 
plateau effect. A knot of two-toned red and white ribbon 


secures a red quill that is disposed across the front of the hat. 
FIGURE No. 11.—Deep-écru Mexican straw was employed 
to make this hat, which has a low crown and wide brim 
with a slight peak in front and rolled at the back. The 
entire crown is covered with shaded velvet foliage, with a 
deep-red rose at the left side. 
the rolled brim at the back. 


Foliage is massed against 











FIGURE No. 1.—Lace garnitures for dress wear are in 


evidence now even 
more than __ ever, 
and those in collar 
form which may 
be put on and off 
at will are more 
desirable than 
those. which are 
applied perman- 
ently. The plain- 
est of waists may 
at once be enliv- 
ened and enriched 
by the addition of 
one of these de- 
signs, which, when 
carefully made, is 
an accessory that 
will last a long 
time and should be 
highly prized and 
cared for. 
Scarcely too 
much stress car be 
placed upon the 
fact that the work 
should be carefully 
done. To begin 
with, the braid 
should be_ basted 
upon the pattern 
so that the design 
is well covered, 
with the braid per- 
fectly flat. If the 
braid is basted on 
the outer curves, 
crossing the braid 
when the curve is 
reversed, this 
method will be 
found to retain the 
correct effect of the 
design, otherwise 


the braid will draw and the original motif may be lost. 
Next to this a correct and careful making of the stitches 


Lace Making 


ADJUSTABLE WAIST DECORATION 
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The collar-shaped decoration illustrated is 
formed of écru-and-gilt braid, although an 
equally handsome design may be developed 
from the plain or fancy linen braids. And 
let it be made a rigid rule, that only the 
best linen braids are to be used; the effect 
is not only handsome in the beginning, but 
the linen braids launder beautifully, taking 
on a silky sheen, whereas the cotton braids shrink, distort- 


ing the entire design; for the spaces filled in by the stitches 
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FIGURE No. 1.—ADJUSTABLE WAIST DECORATION, 


is important. It is far better to have only two or three 


stitches carefully worked than a number which are indiffer- 
ently executed. Although the various stitches necessary are 


Shown on the 
Stamped pattern, 
where a worker is 
unfamiliar with one 
Or several, others 
may be substituted; 
always remember 
that those with 
which the worker 
‘S most conversant 
should be repeated 
most frequently. 
Aim to work each 
Succeeding piece 


better than the last, so that finally your lace pieces will com- 
Pare favorably with those of years ago when only trained 
workers were interested in the art. 





FIGURE No. 2.—STOCK-COLLAR TO MATCH LARGE DESIGN. 


formation contained in this article. 
for making the lace shown in this number of THE DELIN- 
EATOR can be obtained at her rooms, 34 West 22d St., N.Y. 


contract and the general effect is greatly impaired. Many 


use the _ cotton 
braids, not on ac- 
count of the cost, 
as the price of the 
linen is compara- 
tively, only a slight 
advance on that of 
cotton, but because 
they are inexperi- 
enced and do not 
realize that the time 
spent may be vir- 
tually considered 
lost, since the ulti- 
mate result is cer- 
tainly inferior. 
Besides the 
écru-and-gilt braid, 
cream-colored em- 
broidery silk is 
used in the con- 
struction of the 
collar illustrated. 
Worked rings are 
employed in many 
places, and from 
these emanate 
Bruges stitches in 
simple form. Point 
de Bruxelles, single 
and double, fill in 
the larger forms, 
while the Russian 
stitch is largely em- 
ployed for the long 
narrow spaces. The 
leaf stitch is shown, 
as are also adapta- 
tions of many of 
the rudimentary 
stitches. This will 
be found easy 
enough when one 
has mastered the 


fundamental stitches, two or three may be combined, form- 
ing an odd stitch which may not have appeared before. 


STOCK-COLLAR TO MATCH LARGE DESIGN 
FIGURE No. 2.—This stock-collar is of a very charming 


design made of the 
ecru-and-gold braid 
and silk thread to 
match the larger 
decoration. The 
stitches employed 
are practically the 
same, the worked 
rings being in evi- 
dence here also. 
We are indebted 
to Sara Hadley, 
professional _ lace- 
maker, for the in- 


Patterns and materials 
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IT HAS BEEN VERY 
truly said that “any point 


of etiquette if brought to 
the bar of common-sense 
would be pronounced rea- 
sonable and proper.” Many 
persons who are striving to 
learn the correct thing to 
do are strangely oblivious 


of the fact that conven- 
tions of society have good 
reasons for their existence. 
These conventions are not 
arbitrary, tyrannical and 
meaningless rules, but represent a sensible code of manners 
as well as the refinement, the culture and the graces of life. 

One of the important demands of the best social life is 
that young girls should be properly chaperoned. Parents 
consider their daughters very precious treasures to be pro- 
tected from the appearance of being in a false position, or 
from being forward, and they guard them from the least 
touch of scandal or gossip. Young girls are brought up to 
know that many of the proprieties of life are for their own 
protection, and so thoroughly do they understand the re- 
strictions that they themselves would feel decidedly uncom- 
fortable if placed accidentally in any position which might 
give an erroneous impression as to their knowledge of the 
rules of good form. 

Mothers cannot be too careful of their duties in the 
guardianship of their young daughters. This does not 
imply any doubt as to their trustworthiness, but the world 
is neither a lenient nor a kind judge; society demands that 
certain laws for conduct be observed, and if they are dis- 
regarded the parents must get the credit of being ignorant 
or sadly indifferent, or the daughters of being reckless, for- 
ward and rebellious. There are few things so precious and 
so sacred as the reputation of a young girl. A mother is 
the natural chaperon of a daughter. If she cannot accom- 
pany her always she can, at least, be sure that the daughter 
is under proper and dignified protection. Lack of care on 
the part of parents results too often in the foolish engage- 
ments and imprudent early marriages of young people. 

Respectful regard for parents and elders holds firmly in 
the best social life. Parents, not daughters, assume the 
right to lead and to direct in all social matters. Young girls 
do not go about alone with young men to theatres, operas, 
concerts or evening parties, nor do they make calls with 
them among their mutual acquaintances, nor do they appear 
alone with them at a restaurant, nor do engaged couples 
travel about from place to place alone. Many annoying 
complications would be avoided if parents and young people 
in small towns realized the wisdom, the dignity and the 
need of following the established rules of the social code. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Constant Reader and Others.—When a hostess sends cards 
for a tea she is merely notifying her friends that she will be at 
home on a certain day, and ey may call or send cards, as they 
please. It makes no difference to her in point of convenience or 
numbers whether they call or not. She is prepared to receive her 
friends generally, and she is not obliged to fill up any vacant 
places, But if a hostess sends out invitations to a luncheon, a 
dinner or a card party, she wishes to know how many guests she 
may expect. How can she know if they fail to reply? It would 
be an unpardonable breach of etiquette not to reply to such an 
invitation, anda hostess would be reasonably offended if an invited 
pues failed to appreciate her overture of hospitality. She would 

e compelled, after waiting a few days, to write again to ascertain 
if a guest would come. You will see, therefore, the obligation of 
answering by note an invitation to a luncheon, dinner or card 
party not later than the dav after receiving it. A call should be 
made after the event, Whether one accepts or not. 

Neva Scotia. — A woman precedes a man in entering or leaving a 
room. Whena physician calls to see a patient in your family you 
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may remain in the room, 
you wish, and you may a 
company him to another 
room when he is leaving, if 
you wish to speak parti: ularly 
about the condition of the 





patient; otherwise it would 
not be necessary. 

Virginia Carvel.—Sugees 
tions for serving dinner and 
serving coffee were on this 
page in the February issu 


It there are pienty of servants 
it iS customary to have the 
meat carved in the kitchen or 
pantry and the platter passed 
to each guest, who helps him- 
self. Chocolate and cocoa are 
not served at or after dinner. Olives may be taken from the dish 
to one’s plate with a small olive fork or spoon. An olive is taken 
up in the fingers to be eaten with a few bites without taking the 
stone in the mouth. 


M1. M. M. S.—There should be entire confidence between per- 
sons who are engaged to be married. It would be best for you to 
tell the young man frankly of any unfortunate events which have 
happened in your family. Although you are not responsible for 
any of the occurrences, you are responsible in the matter of deal- 
ing Fairly and honestly with the man you wish to marry. If his 

ection for you is not strong enough now to bear the test of hear- 
ing of any misfortunes in your sae fi it would not be strong 
enough to bear the strains of life,and you would make a mis- 
take In marrying him. , 


Hiawatha.—A woman’s signature is her own name, “ Katherine 
Smith,” not “ Mrs. Andrew Smith.” If writing a business letter to 
one who may not know her identity she may place the name 
“Mrs. Andrew Smith ” in brackets under her signature, or better 
still the words, “Address Mrs. Andrew Smith.” Theform “ Yours 
truly,” or ‘ Yours very truly,” would be correct. 


L. A. W.—TIf your friend’s house is closed when you call you 
would best call again. 


MM. G. C.—The bride’s parents pay for the wedding invitations 
and all wedding expenses. The bridegroom provides the ring and 
a gift for the bride, the bouquets for bride and bridesmaids, pays 
the fee ta the clergyman, gives a scarfpin to the best man and to 
each usher and may provide the carriage to drive to the train for 
the wedding journey. 


Inguisitive Brownie.—1. Men wear gloves in the street, in church 
and at the theatre or opera. 2. The usual rule is that a woman 
precedes a man in going down-stairs and follows him when 
going up-stairs. 3. Newcomers in a town must not make the 
advances to old residents. 4. Roman letters or plain script are 
the preferred styles on visiting cards. A woman’s card is about 
three and a quarter inches long by two and a quarter wide.. 


Subscriber.—An invitation to pay a visit at your home may be 
sent to your friend by your mother. A girl would be breaking all 
rules of propriety if she invited a man to stay at her home, and 
she should not go to the railway station to meet a man friend. He 
is able to take care of himself and can find the way to her house; 
if he wishes. 


Boston.—A wedding gift of silver should be marked with the 
initials of the bride’s maiden name. Although you may not know 
the bride personally, you are a friend of the bridegroom’s famil 
and a compliment in sending a gift to the bride will be appreciated. 
Your card should be enclosed, and your gift sent to the bride's 
address. 

E. tV.—A man should leave his hat, overcoat and gloves in the 
hall when making a call. It is not good form for a woman to go 
out in the hall with a man friend when he is leaving, and she must 
not assist him with his overcoat or any of his belongings. 


O. V. and D. L. G.—A card should be left when making a for- 
mal call. When making an informal call on an intimate fnend it 
is not always necessary to leave acard. It is never proper to give 
one’s card to the hostess or to any member of the family. 


NV. O.—Although a lady of middle age may have been a resident 
of a city for ten years, living in the best part of the town, in a hand- 
some house, it would not be allowable to invite to her house 
young girls whom she does not know or with whose parents she 

as no visiting acquaintance, even though she may wish to tee 
a young girl who isa guest. If one has led a quiet or secluded 
life and wishes to begin to go out and increase her circle of 
acquaintances, the only way would be to begin pragnaly by 
visiting friends, accepting invitations, keeping up with social life 
in general, and mecting others through mutual fiends: that is, at 
the houses of mutual friends. By giving entertainments, luncheons, 
dinners, teas, card parties would be the proper way to become a 
popular hostess. It seems a duty to one’s-self as well as to society 
In general to entertain when one has a pleasant house, plenty of 
means, good health and a desire to brighten social life. 
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NE DOES not take up unhesitatingly the theme 
4 of Shelley’s private life and personal relations, for 
thereon calumny and social ostracism sat during 
practically the whole of his brief career, and about 
it acrimonious debate has waged ever since. It 
is in no sense within the province of this little 
sketch to attempt a defense of Shelley’s philoso- 
phy or an extenuation of his actions, but not the 
slightest story, even of his love life, can be told 
without going somewhat into detail of the characteristics 
which set him apart from other men. 

The case of Shelley is simply put if one remembers that 
he never “grew up.” Anyone who understands the spirit 
of youth will understand Shelley without difficulty. Born 
to sing the rapturous praise of beauty “in this our world,” 
«to scatter,” as Edmund Gosse exquisitely says of him, 
‘the liquid joy of life over humanity,” Shelley was dowered 
for the task with more of the essential qualities of youth 
and fewer of the essential qualities of maturity than other 
men, else he had not led all men in the perception and expres- 
sion of beauty. Now, youth has its limitations as well as 
its glories, its absurd bogeys as well as its superb faith, 
its trying qualities as well as its endearing innocence. It 
has its sufferings, too, as well as its joys; and withal, it was 
with no sentimental misunderstanding of the real heart of 
childhood that Christ said of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Shelley came, as everyone knows, of titled and wealthy 
Sussex folk, and he “came” on the fourth of August, 1792. 
His father was an upright, phlegmatic, beef-eating English 
gentleman and member of Parliament, and all the rest of 
Shelley’s world in childhood was of the same upright, tra- 
dition-governed, phlegmatic and beef-eating sort, a sturdy, 
honorable lot of folk, untroubled with imaginations and 
untrammelled Ly ideals other than neighborhood ones. Into 
this matter-of-fact, well-to-do, conscientious family Fate 
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SHELLEY, THE SKYLARK POET 


precipitated, in the person of its oldest son, and heir, a spirit 
whose lack of soul kinship with them is comparable only to 
the inconceivable situation of a veritable young skylark 
bound by a freak of circumstance to a very high-pedigreed 
group of barnyard fowls, his contempt of their earth-scratch- 
ing ways exceeded only by their contempt of his inexcusable 
eccentricities and meager appearance. He must have known 
from the first, or very nearly from the first, that he was born 
to fly, that the free blue air and not the trodden ground was 
his field, and that his wings and not his feet were to be his 
main dependence. But his first flights brought him the 
knowledge that he was a bird in leash, a prisoner to strings 
of social law and tradition and policy, and the free bird 
heart in him leaped rebelliously ; and looking about, with an 
eye for strings, it seemed to him that all the world, or at 
least all the freedom-loving world, was in leash to binding 
laws that had no origin in right, and being young, very 
young, Shelley was sore undone by this, and flew in the face 
of God and man with bitter accusations of injustice. And 
man got very wroth, and retaliated upon Shelley with acer- 
bity. But God only smiled patiently, we know; He had 
high plans for Shelley, and He knew Shelley was going to 
fulfil them; so, like thousands of less benignant fathers, He 
could afford to be misunderstood for a while, could afford 
to endure Shelley’s taunts and kicks, even his open treason, 
because He knows the heart of youth, and because He knew 
the end. 

In early childhood Shelley lived apart in ‘a dream world 
of his own where fancy built her paradise without regard to 
the laws of men. His only brother was nearly fourteen 
years his junior, so that playmates the young pcet had none, 
except his little sisters. Shy, quiet, a dreamer, and unversed 
in all the ways of the average young Briton, Shelley was 
sent, at ten years of age, to a large boys’ school. Now, the 
average British schoolboy, as Professor Dowden quaintly 
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puts it, “has virtues of his own, but he is not a being com- 
pact of light and sweetness,” nor has he any disposition to 
treat even with tolerance the individual who 1s so compact. 
In his first school experience Shelley was terribly unhappy, 
and spent much time in tears, we are told. From there he 
went to Eton, where his martyrdom at the hands of his 
fellows continued. A shy nature and a slight physique had 
but one recourse; Shelley simply could not refute the 
charges against him by gathering his forces and making a 
physical bully of himself, the royal road to the esteem of 
the British schoolboy, as triumph in arms is to this day the 
royal road to the esteem of his father; there was only the 
inferior grade of courage, which is moral courage, left for 
him to lay claim to, and in very young minds there is only 
one way of accomplishing this, and that is by defying the 
powers that rule; practically all schoolboy pranks that are 
not désigned to demonstrate muscular prowess are designed 
to demonstrate a greater or less contempt of authority. 
Muscular supremacy being denied Shelley, he retrieved him- 
self, to a degree, in the eyes of his fellows, by asserting that 
he had no respect for the masters, and by essaying to prove 
it. Naturally, this did not make life any easier for him in 
the long run, for while it eased his position with his peers 
it greatly strained his relations with his superiors, until 
Master Shelley got himself sent home in disgrace. In 
Oxford, some years later, there was a repetition of the 
same; Shelley, having tasted of the tribute paid to rebels, 
took courage in rebellion, and from having declared, not 
without good justification, his contempt for the majority of 


the professors, he waxed bolder in his defiance and declared ’ 


there was no God, writing and putting into circulation a 
pamphlet in which he set forth “ The Necessity for Athe- 
ism.” And staid old Oxford took all this very seriously ; 
nothing short of consternation followed upon the mad act of 
an eighteen-year-old boy denying God. Without doubt it was 
very foolish, very heterodox, very misguided, but orthodoxy 
only conserves the forces of this world; it belongs to matu- 
rity ; whereas in the heterodoxy of youth the old world gets 
all its fresh impulses. The learned dons of Oxford, set over 
youth to teach it the differential calculus and the philosophy 
of the ancients, held themselves under no obligation to cope 
with youth’s vagaries, nay, with its world-old characteris- 
tics; so long as youth was instructed, like Aurora Leigh, 


“ How far 
Mount Chimborazo outsoars Teneriffe,” 


it was no business of age to meet the restiveness of the young 
spirit with complaisancy. The holder of heterodox views 
was a menace to the university and must go, ere he corrupt 
others. It never occurred to the august professors, we must 
suppose, that as they were training young men for the battle 
of life ina sceptical age, it might be well worth while to 
teach them to meet young Shelley in the arena and remain 
unharmed. So they put Shelley out as pernicious, and took 
no thought of the world at large which could not put him 
out, and into which his shielded fellow-students soon must go. 
This, as has _ been said, is not an examination into Shel- 
ley’s peculiar ideas and disbeliefs, but a story of his loves, 
no story of which could be told without first telling some- 
thing of his heterodoxies, all his life was so colored by his 
fierce young radicalism. The first great sorrow of his life 
came to him just prior to his expulsion from Oxford. For 
some months he had been enjoying a very intimate corre- 
spondence with his cousin, Harriet Grove, a beautiful young 
girl just his age whom he had known from childhood but 
for whom a considerably more than cousinly affection had 
' been entertained by Shelley for some time. If they were 
not actually engaged to marry, at least it was understood, 
both by the young people themselves and by their elders, 
that such a consummation would occur when the future 
Baronet and Parliamentarian was through his university 
course. But the atheistic and socialistic tone of Shelley’s 
letters to the young girl finally alarmed her family, and com- 
munication between the two was jinterdicted, a marriage 
being soon after arranged for Miss Grove. Shelley took 
this in no docile spirit; it was a manifestation of his Arch- 
Enemy, Intolerance, for which he swore to be revenged. 
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Writing to his friend Hogg on the subject of this loss, 
Shelley says: 


“I swear that never will I forgive intolerance! It is the 
only point on which I allow myself to encourage revenge; 
every moment shall devoted to my object which I can 
spare; and let me hope that it will not be a blow which spends 
itself, and leaves the wretch at rest—but lasting, long revenge |! 
I am convinced, too, that is of great disservice to society—that 
it encourages prejudices which strike at the roct of the dearest, 
the tenderest, of its ties. Oh! how I wish that I were the 
avenger! that it were mine to crush the demon, to hurl him to 
his native hell, never to rise again, and thus to establish for- 
ever perfect and universal toleration. I expect to gratify some 
of this insatiable feeling in poetry. You shall see—you shall 
hear—how it has injured me. She is no longer mine! She 
abhors me as a sceptic, as what sie was before. Oh, bigotry! 
When I pardon this last, this severest of thy persecutions, 
may heaven (if there be wrath in heaven) blast me! 


The author of this solemn pledge to lifelong war on the 
spirit of intolerance was eighteen years old—an Oxford stu- 
dent, to be sure, but hardly out of the class of the little boy 
who shakes his wee fist at the retreating figure of a_police- 
man and vows within his sturdy little heart to defy a police- 
man openly and successfully, some day. The little boy’s 
world, however, gives only an amused heed to him, or none 
at all; Shelley’s world took him as seriously as if the angel- 
faced lad with the wondrous fancy were indeed the very 
Arch-Enemy of mankind. The result was that the angel- 
faced lad retreated farther and farther under cover of his 
resentment and defiance, until he got himself ingloriously 
expelled from Oxford, ignominiously disinherited by his 
father and forbidden intercourse with his family, and turned 
loose to shift for himself, in his battle against intolerance, 
on nothing a year. Now, for a time at least, and especially 
to an ardent, artistic temperament, suffering for a cause is 
just so much fuel to the fire, and we may believe that for 
the first few months, any way, the young apostle of tolerance 
greatly enjoyed his Ishmaelitish position. Among other 
things, cut off from home associations, he made surrepti- 
tious visits to his little sisters at their boarding school, where 
he found much in the petty discipline and punishments of 
the place to challenge his apostolic spirit. Prior to reform- 
ing the abuses of all the world, what could be better practise 
for the reformer than championing the grievances of his 
pinafored and pig-tailed sisters languishing under the des- 
potic tyranny of a boarding-school? And from interfering 
in behalf of his sisters after the flesh, what could be more 
natural to the young socialist who called all men his brothers 
and all women his sisters, than that he should lend himself 
to the cause of any distressed damsel of their acquaintance? 
A man sworn to the extermination of intolerance has a big 
job on his hands. ) 

So Shelley extended his righteous championship of the 
weak and oppressed to include Harriet Westbrook, friend 
of his eldest sister and three years his own junior. Har- 
riet was the daughter of a well-to-do tavern-keeper, a deli- 
cately formed, graceful, pretty little girl witha more than fair 
intelligence and a frank, happy disposition. She had had, 
however, a most indifferent “ bringing-up,” with little or 
nothing in her home life to enlist her admiration or quicken 
her ideals. In other words, she was a dissatisfied little girl, 
who was more than ready to imbibe Shelley’s preachments 
of dissatisfaction with the world in general; and Shelley, 
delighted with the ardor of his first disciple, expended a great 
deal of time on her indoctrination into the warfare on intoler- 
ance. Bright little Harriet, the daughter of a tavern-keeper, 
was no less delighted to command such interested attention 
from a beautiful young gentleman of eighteen, a relative of 
the Duke of Norfolk and heir to a baronetcy and a great 
estate. And when her schoolmates pointed the finger of 
scorn and reprobation at her as the friend of an atheist, 
Harriet, who hadn’t the slightest conception of what an 
atheist might be, thoroughly enjoyed the opprobrium, and 
the eclat of telling Shelley about her martyrdom. Shelley 
was indignant, of course. Such a dreadful state of affairs! 
The world was arrayed against them, no doubt he told the 
delighted Harriet, but it should not crush them! No, no! 
So the gallant young apostle stood closer than ever to the 
distressed damsel’s side, and the distressed ‘damsel enjoyed 
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her romantic situation to the full. Presently, however, Shel- 
ley found a more flattering convert in the person of Miss 
Elizabeth Hitchener, of humble origin but much cleverness. 
She was ten years older than Shelley, plain and swarthy, of 
a temperament alternating between excitable high spirits and 
deep depression and melancholy, an eccentric, conceited, but 
undeniably clever woman, who complained that no one 
“ understood ” her and was, consequently, very much out of 
sorts with her world. She gave an ardent hearing to young 
Shelley and brought so much alertness of mind and vigor 
of intellect to her discipleship that Shelley was charmed. 
Harriet was a trusting and worshipful little girl, but Miss 
Hitchener was a woman of power, his very “ soul’s sister.” 
Moreover, Miss Hitchener lived at a distance, and Shelley’s 
communication v“th her was by letter almost exclusively, 
which was a great advantage ; if there were moments when 
Miss Hitchener's soul 
was not on fire with 
revolt against the op- 
pression of intolerance, 
no hint of such lapses 
crept into her fervid 
letters, and Shelley, 
who seldom _ found 
anyone with an inten- 
sity equal to his own, 
and had always to be 
overlooking the appar- 
ent lethargy of his 
friends, considered 
that he had found his 
soul’s mate in Eliza- 
beth Hitchener. Little 
Harriet was clearly 
outclassed, for while 
her unswerving wor- 
ship was very sweet, his 
association with her 
was very close, and 
there must have been 
moments when  Har- 
riet’s hatred of intoler- 
ance waxed faint be- 
side her love for sweets 
and outings and new 
hair ribbons. One love 
of little Harriet’s never 
waxed faint, however, 
and that was her love 
for her handsome, 
young teacher, and 
when his interest in her 
suffered an_ eclipse, 
Harriet promptly went 
into a decline. Her 
letters to Shelley took 
on a pitiful tone; she 
was wretched in mind 
and body ; persecuted 
in her own’ home; 
obliged to return to her hated school where, as Shelley well 
knew, she was the victim of opprobrium on account of her 
association with him. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What should 
she do? She even went so far as to inquire of Shelley if 
he would advise suicjde. If not, should she resist her father, 
or meekly bow to his tyranny and return to school, there to 
languish and die? Only let Shelley tell her what to do, 
and she would do it, but let him tell her quickly, for the time 
for revolt was short. Shelley was in Wales meditating 
among the mountains and spending a great part of his time 
inditing letters to Miss Hitchener which ended only at 
the full limit of weight the postal law would allow. Of 
course, Shelley’s soul was stirred at the inconceivable 
cruelty of Mr. Westbrook, compelling his sixteen-year-old 
daughter to return to a school she did not like. And, of 
course, the apostle of freedom from intolerance (which 
meant, of course, all insistence on doxies objectionable to 
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SHELLEY’S TOMB IN THE PROTESTANT CEMETERY, ROME. 
From a sketch by A. J. Strutt. 
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Shelley) could not advise submission to tyranny; so he 
wrote to the tyrant, recommending gentler measures. The 
tyrant remained inexorable, and Harriet straightway grew 
desperate and wrote to Shelley offering to fly with him. 
Shelley had no particular desire to be flown with, but he 
was sworn to fight oppression at any cost, so he promptly 
took coach for London and lost no time in calling on Har- 
riet, whose wasted appearance greatly shocked him. Har- 
riet thereupon made an avowal of her love, and the young 
reformer, who had just celebrated his nineteenth birthday, 
gallantly told the unhappy damsel not to worry; he would 
devote his life to making her happy. Much restored by this 
promise, Harriet besought an early flight, and in that same 
month of August, 1811, these misguided children eloped to 
Scotland and were married. Shelley had not a penny’s in- 
come and had to borrow money for his Northern flight and 
live upon the easy-go- 
ing good-nature of his 
Scotch landlord for the 
first weeks of his mar- 
ried life. Thus began 
an ill- assorted and ill- 
starred union, which 
lasted something less 
than three years, and 
which the world will 
probaby never tire of 
discussing. Without 
entering into the inter- 
minable debate, either 
to prove guilty or ex- 
culpate either party, it 
must suffice to say here 
that, briefly put, Shel- 
ley tired of his bar- 
gain. There are rights 
and wrongs on both 
sides, as is usually the 
case. The life of the 
young couple was er- 
ratic and full of wan- 
derings ; it was, more- 
over, marked by an 
insufficiency of  in- 
come, which Harriet 
soon found unroman- 
tic enough, and by the 
continuous presence of 
her sister Eliza, an el- 
derly spinster of try- 
ing disposition, to say 
the least, whom Shel- 
ley found compulsor- 
ily included in the bar- 
gain when he agreed 
to make Harriet happy 
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for life. Then, too, 
Harriet’s interest in 
the suppression of 


tyranny died away after 
her marriage, and a plaintive longing for the fleshpots and 
luxuries of the polite world took possession of her; and 
Shelley was a man to live with whom required a special 
grace of love and patience. He disregarded every known 
rule of eating, sleeping and dressing, disdaining meals 
in favor of pocketfuls of bread and raisins which he 
could munch as he walked, sleeping when others were awake 
and waking and wanting company the long night through 
until dawn, and wearing the most outlandish of clothes in 
the most careless possible manner—a very “ trying’ man, 
without doubt! The burden of: the discontent seems to 
have been with him, however, though, perhaps, he would 
have endured it to the end had he not met the woman who 
seemed to him from the first, and who eventually proved 
herself to be, his soul’s one mate and complement, foreor- 
dained from all eternity; though we can never know 
whether Shelley persuaded himself (as he did) that Harriet 
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had been untrue to him, because he wanted to enter into a 
happier union, or whether if he had believed in Harriet, he 
would have put away from him all thought of another mar- 
riage. Certainly he never dreamed of shirking his respon- 
sibility toward her as he recognized that responsibility ; to the 
end of his life and with great conviction he believed she had 
been faithless to him and had forfeited her claims to his 
conjugal love; but he never planned otherwise than to care 
for her always, to share his little means with her, to give her 
freely his tenderest solicitude and counsel and. companion- 
ship ; he even went so far, in his marvellous ignorance of the 
woman heart, as to imagine that Harriet might take up her 
residence near him and live on intimate terms with her 
former husband and the woman who had supplanted her in 
his affections. Shelley was enough of a visionary to im- 
agine this quite feasible, and to be sorely hurt because it 
did not prove so. 

The woman—or girl, for she was only a slip of a lass of 
seventeen—who came into Shelley’s life at this juncture to 
bless it at every point thenceforth, was Mary Godwin, 
daughter of the philosopher and social reformer, William 
Godwin, and that brilliant woman, Mary Wollestonecraft, 
who died at her daughter’s birth. A stepmother of a 
shrewish temper soon came into little Mary’s home, and in 
consequence that home was never to her what home should 
be to a young girl of ardent temperament and quiet, schol- 
larly disposition. Under the tuition of her famous father, 
and in association with his apostles and friends, Mary early 
developed remarkable mental ability, and under the unsym- 
pathetic rule of the second Mrs. Godwin, she nurtured an 
intense love for her own gifted and exquisite mother, whose 
books and portrait brought her near the child she had never 
lived to cherish. On the one hand the girl imbibed a radi- 
cal philosophy of social reform, and thought deeply, vigor- 
ously on such lines; on the other hand she lived a quiet life 
of great wistfulness and gentle melancholy, mourning pas- 
sionately the lovely mother upon whom she might have 
poured out a tenderly worshipful love. It was as if her brief 
experience of life had prepared her especially for Shelley, 
who found tremendous stimulus in her mind and glorious 
haven in her capacity for devotion. 

He was an ardent disciple of her father’s and was much 
at their home in those Spring days of 1814 when the situa- 
tion between Harriet and himself was so full of strain and 
unhappiness. It is impossible to tell, from all the evidence, 
just what actually occurred—whether Harriet left Shelley, 
as some aver, or whether he refused to live with her; cer- 
tain it is, however, that Shelley suffered no little in it all, 
and that Mary Godwin knew that he was suffering and di- 
vined, if he did not tell her, the cause, and that she lavished 
on him a gentle pity which, together with the delightfnl 
stimulus of her mental qualities, won Shelley’s heart aud 
sealed the fate of her own. She had met many brilliant men, 
but never one who seemed so made for love; and he had 
known women both wise and lovely, but never one who so 
marvellously combined the qualities that make for comrade- 
ship and romantic love. A very short time served to make 
plain to both the situation between them, but at first no idea 
seems to have been entertained by either that more could 
come of it than a union of souls, unanswerable for the laws 
of affinity but bound by laws equally high to respect other 
ties. It was a leading article of Godwin’s creed, and, as 
such, Shelley’s and Mary’s, that a marriage relation prop- 
erly exists only so long as both parties find in it the supremest 
satisfaction of their lives: when it ceased to be that, the 
spiritual marriage, which was the only true bond, was dis- 
solved. Theoretically this was very lofty, but practically it 
was not very tenable, and Godwin was not slow to take the 
side of old-fashioned conservatism when it came to a point 
of his daughter’s association with a married man. So far 
from recognizing the spiritual divorcement of Harriet and 
Shelley, Godwin did everything in his power to keep them 
together, but it could not be. Shelley seems to have made 
several strenuous efforts to overcome the difficulties, and so, 
too, Harriet, but there was, apparently, no path of returning 
the maze of their misunderstandings, and Shelley soon 
abandoned his effort to find one, though he continued to write 
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frequently and solicitously to Harriet and to provide for her 
every want so far as he was able. Godwin, however, was 
so far from being satisfied with this that he forbade Shel- 
ley his house, but the seeds of his lifelong teaching had 
taken deep root in his daughter’s heart, and when she felt 
assured that Shelley had done his best by Harriet she held 
itno harm to minister to him out of the abundance of her 
affection as she could. So she continued to meet him, 
oftenest by the grave of her mother, where he had first 
avowed his love for her, and, the parental displeasure 
against him not abating one whit, Mary readily consented to 
fly with him to the Continent, there to give him, undis- 
turbed, of her love and her society. The girl was abso- 
lutely pure-souled and high-minded in it all; she was pas- 
sionately in love with Shelley, but she was also in love with 
right, and had been bred to regard suffering for the right as 
the high privilege of an elect few. She was not the girl to 
fly in the face of her conscience, even for her love, but her 
conscience did not frown on her union with Shelley; she 
believed that her love and his need made a complementary 
state of affairs that left her an undivided duty, so she 
braved social disapproval, and fled to France with him late 
in July,1814. She was seventeen; he wasnot quite twenty- 
two. Their world may well have thought it a mad flight 
and predicted disaster for the girl, if not for both. But the 
pages of biography unfold few idyls more exquisite than 
the eight years that followed, until the storm-lashed 
waters of Spezzia bay engulfed the poet and left his 
Mary to survive him by nearly thirty years. Their life 
together was marked by every conceivable manner of unrest, 
annoyance and distress except diminution of their devotion 
to each other, but in spite of miseries far too many to enu- 
merate, in spite of poverty and persecution and the coldness 
of friends and relatives, and a thousand evils, the quality of 
enduring love that existed between Shelley and his Mary 
stands out, radiant, pure, unassailable, one of the warmest, 
tenderest, finest things in the personal history of literature. 
Rarely has man of genius been so blessed in a mate; she 
was of incalculable assistance to him while he lived, and of 
supreme joy and comfort, and after he died, through her 
long widowhood, she knew no other pleasure than aiding 
the extension of his fame. In those years with her Shelley 
abandoned somewhat his fierce warfare against intolerance, 
in favor of the pursuit of beauty. When he was young, and 
first felt the wrongs of the world, even before he himself 
had suffered deeply, he acted just as youth has ever done; 
he regarded the hurts of humanity, worn bone-deep and raw 
by fretting under leash, and ascribed them at once, with a 
mighty indignation, to the tightness of the cords, not to the 
restiveness of the bound, and had but one burning desire,— 
to cut the cords! But as time went on, and his own sorrows 
increased, so that it was always from the depths he soared 
to the heights, exemplifying his own lines: 


| ““Most wretched men 
Are cradled into aoe ry oy wrong, 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 


it was given to him to see what a mighty mission lay, not in 
villifying the world for its abuses, but in laying bare to less- 
seeing eyes its loveliness. So long as individual souls must 
work out each his own salvation, so long 


‘““Men must work and women must weep,” 


and sorrow must reveal the deepest secrets and submission 
must mark the superbest power. Glorious the skylark soul 
that can draw dim eyes from earth toward Heaven. 


“ Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not.” 


Shelley lived to be that skylark of poesy ; and Mary Shelley 
might well count of little weight the price she paid for the 
joy of sharing his every thought, furthering his every flight, 
blessing his every return to the nest, through eight years 
which enriched all humankind imperishably. 
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By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


JHE WORD educational in the title to this 
article is used in a literal and restricted 
sense, referring to definite historical, liter- 
ary or ethical information. A far deeper 
kind of education is to be found in beauty 
or artistic truth than in the 
dramatic reflection of school- 
book history, especially as the reflection is 
usually also a distortion. In some plays, 





L’AIGLON—ACT Il. 


of course, the two are com- 
bined. Quality Street, for 
instance, with a faint echo 
of the Napoleonic wars in 
the background and a pic- 
ture of English rural life 
in the foreground, would 
tend to raise the public 
taste through the fineness 
of its texture and the in- 
spiration of its humor, and 
Becky Sharp, with one ex- 
citing scene which brings 
the battle of Waterloo near 
to the spectators, is, in 
being the picture of a soul’s 
progress, a lesson in life, 
like most good art. How 
far references which the 
drama makes to past events 
lead audiences to an inter- 
est in them, it would be 
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ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


rash to say. Itis safe to assume, however, that the 
American theatre-going public, which is now somewhat 
versed in the history of the Duc de Reichstadt, had 
never heard of the Faglet before the production of 
Rostand’s play. The drama has been the most popular 
of the arts, but there has always been a dis- 
pute about its effect, not only the kind but 
the degree, some philosophers and critics 
putting it among the most powerful influ- 
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ences in the State, for good 
or evil, others believing that 
when the temporary excite- 
ment is over the spectator 
remains what he was before. 
Some, of course, have found 
what effect it had altogether 
noxious, and many exagger- 
ate in the opposite direc- 
tion, making questionable 
statements about the moral 
elevation to be derived from 
stage pictures of rural vir- 
tue, to which they seem par- 
tial,or from some pseudo- 
religious drama, like 7he 
Christian, Ben Hur, or Quo 
Vadis. They measure the 
influence of plays more by 
their plots and morals 
than by the degree of art 
with which they are written. 
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Nothing helps the pecuniary Naturally, therefore, it is 2 
success of a play so muchas CECILIA LOFTUS. PHOTO BY MARCEAU. very profitable venture to 
the approval of those who SKC appeal to a majority of the 
think an explicit moral les- remaining eighty per cent. 
son the only element which The most recent play, 
can redeem the drama from among those prominent in. 
being a frivolous entertain- the public mind, which was 
ment. The plays which written with the view of in- 
make the most money are stilling a direct ethical les- 
not those which please the son has had a singular fate. 
theatre-going class, but those A Message from Mars had 
which satisfy the ethical re- been rejected by an incalcul- 
quirements of the great fum- able number of actors before 
ber who usually feel com- it was accepted and pro- 
pelled to avoid the theatre. duced by Charles Hawtrey 
Ben Hur is the greatest with great success in Lon- 
money-making dramatic don, followed by a whole 
machine of recent times, season’s run in New York. 
because thousands went to But the drama which was 
see it who would never go read and refused by so many 
to an ordinary drama. It is actors was essentially differ- 
a spectacular melodrama, to ent from the one which has 
be sure, but it deals with a won Mr. Hawtrey so much 
holy subject and so is forti- money. It was entirely ser- 
fied in moral excuse, just as ious. It still shows a selfish 
The Christian was before it, man awakened to more gen- 
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doubtful in real morality as eS, 
that play was. Even the = 

great success which pre- 
ceded Zhe Christian had a 
clergyman for its principal 
male figure and drew much 
practical gain from that fact, 
although 7he Little Minister 
was essentially a work of art, 
and the appeal to the curi- 
ous sense of what makes a 
drama serious was wholly 
accidental. It has been cal- 
culated, with what accuracy 
I do not know, that of that 
part of the population which 
can afford to go to the first 
and second class theatres 
only twenty per cent. are to 
be reckoned as theatre-goers. 


erous impulses by a series 
of adventures forced upon 
him in a dream, in which he 
is under the guidance of a 
messenger from a more vir- 
/ | tuous planet; but this ethi- 
cal story was lightened by 
Mr. Hawtrey and turned into 
a comedy. Not only does 
the victim of’ the message 
from Mars keep the audience 
constantly laughing at his 
spicy language, and at many 
of his adventures in unwill- 
ing charity, but he even 
turns the tables logically up- 
on his preceptor and points 

. out to the solemn Martian 

lh . that his whole errand of re- 
omen e es ee eee formation is based upon a 
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selfish desire to improve his 
Own situation on his native 
planet. The question of the 
relative effects of the ethical 
doctrines of the J/essage from 
Mars, in the original wholly 
serious and the present light 
and fastastic form, may. be 
left to experts in morality. 
The historical interest is 
strong just now upon the 
stage, as elsewhere. The de, 
sire to be accurate shows 
much more clearly in stage 
settings and costumes than it 
does in plots and characters, 
naturally, since history unas- 
sisted very seldom produces a 
suitable dramatic intrigue. 
Sometimes, however, while 
the story of a historical play 
is invented, it contains no 
contradiction of the spirit of 


THE ONLY WAY—ACT III. 


history and no flagrant con- 
tradictions of the known 
facts, but only supplements 
them. Sardou, for instance, 
is a careful student of his- 
tory and archeology, and it 
would probably distress him 
to present a picture so un- 
true to fact as Du Barry. 
From the two of his plays 
which Sir Henry Irving has 
given here this season and 
last, Afme. Sans Gene and 
Robespterre, almost any spec- 
tator not deeply versed in 
French history would get a 
better idea of the topics 
dealt with than he had be- 
fore. Take the character of 
Napoleon. In the large 
amount of talk about him in 
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l’Aiglon we get no charac- 
terization, only the epic sense 
of a national military hero— 
a vague heroic background 
to the actual story. In More 
Than Queen, which has been 
played here by Julia Arthur 
and Blanche Walsh, and in 
France by Jane Hading, we 
have the popular but histori- 
cally dubious view of the 
Emperor's cruelty toward:his 
first wife. A Man of Destiny, 
the clever one-act play by 
George Bernard Shaw, had 
a special performance at the 
Empire Theatre, under the 
auspices of Franklin Sar- 
gent, head of the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts, 
who produces many interest- 
ing plays that do not other- 
wise see the light. In it 
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Mr. Shaw showed the same 
attitude toward history that 
he shows in his Cesar and 
Cleopatra. As in the longer 
play he tries to laugh away 
the sentimental side of the 
traditional Casar, who in 
truth probably had all sides, 
so in the shorter he endeav- 
ors to explain Napoleon as 
a man whose genius had 
nothing wonderful in it, but 
who made his great name 
partly through the aid of 
chance, partly through com- 
mon-sense of a kind that one 
would think must be_ pos- 
sessed by the most ordinary 
soldier. It is somewhat the 
same view of military genius 
that Mr. Shaw exploits in 





MORE THAN QUEEN 
(TABLEAU.) 


Arms and the Man. Sardou 
is a much sounder student, 
albeit an artificial playwright. 
The picture which he has 
drawn of Napoleon is vivid, 
and it leaves, as far as it goes, 
an impression which is hardly 
likely to be contradicted by 
historians. The subordinate 
figures, also, like Fouqué, are 
carefully studied. The same 
may be said of Rodespierre. 
The intrigue is invented, but 
the main character and the 
subordinate actors in the revo- 
lution show the working of a 
historical conscience, and the 
play, whatever might be said 
of the taste which it encour- 
ages in dramatic construction, 
certainly increases correct in formation about personages 
and events of the French Revolution. The atmosphere 
is that of a historical student, in contrast, for example, to 
The Only Way, the dramatized version of Dickens’s Zale of 
Two Cities,in which the whole view is that of poetical 
fiction. 

Attention to accuracy in costumes and setting has greatly 
increased of late, and Sardou is one of the most exhaustive 
investigators, as Sir Henry Irving is one of the most care- 
ful producers, so that it would be safe to trust such a produc- 
tion as Robespierre in these externals. In Cortolanus, which 
Sir Henry gave in London last season, he had the assistance 
of Sir Laurens Alma-Tadema, who designed the scenery 
and the costumes, and every attitude which Sir Henry as- 
sumed throughout the play seemed studied from an antique 
statue. On the English-speaking stage Sir Henry has been 
a pioneer in this direction of correct historical setting, and 
it has now become a matter of course with the leading actors, 
so much so, indeed, that I am not sure that so much atten- 
tion to collateral detail does not to some extent diminish the 
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central inspirational feelings 
for the charactersand the story. 

Among English playwrights 
the only one of distinguished 
powers who draws much on 
our knowledge of the past is 
Stephen Phillips. Paola and 
Francesca, like the other plays 
on the da Rimini story cer- 
tainly leads many to a better 
acquaintance with that inci- 
dent, and until //erod was pro- 
duced perhaps few were aware 
that the central figure was not 
the Herod who is best known, 
or indeed that any other 
Herod existed. Ulysses, as 
these words are written, is stir- 
ring up some discussion in 
England about Grecian poetry 
and mythology. It is understood that Mr. Phillips intends 
to devote himself to dramatizing the great, familiar stories 
of antiquity, with a special preference for the Bible, and 
it seems clear that a Bible story handled in this high tragic 
manner gains reality with masses of people, with no loss of 
dignity. Yet the British censorship is so conducted that 
the tawdry religious melodramas may flourish like weeds, 
but the only tragic poet in England is not allowed to put 
upon the stage characters who appear in the Bible. A pos- 
sible result of this absurdity is the production of some of 
Mr. Phillips’s plays in America before they are seen in 
England, a consequence which would almost surely follow 
if our theatrical affairs were conducted in the main by man- 
agers of the stamp of the eminent actors who dominate the 
stage in London, or of those men who conserve the literary 
traditions and responsibilities of the repertory theatres on 
the Continent. 

In America the most conspicuous innovation in the drama 
to-day is an outcome of the immense interest in “ historical” 
fiction. We all know the hundreds of thousands of copies 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE 


which are sold of such novels, dealing with epochs in Ameri- 
can history, as Richard Carvel, Janice Meredith, The Crisis, 
Alice of Old Vincennes, and To Have and to Hold. it is 
looked upon as a safe investment, when a novel has been so 
widely read, to make a “play” of it and crowd it on the 
stage quickly enough to take advantage of the temporary 
interest, so that dramatizations are made of nearly all novels 
which sell enormously. Of the series of Revolutionary 
novels I believe that the only one which made much money 
was Janice Meredith. None of them thus far has had any 
artistic or historical value whatever. So sweeping a con- 
demnation, however, could not be passed upon some plays 
dealing with the American Revolution which were not 
hewed outof fiction. D'Arcy of the Guards, by Louis Evan 
Shipman, in which Henry Miller has been touring, was 
written first as a play, and it is a really neat and refined 
bit of comedy and dramatic construction, beside having the 
special distinction of being more true in spirit to history 
than any of the other plays on this period. It shows con- 
siderable real sense of the mood of the Colonists and of the 
British officers, and in general puts us correctly in the 
atmosphere of the time. The sentimental side, the feminine 
intrigue or love story, is also handled with far more taste by 
Mr. Shipman than is usual in our 
times. Richard Mansfield acted 
with success in a play by George 
Bernard Shaw which dealt with 
General Burgoyne’s surrender— 
The Devil's Disciple. Mr. Shaw 
is something of a student, as well 
as a wit and a dramatist, but he is 
poisoned by the extreme love of 
paradox, and while the play was 
delightfully entertaining it had in 
tone little of the veracity of his- 
tory. Vathan Hale, by 
Clyde Fitch, which ran 
with much success for 
several years, was an 
elaboration of the well- 
known incident, with- 
out any historical atmos- off 
phere beyond the most Mal 
conventional. Taking fk 
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them all together, therefore, we can hardly take the historical 
American dramas with much seriousness. <A Colonial play 
by Bronson Howard and Brander Matthews—/eter Stuy- 
vesant—went more elaborately into a historical study than 
most of them, but it was too unsuccessful on the theatrical 
side to make any impression. Coming down later, there have 
been a number of Civil War dramas, of which none has had 
any really historical bearing except Grifith Davenport, by 
James A. Herne, one of the most distinguished plays, from 
an artistical point of view, ever written by an American 
a popular failure. 

As we produce in America few plays of any sort, which 
may be termed really good, it is perhaps not surprising that 
these illustrations of history should be so meaningless. There 
are a number of reasons for the numerous novels published 
in the last few years, dealing with historical periods in 
America, and the consequent number of plays, foremost 
among them being the intense interest which the people of 
the United States have lately acquired in their own destiny. 
The novels and plays which are manufactured to meet this 
interest do little or nothing to improve the public knowl- 
edge of our history, especially the plays, which omit what 
little just information there is in the novels and are, as a 
rule, melodramas made upon one 
conventional plan. 

The stage has had a marked 
effect in making a few historical 
characters familiar to the public, 
even when it may not give any 
deep study of them. Richelieu 
has always been a favorite per- 
sonage in the drama, and Louis 
XI. is another.  Irving’s perfor- 
mance in Casimir de Lavigne’s 
play is, of course, the most familiar. 
This season has added 
another Louis XI. in 
If I Were King, by 
Justin Huntly McCar- 
thy, in which E. H. 
Sothern’s company is 
playing and in various 
other well-known dra- 
mas. Fora play, how- 
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QUALITY STREET—ACT Il. 


ever, to make an unfamiliar 
personage into a_ familiar 
one is rare, and the cases 
of Cyrano de Bergerac and 
/’Aiglon are exceptions. In 
Beaucaire, for instance, the 
hero is the first cousin to 
Louis XV., and he did his- 
torically use the name of 
Monsieur Beaucaire, but the 
historical side of the story 
probably makes little impres- 
sion on any one who sees 
the comedy. The rule seems 
to be that for the purposes 
of the drama a_ historical 
character gains by being iv 
somewhat known, but not by ~ 
being too well known. Both 
Charles I. and Charles II. 
are familiar and successful 
figures on the boards, but 
on the other hand George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln are almost impossible. Our public has so much knowl- 
edge of its two great heroes, combined with so much 
imagination about them, that it would scarcely be possible 
so to depict either that he should not contradict some 
widely known fact and yet should keep all the glamour 
with which the popular imagination has justly surrounded 
him. Another difficulty with these two figures is that 
love plays no part in their stories, and this is perhaps 
one reason why Cromwell has never been used much or 
successfully as the hero of a play. In Hon. John Grigsby, 
in which the central figure is one of the best in American 
drama, the character of Lincoln is closely followed, but 
the story is wholly invented, and the copy of Lincoln is 
not acknowledged. 

Literature has recently had its stage celebrations, although 
political history must always be a more fertile field for the 
dramatist, as the artist of any kind is poorer material for 
a hero than is the man of action. We have had occasional 
exceptions: Julia Marlowe appeared as the boy poet Chat- 
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terton, and the outbreak of 
literary characters within the 
last few years is striking. 
Cyrano de Bergerac is prob- 
ably the most successful 
play with a poet for a hero 
that has ever been written, 
and it was influential in es- 
tablishing a fashion. Since 
then we have had the poet 
Richard Lovelace, in a play 
written by Lawrence Irving, 
put upon the stage by. Mr. 
Sothern, and the poet Fran- 
cois Villon, in Mr. Mce- 
Carthy’s /f f Were King, 
A vam was performed by the same 
x wii a0 bY actor in the same season. 
ST Both of these plays undoubt- 
edly have an educational in- 
fluence, as both are written 
in admirable English and 
both instil feeling for poetry throughout. Among examples 
of the literary hero in recent drama are Olrver Goldsmith, 
a rather amusing comedy by Augustus Thomas, in which 
Stuart Robson played one season, and a slight play called 
Tom AMfoore, which merely showed that when a few poet 
plays have succeeded others are sure to follow. 

But, as was said at the beginning, although it may be 
amusing to make some notes about the effect which so popu- 
lar a form of entertainment as the drama may have on the 
education of the people who see it, in history, in literature, 
in ethics, the main consideration, and almost the only one, 
is artistic. It is safe to trust the influence of high art and 
to look with suspicion upon dramas that are unworthy of the 
name of art. There are no immoral plays, said Dumas, ex- 
cept those which are badly constructed; an exaggeration, of 
course, but one which, under the paradox, contains much 
truth. For this purpose, beauty is truth and truth is beauty. 
Whatever shows us life with the elevation of real tragedy or 
the insight of superior comedy is good for us; much better 
than didactic lessons in inferior plays. The most deplor- 
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able feature of our drama is not immorality of any positive 


kind ; it is vacuity. Mr. Francis Wilson has recently been , 
defending comic opera and classing it quite naively with theg 
“A tragedy,” he says, *‘ which represents ' 


highest tragedy. : 
the natural consequences of wrong thought and wrogg‘action 
is a first-class lesson in ethics, and a light opera which stimu- 
lates all the zsthetic tendencies of a human being, especially 
those which concern color, grace, symmetry, beautiful mo- 
tion, wit and humor, is a better educational lesson than two 
days ina college.” On the other hand Zola attacks the 
comic opera as the most idiotic method of dissipating the 
mind. Perhaps the truth is that very light amusement of 
the sort so popular in America is in proportion a fairly 
good influence, but that with us it is altogether out of 
proportion. In Germany, Austria and Paris there are thea- 
tres for serious art, whether comedy or tragedy, and theatres 
for farce, comic operas, and other irresponsible entertain- 
ment. In London, and still more in the cities of America, 
there is such a vast supply of empty amusement, and so 
few plays which can be treated as art in any form, that 
there is no doubt that in order to make the theatre a better 
anfluence than it is to-day 
what we need are higher 
artistic standards,a demand 
for more of the plays which 
will satisfy the exactions of 
the highly educated classes. 

Of course, the most prac- 
tical question always is, 
What are you going to do 
about it? It is generally 
agreed that our theatre is 
not in a condition to rejoice 
in, but there is a startling 
difference of opinion, even 
among those who look upon 
it as potentially an educa- 
tional institution, about the 
means of making it work in 
harmony with schools, col- 
leges, serious music, beauti- 
ful parks and good pictures 
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for the refinement of the race. A violent debate upon this 


subject has been raging in London, which always takes 
.more interest in the question than we do. 


Mr. Benson, the 
actor-manager who devotes himself wholly to Shakspere, 
has for years received much of his support from people 
who believed that it was for the public good to have the 
dramas of our greatest poet seen upon the stage. Other 
actor-managers in London have funds furnished regularly 
to them by groups of men who wish them to be able to 
produce plays which might not entirely cover the expense 
of putting them: on the stage. In spite of the actor- 
manager and what he does for the theatre, there is a 
demand for theatres regularly supported by the State, like 
those of Germany, Austria and France. Some, opposing 
this scheme, say that the subsidized theatres abroad have 
outlived their usefulness; that the Comédie Frangaise, 
for instance, is degenerating in its standards and in its 
relation to the living drama of the day; but there is much 
less expert opinion for this view than for the opposite one, 
that such theatres still have a marked and uplifting in- 
flucnce on the public. As far as the question exists here 
in America it is a much 
more difficult one than under 
a less democratic govern- 
ment, since such an institu- 
tion supported by public 
funds, would arouse the hos- 
tility of a large part of the 
people. Mr. Higginson, a 
private individual, gave good 
music to Boston, groups of 
men have accomplished the 
same end in other American 
cities, and private philan- 
thropy seems much more 
likely than State aid to take 
steps looking toward the 
p2rtial conversion of the 
theatre into an educational 
influence. The probable at- 
titude of the masses, if any 
branch of the Government 
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should undertake such a step, 
may be guessed by the feeling 
toward the tariff on works of 
art. These duties keep out 
of America many of the world’s 
masterpieces, and thus deprive 
our native artists of an educa- 
tion they might have at home. 
If there were a proposal to ap- 
propriate funds to a theatre, 
on condition that it should 
change its bill at fixed short 
intervals and produce plays of 
a certain sort, including a cer- 
tain number from the literature 
of the past, there undoubtedly 
would be bitter opposition. As 
libraries, colleges, music and 
art are mainly, although not 
wholly, supported in this coun- 
try by private endowment, it is 
perhaps no matter of complaint 
that the kind of theater which 
shall exist for educational pur- 
poses shall also be founded by 
some of our millionaires. Mr. 
Carnegie has taken the position 
that as a repertory theatre in 
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this country would be an experi- 
ment it isnota fit object for pri- 
vate charity, an argument which 
certainly has no weight. The two 
or three experiments which have 
thus far been made in English 
have been on a very small scale, 
and in too many hands. The best. 
example we have of what can be 
done by subscription is the Ger- 
man theater in Irving Place New 
York City, which often gives. 
more great plays in a season 
than all the theatres on Broad- 
way together. There really seems. 
to be no reason why a theater at. 
least as good as the Irving Place 
should not be established for the 
English speaking inhabitants of 
our great cities, and such may 
yet be the case. It would be nec-~ 
essary to find a director who 
knew a great deal about the 
drama and about acting, and 
then to have a permanent body 
which should make and en- 
force the rules about production. 
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but to take pic- 
tures of animals—even do- 
mestic pets whose habits are 
familiar——in such a manner 
that their habits, their chief 
points, their coloring be 
preserved, requires more 
care and thought than the 
average amateur photogra- 
pher is wont to spend on his 
hobby. 

There are in America, out 
of the innumerable owners 
of cameras, only a handful 
who follow this most useful 
branch of photography with 
seriousness and __ success. 
And yet a good animal neg- 
ative is one of the most prof- 
itable things the photogra- 
pher can possess. Not only 
is such a picture a mine of 
instruction to the photogra- 
pher himself, but publishers 
and editors are ever on the 
lookout for really clever pic- 
tures of such subjects. 

Again, until recent years it 
was Only possible to illustrate 


natural history books with drawings of the various animals 
and birds, sometimes with a dead or stuffed animal as the 
model, at other times from memory, giving opportunity for 


EQUIRING infinite patience, considerable skill 
and a love of Nature, the photography of 
animals is a pursuit not to be taken up lightly 
or in a haphazard manner, 
of how to work the camera, develop a plate and 
make a print may enable the amateur to achieve 
certain more or less pleasing results with gen- 
eral subjects, such as landscapes or portraiture ; 
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all kinds of inaccuracies. 


children. 


rate outfit. 


The most unobservant can notice 
this by comparing the older natural histories with some of 
the newer Nature books in which photographic reproduc- 
tions of living animals are used. Here, then, is the oppor- 
tunity for the animal photographer, who nine times out of 
ten js an amateur with an inborn love of Nature and her 
It is with the idea of showing others, conversant 
with the working of their tools and seeking new fields to 


conquer, how to proceed and 
achieve success, that this 
article is presented. 

Strictly speaking, animal 
photography as_ generally 
practised cannot be called 
‘“ pictorial,” yet with proper 
care, with precautions as to 
fitting surroundings, a_pic- 
ture of a bird, a deer or 
any other animal can be 
made as pleasing and gener- 
ally attractive as the most 
carefully constructed land- 
scape or genre photograph. 
The pictures illustrating this 
article, which have been se- 
lected for their variety and 
their general pictorial as well 
as technical value, go far to 
prove this. Our subject may 
well be divided into the pho- 
tography of domestic ani- 
mals and the more difficult 
phase, the photography of 
wild animals. The first is 
possible to us all, whether in 
town or country, and does 
not require such an elabo- 


Wild animal photography most of us have to 
leave severely alone, except for such pictures as we are 
enabled to take in zodlogical gardens or in the Summer 





CURIOSITY, By O. Anschutz. 


time when we ‘snatch a brief vacation in the country. 
But photographing in zoos is tame work and of little 
impurtance from a natural history point of view, as the 
surroundings are seldom in accord with the actual habits 
of the animals. Amateurs should begin their studies 
with the domestic animals, as they offer greater-degrees 
of familiarity with human beings, and consequent care- 
lessness or rather naturalness of pose. Then, too, being 
more easily obtainable, the chances of success are so 
much the greater. In the woods, one exposure is often 





THE STORM, 


all we are enabled to make; 
consequently we need to be 
so much the more expert. 
But with pussy, or others 
of our four-footed friends, 
if we don’t succeed at first, 
we can try again. And 
here perhaps is the whole 
secret of success in this 
work, the requisite to which 
we drew attention in the 
opening sentence of this ar- 
ticle—patience, and again 
patience, and then a little 
more patience. The pa- 
tience of a Job is nothing 
as compared with that of 
some of our more promi- 
ment animal photographers, 
such as Carlin, Dugmore or 
Brownell, who will sit un- 


THE SHEPHERD, 


: COURTSHIP, 
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der cover for hours at a time, stirring neither hand nor 
foot, waiting for the approach within range of the camera 
of some little lizard or timorous bird. 

Thus, first and foremost the amateur naturalist pho- 
tographer needs patience, and if he does not possess an 
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abundance of it, the pursuit of wild animals or birds, at 
least, may as well be given up. Cats, dogs, horses, cattle 
and sheep are all more or less phlegmatic in their movements 
through contact with man, and offer fairly good opportunities 
to even the most flighty ama- 
teur; and of these we have an 
abundance of pictures, good, 
bad and indifferent. Some 
photographers seem to have a 
power of control over animals 
which others do not possess, 
and are able to do pretty near 
anything they wish with their 
sitters. Animals seem to feel 
this power by instinct, and if 
a man does not possess it, he 
must fall back on his stock of 
patience and plates. 

The next great desideratum 
for the naturalist photographer 
is the habit of observing things. 
The trained eye will notice a 
nest in the tree, or the track of 
of a small animal, which would 
be passed unnoticed by the 
unobservant. If you would be 


successful, you will have to 
Oscar Maurer. 
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learn to watch for these 
little things, for the 
smaller animals are ex- 
cessively timid,and birds 
are apt to build their 
nests in places where 
they are not so readily 
discernible. 
Remember, that to 
be valuable as a pho- 
tograph, a bird’s nest 
should be taken as 
it naturally appears, 
whether high up in a 
tree or on a rock or 
under the eaves of a 
building, and the tear- 
ing down of a nest in 
order the better to be 
able to photograph it, is 
a cruelty that the ama- 
teur should not be guilty 
of. Better to leave pho- 


tography alone than to cause harm to any animal, however 
small. The charming bird studies by Mr. L. W. Brownell, 
of New York, which are used here, were taken in the wuods. 
The birds were not first captured and tamed, but were pho- 





AT THE HORSE-TROUGH, 


By John Beeby. 


tographed in these positions after hours of patient waiting, 
with the photographer hidden from view. Mr. Brownell had 
observed the habits of the mother bird, and noticed the 
branch on which the young were wont to sit. On this branch 
he trained his camera, and then awaited the moment which 
he so happily reproduces in his pictures. Pictures like these 
are of immense value from an educational point of view, and 
are worth dozens of pictures of caged or stuffed birds. 

The butterfly on the thistle, also by Mr. Brownell, is 
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THE HAPPY FAMILY. 


another example of the 


power of observation. 
Could the very finest 
draughtsman, with his 


pencil and brush ever 
hope to equal the accu- 
racy and fidelity of these 
photographs? In taking 
pictures of wild birds 
the amateur naturalist 
photographer should en- 
deavor, whenever possi- 
ble, to take a series of 
photographs, in order to 
show the growth from 
the egg to the adult state. 
His collection thus _be- 
comes of real value to 
himself and others. It 
would be better, if time 
lacks, for the amateur to 
limit himself to one or 
two species, making an 
exhaustive study of these, 
with pictures of the hab- 
its, characteristic move- 
ments and other peculiar- 
ities, not forgetting that 
it is not only the form that should be reproduced, but the 
markings and colors. This can be done, even in sucha 
monotone process as photography, by using plates that are 
prepared with special reference to the proper distinction and 
reproduction of color, such as the ortho- and iso-chromatic 
plates everywhere obtainable. The use of such plates 
requires a little more skill and care in handling than the 

ordinary kind, but 








SUMMER TIME. 
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, they are a neces- 


sity in natural his- 
tory photography, 
especially where 
butterflies, gaily 
plumed birds, 
flowers and the 
like come into 
question. 

While mention-, 
ing plates it may 
not be out of 
place to talk 
about the appa- 
J ratus needed for 
the work. The 
camera required 
should be prefer- 
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FISH FEEDING. 


By H. V. Letkeman. 


ably of the 4x5 or 5x7 size, not larger, where the work is to 
be done out-of-doors or in the woods, as concealment is more 
difficult. It should have as few complicated movements 
as possible and be solidly constructed. The shutter should 
be of the pneumatic type, working under the pressure of a 
bulb, and as silent as possible. Any noise is apt to scare 
the subject and some of the smaller animals are so easily 
scared that once disturbed they will not show themselvcs 
again for a whole day. A length of tubing should be 


supplied—sometimes a hundred feet is necessary—so that the 
photographer can set his camcra near the spot he wishes to 
photograph, and then retire to a distance to watch, pressing 
the bulb the moment his subject appears within the 
range of his lens. 


The lens should be as good a one as the 


















photographer can afford, prefer- 
ably of the new anastigmat type, 
which being corrected for the va- 
rious optical errors can be worked 
with a bigger opening than the 
cheaper kind, and will, consequent- 
ly, effect a full exposure in a much 


shorter time. It is, of course, 
easiest to do good work with a 
good lens, but at the same time 


it is not impossible to do good 
work with an inferior lens. A 
tripod or stand for the camera is 
also a necessity. This should be 
of a kind that can be arranged to hold the camera a foot 
above the ground or four or five feet, if required, and must 
be rigid, but not too heavy to carry around without becom- 


STUDIES IN BIRD LIFE. 
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ing a burden. Another important item are the platehold- 
ers of which the photographer should carry several. 
These must be absolutely light tight, as occasions arise 
when the slide must be withdrawn and the plate left 
exposed in the camera for an indefinite period, while the 
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photographer is waiting at a distance for the right moment 
to make the exposure. To get a fair-sized picture of the 
subject with this kind of apparatus necessitates the camera 
being placed very near indeed, often within two or three 
feet. This, of course, is not always possible, and many 
naturalist photographers then make use of what is called a 
tele-photo lens, which magnifies the object any where from 

four to ten diameters, so that the photographer and his 

camera can stand a long way off out of sight and still get 

a fairly large picture of the object. Such lenses are 

expensive and require considerable skill to get correct 

exposures, but when photographing nests in trees or on 
cliffs, or large animals which one cannot approach, they 
are a necessity. If the camera is of the long-bellows type 

(which it should be) the back combination of the ordinary 

lens can be used alone, and will magnify the object some- 

what, serving to a small extent the same purpose of the 
more expensive tele-photo lens. A small, pocket film 
camera is also a convenience as it often enables one to 
take rapid exposures of objects or scenes which would 
otherwise be lost to us. Mr. Maurer’s splendid picture, 

“The Storm,’ was taken on a small film and shows the 
value of having a small camera always at hand. “The 
Storm” also il- 
lustrates the pic- 
torial feature of 
animal photogra- 
phy, as does also 
Mr. Quinn’s pic- 
ture “ The Shep- 
herd.” 

Another cam- 
era of great use- 
fulness is that 
known as_ the 
Reflex type, in 
which the image 
of the object to 
be photographed 
can be seen the 
full size of the 
plate the right 
Way up (not re- 
versed, as in the 
usual camera) un- 
til the moment of 
exposure, allow- 
ing for very accurate focussing. Such a camera is usually 
carried in the hand and is particularly adapted for “ stalk- 
ing’? purposes, that is, for following birds or animals until 
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the suitable moment for an 
exposure presents itself. 

“ Stalking” will enter 
very largely into the work, 
and must be done with 
even greater care than 
when out shooting, for you 
have to be so much the 
nearer to your object when 
‘hunting with a camera.” 
Do not forget that for 
practical purposes, a pic- 
ture of a bird or animal 
should be taken broadside 
on, as a picture taken from 
the front or the rear will 
be liable to suffer—first, 
from indistinctness of one 
or the other end, espe- 
cially with the larger ani- 
mals or with snakes and 
the like which havea great 
length, because a lens is so 
made that a certain part— 
either near or far, as you 
may choose—of the pic- 
ture on which you focus 
is sharp, whilst the other 
parts are blurred—and, 
secondly, if you are too 
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AMERICAN BISON. 


near your object the perspective as given by your lens will 
be distorted, and the object made to appear very much 
larger than it in reality is, and also rather badly propor- 
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or portraiture. 
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off with numbered spaces 
should be the photograph- 
er’s constant companion. 
Every plate holder should 
be numbered, and_ this 
number promptly entered 
in the note-book, with re- 
marks as to the subject, 
place, time, length of ex- 
posure and any other data, 
for when you are.out for a 
day, photographing here 
and there, memory is apt 
to fail you in certain impor- 
tant points, and your work 
be of little value. Then, 
too, your practical knowl- 
edge of photography may 
tell you that a certain ex- 
posure has been too rapid 
or too slow, and knowing 
this from your. written 
notes, you will be able to 
develop your negatives ac- 
cordingly so as to get uni- 
formly good results. This 
note-book habit should be 
acquired early and never 
lost sight of, whatever your 
work be, animal, landscape 


One exposure, carefully noted, with refer- 


ence as to lighting, time of day, plate used (there are a 
dozen different kinds on the market, all varying somewhat 
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tioned. This is, of course, avoided by keeping a suitable 
distance or by taking the object from the side. 

To be of technical value animal pictures should reveal 
some data as to the size of the original object. With tamed 


animals, or animals 
In captivity, this is 
readily accomplished 
by placing a foot-rule 
by the object and in- 
cluding that in the 
picture. With birds 
or animals in_ the 
woods or elsewhere, 
. Measurements can be 
taken of any rock or 
branch on which they 
were poised whilst 
the picture was being 
made. It is always 
of interest on looking 
at a photograph of 
an animal to know in 
what proportion to the 
live subject it stands. 
Note, too, should be 
made of the coloring 
and a note-book ruled 
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in speed), size of opening of the lens, etc., will give you more 
real practical knowledge, than the reading of a dozen text- 
books and the wasting of many boxes of plates exposed at 
random, without thought or the exercise of a little care. 





Curiously enough, 
sheep are nearly al- 
ways pictorial, whilst 
cats or dogs and horses 
seldom lend them- 
selves to a_ pictorial 
rendering. Dogs 
somehow seem to be 
as conscious of the 
camera as a human 
being and are difficult 
to pose. Cats, on the 
other hand, can be 
posed in most amus- 
ing situations and 
make charming pic- 
tures. Kittens, too, are 
not difficult, but re- 
quire immense _pa- 
tience. Good pictures 
of kittens are always 
worth taking, as there 
is a demand for them. 
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FOX SQUIRREL, 
By A. L. Princehorn. 


The pictures of living fish shown 
here, the work of Mr. H. V. Letke- 
man, show another phase of natural 
history photography that is of ex- 
treme value. The great difficulties 
under which the fish photographer 
labors, render the work all the more 
interesting. The great activity of the 
fish, necessitating very rapid expos- 
ures, the weak light under which the 
exposure must be made and often the 
transparency of the fish itself, have 
ali to be overcome, making the work 
seemingly impossible. Mr. Letke- 
man, of the staff of the Battery Aqua- 
rium of New York, went through 
many bitter experiences and finally succeeded only by hav- 
ing a special tank built on the roof, where the sun could 
shine on it so as to get the fullest amount of light possible. 
There is a big field for the amateur along this line, and the 


MOUFFLON. 
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expense is small compared with the value of the work. 

All the pictures with this article are shown more as 
giving an idea to amateurs how to take their subjects 
effectively and to fullest advantage than as specimens 
of the work they will be able to accomplish. Patience, 
the habit of observation, and continual practice, these 
alone will bring success. The authors of those pictures 
are, all of them, experts at this kind of work and have 
spent many years in acquiring the skill which enables 
them to take the grandest or the meanest of God’s crea- 
tures in their native haunts. But, asin everything else, 
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By W. E. Carlin. 


what others have done another can do as well, and the pho- 
tographing of living animals, the reproducing in absolute 
fidelity of form and movement, for the education of the 
young and old is one of the noblest efforts of Daguerre’s art. 





By Oscar Simon. 
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MRS. JENNINGS pushed her sunbonnet away from her 
face and wiped her flushed forehead with her sleeve. It was 
warm; the patches of red and white clover scattered over the 
yard emitted sweet odors under the noonday sun. Their ragged 
heads made the straight, even, little beds of balsam and sweet 
alyssum which bordered the stone walk look all the more prim 
and neat. Mgs. Jennings waved her blue kitchen-apron men- 
acingly at some daring chickens that ventured too far on the 
pansy bed. 

“ T declare to goodness, Emeline,” she called out toward the 
house where the skirt of a young woman washing dishes at a 
table showed as she passed to and from the cupboard. Some 
blue willow-ware plates looked out over the top of the shining 
glass doors. Emeline stopped at the door to listen, the tea- 
towel fluttering around a cup. 

“That Plymouth rooster’s gone,” Mrs. Jennings announced 
the fact in mild elation, as if it confirmed some doubt in her 
mind. “An’I had jest as good as give my honest word to 

Widow Warren that she could have it for that black silk dol- 

man she wore Winter afore last. I do believe your pa has 
traded it off for some trifling, outlandish thing. It’s jest like 
him. Now how ever shall I explain it to Widow Warren? 
She will be real put out. You don’t think now do you, 
Emeline, that she be wantin’ to get married again, do you? 
| heard over at the store las’ night when your pa an’ I went 
over to buy some molasses that she was a sweetheartin’ Ben 
Holman. It jest wouldn’t surprise me one bit.” Emmeline’s 
delicate face grew suddenly scarlet. She cast her eyes out 
over the fields of uncut grain, holding her quick rise of emotion 
in check. The white cones of the beehives seemed to dance 
before her strangely blurred with gray rail fences and stretches 
of willows. She felt dizzy and faint and slipped into the dark 
shadows of the kitchen away from her mother’s vision. Some 
way the suggestion was the more bitter because it had occurred 
to her long before, strengthened by numerous incidents. Then 
the injustice of her suspicions smote her, and her confidence in 
her lover returned. She disposed of her worries before she 
had rinsed another cup and appeared again at the door while 
she wiped it. 
«¢ Bantams ain’t amountin’ to much,” her mother was saying. 
«© T don’t know why your pa ever wanted to waste sixty cents on 
them dozen he bought. Talk about extravagance. That man 
certainly has the tastes of a nateral born millionaire. Why, 
only las’ week I give him two dollars, the butter an’ egg 
money I made, an’ he come home with only five cents to his 
name. Said he’d bought a new rake an’ a hoe an’ a bushel of 
plantin’ onions an’ a harness for the colt an’ some rope to let the 
two heifers out on so they won’t eat up the oats in the river 
pasture. ‘Jeremiah Jennings,’ said I real stern-like, for I 
was that put out at his squanderin’, ‘where’s the rest of your 
money gone to? You’ve jest been cheated out of your eyes.’ 
An’ he seems so ashamed like that he never said a word.” 
‘© T don’t see what else he could have bought with the two 
dollars,” put in Emeline in her round little voice. “Think of 
MRS. JENNINGS WAVED HER that gray poplin dress you got last Winter an’ paid nearly fifty EMELINE STOPPED AT THE 

APRON MENACINGLY. cents a yard for it—an’ then the makin’ alone was two dollars. DOOR TO LISTEN. 
Why, that whole suit, mother, countin’ the bonnit Cousin 
George’s wife trimmed over to go with it must have run it way 
over five dollars. An’ pa never said a word.” 

Mrs. Jennings bent down and shook some of the gray cob- 
webs off the currant bushes and resumed her position thought- 
fully. “Emeline,” she said tremulously, “that gray poplin ain’t 
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only a dress—it’s me! It’s my dreams of life when I was a 
girl an’ looked towards the future for all them pretty beautiful 
things as is in books and love-stories. That gray poplin is the 
only thing that I ever dreamt of gettin’ that I ever got. An’ 
I paid more for it than five dollars, Emeline. There’s all the 
time between when I was eighteen an’ now that | paid for it— 
an’ i was fifty-three in May. ‘Troubies an’ tears an’ death— 
an’ that’s the price I paid for it. When I was eighteen, Jane 
Todhunter’s: sister’s only child, and she is Cheney Warren's 
mother now, Widow Warren, was a-visitin’ here then. An’ 
she had a gray dress, only on her’n she had blue ribbons. [| 
never could afford to get mine till las’ Winter, an’ I felt ten 
years younger, Emeline, when I knowed it was really mine at 
last when I paid the store-keeper for it. 

‘‘ Perhaps I could have taken the money before, but it never 
seemed right to. You an’ the boys had to go to school—then 
they died, after all. An’ your pa had to be doctored by a 
specialist for his liver, an’ here all the time it was only his 
heart—an’ some way I didn’t feel that I dared spend the 
money. But—Emeline, I bought back more’n that dress 
when I bought it. I bought back some of the dreams of my 
girlhood ; an’ that’s why I had Mary Bolton, when she made 
it for me, put pink ribbons on it. ’Tain’t pretty on the dress, 
goodness knows. But I ‘lowed to make it that way when | 
was a girl—and I never would have taken any pleasure 
wearin’ it any other way.” 

«But mother,” Emeline cried softly, “You ain’t never worn 
it any way.” 

Mrs. Jennings looked out at the dim perspective of sunlit 
meadows and at the pallid pink horizon encompassing them 
in a band of color. The yard seemed filled with shadows of 
trees; some honey bees droned drowsily as they flew by. A 
tear trickled down her weather-beaten cheek and splashed on 
a leaf of the currant bush. 

“‘] was fifty-three in May, Emeline,” she said guarding her 
voice. ‘*Sometimes somethin’ seems to say in my ears: 

‘Ad’line Jennings, you’re an old fool to have a gray poplin 
trimmed with pink ribbons. You’re an old woman now. 

You're worshippin’ a false god an’ settin’ up a graven 

image in your heart. Beware of the Lord’s wrath. 

An’, Emeline : 

She stole nearer the porch with a finger mysteriously on =| 
her lip and a cautious glance over her shoulder to see if 
they were alone. She sank on the lower step and wiped her 
forehead again. “ Las’ night jest after you an’ Ben Holman 
had set out for the singin’ I seen a real sperrit.” Mrs. 
Jennings paused impressively. Emeline’s round, blue eyes 
grew more distended. “It was your grandfather, my own 
father. Jest as I was a-standin’ by the window watchin’ you 
two an’ thinkin’ how much handsomer you would look with 
Cheney Warren instead—an’ all at once I looked up, an’ there 
in the middle of the room I seen it. It was all white an’ kind 
of mist-like, like nothin’ else but a puff of wood-smoke. I wa’n’t 
even scared, Emeline ; it seemed jest as nateral as when grand- 
father used to come down stairs in the dead of night an’ make 
one of us girls get up an’ get him some cold beans. I jest 
expected him to say: ‘Ad’line, wa’n’t there any left from sup- 
per?’ But he didn’t. I watched him, wonderin’ what he was 
warnin’ me of. An’ all at once he pointed his finger to the 
closet, it seemed like to me, jest where that dress hung. An’ 
Emeline, jest as sure as me an’ you stand here talkin’, it seemed 
to me that grandfather’s sperrit said: ‘Tears and troubles. 
Don’t you never agree to it.’ An’ I thought, says I, that’s 
right. That’s what I paid for it. But still, all of them tears 
an’ troubles bought back somethin’ that I had lost years 
‘‘__KIND OF MIST-LIKE...LIKE ago. An’ I’m goin’ to keep that dress if I never wear it.” " THERE IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 

A PUFF OF WOOD-SMOKE."’ Emeline glanced timidly around the yard, where the bright Ben: ater ee 
sunlight showed an array of tangible objects. In the fields 
near the farm-hands were getting ready to cut the weeds 
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ner of the house came a man with his arms filled with cord, 
horseshoes and other articles of divers nature. 

‘“[ suppose you’ve been cheated out of your eyes again 
to-day, Jeremiah Jennings?” Mrs. Jennings arose in dignity 
to her feet at sight of him. Her husband’s tanned, good- 
natured face blended with hair of the same neutral shade. In 
fact, the one appeared as a continuation of the other, the monot- 
ony of which was relieved only by his faded blue eyes, which 
had little sparks in them like the bubbles of an effervescent. 
He had a stimulative effect on one. Emeline smiled at him 
cordially ; the actuality of his presence restored her courage. 

“Ts that the Plymouth rooster, Jeremiah?” Mrs. Jennings 
fixed her searching gaze uncomfortably on him. 

“Well, you see how it was, mother—” Mr. Jennings re- 
moved the weight of his body to the other foot, preparing for 
a lengthy narrative. His wife was not disposed to tolerate it. 

“Jest hear your pa, Emeline—” she cried angrily. “He is 
the selfishest man I ever see. Jest like him—when I had as 
good as given my honest word to Widow Warren that she 
could have it for that black dolman she wore Winter afore 
last.” Mrs. Jennings eyed the currant bushes reproachfully 
as if they, too, were culpable. Emeline ran lightly into the 
house and suddenly came back to the door as her father’s 
broad back disappeared in the gloom of the barn. 

“Mother,” she called in a loud whisper. Mrs. Jennings 
ascended the steps leisurely. 

‘You don’t think it’s there now, do you? ” 

‘What, Emeline?” 

‘That sperrit of grandfather; I ain’t afraid, but just kind 
of timid. The house seems real dark.” Mrs. Jennings raised 
her eyes solemnly to the sky. 

‘¢ Them as ain’t prepared never see them,” she said 
gravely. ‘ You set too much store on the world, 
Emeline. I put them things by long ago. You won't 
never see no sperrits. The dust of earth is in your 
eyes—your’n an’ Ben Holman’s. Thinkin’ it over I 
almost concluded grandfather’s sperrit perhaps didn’t 
mean the dress half as much as it meant your gettin’ 
married to Ben Holman. ‘ Tears an’ troubles,’ it says: 
‘don’t you never agree to it.” You know Ben Hol- 
man’s poor, Emeline; Cheney Warren is rich; he 
gets all his clothes made at the big factory in town, 
an’ if they ain’t his size after orderin’ them, back they 
go. He’s a fine business hand. You ain’t got it in you, 
as I done for your pa, to save an’ scrimp for any man.” 

Emeline’s cheeks assumed a heightened color; there was 
a stiff, prim repression around her mouth. 

‘‘ Mother,” she ventured shyly, her face reddening, “ per- 
haps the sperrit meant it’s tears an’ troubles if you don’t agree 
to it.’ Her mother gave her words no heed. Entering the 
gate which showed from the window by which Mrs. Jennings 
had seated herself was a plump, pink-faced woman clad in 
a most gorgeous purple and white striped dimity. Even the 
coxcomb’s vivid tints paled before her. 

‘I declare to goodness, if there she ain’t, now. An’ look 
at that bonnet on her head, will you? Pink rosebuds, an’ 
Cheney Warren’s father not been dead these five years yet. 
Some women is so unconstant to the memory of their dead. 
That man worshipped her. They do say she made him get 
up out of bed at dead of night an’ go down to the cellar with- 
out no socks on jest to bring her up some cider—an’ goodness 
knows how hard it was. I guess it was jest that that drove 
him to his grave of pneumoni’. He took the easiest way out 
of it by dyin’.” 
There was a step on the porch and a rustle of stiffly starched 


. ; : : : ENTERING THE GATE WAS A 
petticoats loudening the air. Mrs. Jennings hastily bounded PLUMP, PINK-FACED WOMAN. 


from her chair and met her visitor with outstretched hands, 
kissing her on the cheeks. 

“ We was jest talkin’ of you, Polly Warren,” she said as Pransme 
she helped the widow lay off her bonnet and put her black ’Z Petes 
umbrella in a corner, “me an’ Emeline. We was jest hopin’ pee 
you would happen by to-day. Emeline made some lovely 
blackberry pies, the first ripened. I guess you ain’t got none 
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at your place yet. My! I don’t know what I shall do when 
Emeline here goes off an’ gets married. It ain’t every girl 
that knows how to cook as she does, an’ sew an’ make tidies, 
too. An’ she filled out our tax receipts this year better’n her 
pa ever done. I believe in eddicatin’ our girls. I ain’t never 
regretted the money I spent on her schoolin’. An’ how’s 
Cheney? Solike you. I says to Emeline the other day: ‘jest 
look at Cheney Warren’s mother; gettin’ younger every year, 
| declare.’ An’ them pink rose buds on your bonnet, Polly. 
I declare to goodness, Polly Warren !—you ain’t goin’ to be 
gettin’ married, again, are you?” 

The Widow Warren laughed heartily. Each ripple of mirth 
sent little rolls of pink flesh up and down under her chin, and 
her buxom bosom shook through the thin folds of her waist. 

“Well, Ad’line Jennings, I hope a pink rosebud don’t mean 
a husband. I must be a-goin’ to have six if that’s so—an’ 
the snows of Winter not fallen yet five year on my dear hus- 
band’s tomb.” Her pink face was suddenly lost beneath the 
voluminous expanse of a wide-bordered black handkerchief. 
The rolls of flesh danced again under her chin, in grief. “ We 
did have a green Christmas, though, this year, didn’t we? ” 
Her countenance burst on them radiant again. “I ’member 
it well, for I give a big fashionable dinner party, with lemon 
pie for desert”—she managed the word as if it belonged 
to the great Sahara. “I had some men-folks up that day, 
bein’ real lonesum-like an’ needin’ cheerin’ up. Christmas 
always recalls me to Cheney’s dear father. He was always 
lookin’ out for the welfare of my body. I know if that dear 
good man knowed I was a widow left alone at the mercy of 
the world he would never enjoy Heaven. It do seem selfish 
of me to live alone with only Cheney in that great big house. 
An’ Cheney’s got two farms he wants to live on. He’s only 
stayin’ with me doin’ his filial duty accordin’ to Scripture. | 
jest envy you your good true husband, Mrs. Jennings. Think 

of poor me, a widow, selfish in her big house an’ without a 
single man to help eat up my preserves. I havea cellar- 
full left over from last year. I ain’t the heart to can any 

more ’till this is eat up. Life issosad. There’s so many 
nice good men as go without those things. It does seem 


, _ wicked; an’ I often says to Cheney, if the hand of 


Providence should step in an’ jest force me to marry 


one of them men, being a Christian, I'd ought to /. 


try to make the best of it an’ be happy till it’s time to 

join my dear good husband.” The widow’s plump face 

disappeared spasmodically behind the black bordered 
handkerchief, her chin setting up a convulsive quiver. 

‘Yes, that’s so,” Mrs. Jennings wiped her eyes sym- 
pathetically across her sleeve. Emeline was setting the 
table, and her hands trembled nervously as she threw 
the white cloth over it. She knew only too well who had 
been one of the guests at that memorable dinner that the 
widow had given; in fact it was town history. Her worst 
fears were substantiated by the widow’s insinuations. 

“One of my intentions in callin’ in on you,” the widow 
went on, “was to see about your Plymouth rooster. Now 
that black dolman will be very stylish an’ real dressy for you 
this Winter. An’ I thought, Ad’line Jennings with her big, 
good heart needs that black dolman more’n I do. An’ I need 
that rooster more’n she does. Of course, the rooster ain’t so 
valuable as it is, but for friendship’s sake I’m willin’ to make 
itaneyen bargain. Now what do you think, Mrs. Jennings?” 

Mrs. Jennings looked helplessly at Emeline, who was 
holding out the widow’s umbrella to her. 

«Pa, I guess, has changed her plans, Mrs. Warren,” 
Emeline answered for her mother, seeing her embarrass- 
ment. ‘He traded it off for some harness fixin’s an’ things. 
He didn’t know as you two were plannin’ anything.” 

The widow's countenance seemed to fall until the deep 
rolls of flesh under her chin supported it. Her disappoint- 
ment was evident. 

‘That dolman would have been so stylish-like on you, 
Mrs. Jennings.” She shook her head sadly as she spoke: 
‘ [ don’t care so much for not havin’ the rooster; it’s what 













HER FACE DISAPPEARED BEHiND 
HER HANDKERCHIEF. 











‘HOW DO,’’ HE SAID, PULLING 
AWKWARDLY AT HIS HAT. 





will you have to wear this cold Winter as disturbs me. 
The weather man predicts the awfullest Winter; snows and 
cold spells. It makes my heart cry to think of the people 
who won’t be able to dress warm enough. That’s how 
Cheney’s father died: he would go to town one freezing 
cold day to get me some brandy for my mince pies. An’ I 
says, ‘ Now, Mr. Warren, put that red fascinator around your 
neck and bundle up. It’s real cold.’ But he was set in his 
way an’ wouldn’t listen to reason. Well, the pneumoni’ 
took him that night, an’ he wouldn’t let me get up to’ fix a 
poultice for him or heat any water. So I watched him 
from my bed, feelin’ real sorry for his sufferin’ so. Well, 
dolmans are goin’ to be real smart this Winter. Now I 
don’t suppose you be wantin’ to trade that gray poplin of 
your’n, are you, Mrs. Jennings?” 

A little shiver of emotion passed over Mrs. Jennings’s 
face. She seemed to tremble. Emeline stepped out on 
the piazza again and drew in a long breath. The corners of 
the rooms beyond looked gloomy and uncanny. Before 
her the earth lay bathed in a caressing golden light; the 
sun was setting, and its glory fell on the tasselled grain, mak- 

ing it appear as if budded with saffron flowers. Out 
in the shadows of the fence the red and pink four- 

‘ o’clocks were bursting, and some crickets lazily chirped 

under the walk. “I don’t’low as I could do that,” 
her mother’s voice floated to her, the accents tremu- 
: lous. 
| But you ain’t never wore it yet, Mrs. Jennings—” the 
widow urged persuasively. ‘ It’s out of style already. 
Them pink ribbons is too bride-like for you. I’m so 
unsettled in my doin’s. It seems to me I am jest driven 
by Providence. An’ I guess the Lord knows best what 
to do to with me. It is selfish for me to be alone in that 
big house. But if I should be forced by the hand of fate to 
get married again, says I to Cheney, what could I be mar- 
ried in? I don’t want to go to the city afore this Winter. 
An’ knowin’ as you ain’t never wore the dress, I jest thought 
you ought to be the first one I would let have a chance for 
that beautiful black dolman.” She stepped slowly over 
the threshold. The yellow honeysuckle made a waver- 
ing frame around her buxom form. Mrs. Jennings fol- 
lowed her out, her arms folded in front as if she 
were chilly. ‘I guess you think I ain’t polite not 
to give it to you,” she said apologetically. 

‘Of course, you know best, Mrs. Jennings,” the 
widow replied, her eyes traversing the garden in 
detail. A black speck showed down the road. Her 
gaze fixed itself keenly on it. Emeline was _ fol- 
lowing its approach, too. 

Suddenly the black speck had resolved itself into 
ared, and black buggy. A slender youthful man held the 
reins, and presently he was making a wide curve at the gate. 
I'meline’s pale cheeks flamed with scarlet. She turned her 
head away from his eager eyes and bit her lips nervously. 

‘‘ How pretty them white hollyhocks is, Mrs. Jennings ”— 
the widow moved down the steps and across the grass; the 
hollyhocks grew along the side of the fence near the road. 
I-meline’s heart gave an uncontrolled jump at her boldness. 
—‘ ] wish you would give me some seed this Fall. Mine 
ain’t doin’ any good.—Oh, how do you do, Mr. Holman! 
\What a pretty buggy you’ve got. Is it the one you drove 
over to my house in las’ week?” She advanced toward the 
young man who had just entered the gate. Emeline stood 
mute and rigid, regarding him with displeasure. 

‘¢ How do, Mrs. Warren—Mrs. Jennings—an’ Emeline’’— 
he said, pulling awkwardly at his hat. “ Warm day.” 

“Yes,” said the widow, “I was just dreadin’ the walk home.” 

Emeline turned her back squarely and walked toward the 
piazza. Her knees were unsteady beneath her. Her worst 
fears were confirmed by the easy friendliness of the two. 
She stared at the flowers with unseeing eyes. She heard a 
step over the grass behind her. It was Ben Holman, and 
she drew her lips together in a narrow line of defiance. 
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‘“What’s the matter, Emeline—ain’t you well?” He 
caught at her sleeve to stay her progress. 

“No,” she replied, not looking at him. “I guess it’s the heat.” 

“] come over to take you for a drive before we go to singin’.” 

“[ can’t go, Mr. Holman, thank you,” she said coldly, 
moving toward the house. 

“Oh, dear, Mr. Holman,” said the widow, “can you take 
this thorn out of my finger, Oh, it hurts so.” Holman took 
the plump hand she thrust toward him. A tiny scratch marred 
the surface of one fat pink little finger. He extracted the 
thorn carefully, letting her hand fall abruptly as he finished. 

‘¢Oh, thank you, Mr. Holman,” cooed the widow, smiling 
at him from under her lashes. The pink rosebuds nodded 
significantly to each other on top of her bonnet. 

‘© Where’s Emeline gone?” he asked Mrs. Jennings sharply, 
ignoring the widow’s blandishments. 

‘‘T guess she’s settin’ the table for supper ”—Mrs. Jennings 
pointed to the house. Holman covered the steps in one 
hound and entered the dark parlor. 

“Emeline! Emeline!” he called. There was no response. 
He walked through the rooms, glancing in each. Before her 
bedroom door he paused, overcome with a lover’s awe. And 
then he bravely caught the cold stone knob and pushed the 
door wide open. Across the foot of the bed lay the pink- 
sprigged dimity she had planned to wear to the singing-school 
with him that night; her coarse straw hat with a wreath of 
pink flowers was out on the stand. A picture of him stood on 
the rude toilet table, her little belongings grouped around it. 
Holman bent and kissed the hem of the pink-sprigged 
dimity, and then he stooped and rested his face against the 
snowy expanse of her pillow where her cheeks would press 
at night; and he reverentially closed the door and strode 
out to the kitchen. 

“Emeline! where are you?” he cried impatiently. 

He caught sight of the folds of her dress in the back- 
yard where she was talking with her father. “I was jest 
lookin’ for you, Emelfne,” he said, his voice trembling. 

Emeline turned fiercely. ‘ For me, Mr. Holman?” she 
cried cuttingly. ‘I guess it’s all a mistake—me an’ you 
wastin’ our time together. I can’t marry a man I don’t have 
any respect for. An’ I guess we’d better quit right now.” 

‘Why can’t you respect me. What has happened since 
last night? You loved me then, Emeline.” His voice shook 
with emotion. 

Emeline shoved him away with her two hands. 

©] never meant it,” she said, casting down her eyes. “I 
was only pretendin’.” 

“ Why—Emeline * he said, looking at her in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ Then it’s a mistake about your lovin’ me an’ goin’ 
to marry me, and it’s all over between us?” 

“ Yes.” 

He seized her slender shoulder and shook her gently. 

‘© What on earth is the matter with you, Emeline? I don’t 
think you are treatin’ me fair.” 

©] haven’t anything more to say to you, Mr. Holman,” 
she said stubbornly, walking toward the house. ‘An’ | 
guess you had better drive the widow home.” 

Holman regarded her with seriousness. Her actions carried 
out the expression of her face. An acute anger sprang within 
him at sight of her imperturbability. 

He turned toward the front yard where the purple and 
white dress of the widow still showed on the walk. 

“Can’t I drive you over, Mrs. Warren?” Emeline heard 
him call out. And then she ran into the house and in wild 
abandon threw herself sobbing on the bed. Her mother softly 
knocked at the door, but Emeline feigned steep and let her 
go away unanswered. At dusk she arose and gazed out upon 
the faintly shrouded world, her temples throbbing, her face 
flushed. A hummingbird whirred under the window over a 
bed of white heavy-scented petunias. Emeline waited until 
the curving silver rim of the moon showed above a ragged 
silhouette of willow fringes. Then she tiptoed softly through 
the house, pausing at her mother’s door from under which 
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THERE WAS A SOUND OF HOOFS 
UP THE HIGHWAY. 















gleamed a ray of light. Through the keyhole she saw the 
gray poplin spread on the bed in all of its glimmering beauty, 
the pink ribbons looking rose-colored under the flicker of the 
candle. Mrs. Jennings was bending her head reverentially 
before it, her roughened hands showing prominently against 
the delicate fabric. She arose slowly to her feet and folded it 
away. “The will of the Lord be done,” Emeline heard her 
say, and she understood that her mother was not proof against 
the charms of the dolman. A fierce hostility seized Emeline. 
The idea took root in her head that the widow’s submission to 
the decree of Providence depended solely on the dress. She 
waited until her mother’s deep, regular breathing testified to 
her profound slumber and stole silently into her room; it took 
but a second to find the gray poplin. She arrayed herself in 
it, with a beating heart. An intangible resolve was gathering 
shape within her. The moon had risen like a big glittering 
ball. Its effulgence streamed freely on her as she left the 
house and stood on the steps. All at once she caught sight of 
her mother’s white, frightened face at her chamber window, 
staring at her as if she were some supernatural visitor, and 
in the misty folds of the gray poplin under the luminosity 
of the moon, Emeline was not unlike one. 
Mrs. Jennings screamed, and Emeline, feeling confident of 
but one thing—and that was the approach of her grand- 
father’s spirit—gave one jump and cleared the walk, running 
like one mad down the dusty country road. Once she fell, 
but the sound of hoofs up the highway seemed like steps 
pursuing her, and breathless and bruised she bounded on. 
Her hair had fallen loose and, flying in the air, covered 
her eyes so that she did not see the horse as it came rapidly 
toward her. There was a sudden plunge of the animal, a 
lunge into the fence, and Holman grasped the seat in time to 
save himself from an ugly fall against the jagged rails. A 
girl in a light dress, with the front breadth hanging in 
shreds, lay in a little heap almost under the horse’s feet. 
He jumped up and caught her in his strong young arms. 

‘For God’s sake, Emeline—” he cried. ‘ What is this?” 

‘‘Grandfather’s sperrit—” she said, exhaustedly. ‘Oh 
—help me get away from it; it’s runnin’ after—me——” 
She sank limp into his arms. Holman drew her firmly to 
him, reassuring her with the touch of his hand. Then he 
straightened the buggy and lifted her into the seat, turning 
the horse’s head toward the town, where the feeble gas- 
lights made dull red stars. She raised her hands in protest. 

“© Where—are you going—? ” she asked, trying to restore 
her pride, but it had tumbled into complete subjection. She 
was conscious only of her ineffable joy at being with him 
again and hearing his dictatorial voice. ‘ Emeline,” he said 
with determination. ‘1 am goin’ to take you just as fast as 
we can make it to the parson’s. An’ when we come back we 
will be man an’ wife. This afternoon you said you didn’t love 
me any more. Of course, if that’s so there ain’t no use in 
gettin’ him up at this time of night. Was it true, Emeline?” 

Emeline summed up her life in that second. Without him 
the future stretched gray and desolate; she had had a bitter 
taste of it for a few hours, and what would years of it be? A 
sob welled up in her throat. She caught at Holman’s hand 
convulsively. 

‘I was only—jest pretendin’,”’ she confessed, shyly. “1 
never—meant a word of it——-” 

“ An’ if I hadn’t been comin’ from the widow’s I never 
would have seen you. Oh, Emeline—” Holman raised her 
cold, trembling hands and kissed them with a lover’s passion. 

‘It was the hand of Providence, Ben,” she said solemnly. 

“Tt jest had to step in an’ show us the right way; an’ this 
dress— What will mother say?” Holman drew her to him 
unrebuked. ‘ Emeline,” he cried, with a happy little laugh, 
“that dress wa’n’t never planned for any one but a bride. It 
jest had to be. An’ as for her carin’—well, you an’ she can 
go to town this week an get some things for our new house; 
an’ you might puta gray poplin apiece in for both of you— 
to be ready for our first anniversary will you, sweet? ” 
And Emeline was satisfied. 
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A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON EX- 
ERCISING FOR HEALTH AND 
THE PERFECTION OF PHYS- 
ICAL DEVELOPMENT, WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM LIFE. 


TEN YEARS or so ago the officers 
of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, an organization which has al- 
ways been interested in athletic sports, 
convinced that something was needed 
to lend an additional interest to the 
regular routine of gymnasium work, 
introduced basket-ball into their train- 
ing schools. The game, combining as 
it does the exercise of both the men- 
tal and physical powers, found instant 
recognition among the directors of the 
physical training schools for women, 
and it may be said to mark the in- 
troduction of the true athletic spirit 
into women’s colleges. 

Basket-ball supplied a long-felt want, 
a good game for women which would 
combine the beneficial results obtained 
from the rope, bar, running, jumping and other gymnasium 
exercises and have also the additional interest and spirit 
of competitive sport. Interesting the game most certainly 
is both to the participants and spectators; the action is 
swift, and the plays open and easy of comprehension even 
to the entirely uninitiated. 

The game may be played in the gymnasium or in the 
open air, the size of the playing ground varying somewhat 
according to the available space; the rules generally adopted 
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stipulating that the space shall not exceed 3,500 square feet. 
At opposite sides of the field on the boundary line 
are the goals. These are baskets made of hammock nets 
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OIAGRAM OF FIELD WITH TEAM OF Five. DIAGRAM OF FIELD WITH TEAM UF NINE 


of cord suspended from metal rings and are placed ten feet 
above the ground. The object of each team to put the 
bali in the basket of its opponent, and thereby make a 
“goal.” A goal from the field scores two points and a goal 
from a free throw one point. <A team is given a free throw 
for goal when the opposite team has made a foul. The cap- 
tain may select any of the team to make this play, and the 
one chosen stands fifteen feet from the goal to make the 
throw. If the ball misses the basket it is then in play. 

A player commits a foul when she runs with the ball, 
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READY FOR THE ‘' TOSS UP." 


holds the ball for more than two seconds, kicks the ball, or 
when she tackles, holds in any way or pushes her opponent. 

The game consists of two halves of twenty minutes each, 
with an intermission of ten minutes between the halves, the 
teams changing goals at the end of the first half. The offi- 
cials for the game are: a referee, whose duty it is to follow 
the ball, to decide when it is in play and when a goal has been 
made; an umpire who calls the fouis and watches the play- 
ers, and a time- keeper. 

The ball is put in play at he beginning of the game by 
the referee, who tosses it up in the centre of the field. The 
ball is also tossed up after each goal, and should two or 
more players have their hands on the ball for any length of 
time, technically termed ‘held ball,” the referee takes the 
ball and tosses it up from the spot where it was “ held.” 
If the ball passes out of bounds, it belongs to the player 
first touching it, who returns to the line and throws it to one 
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of her team, and while no direct tackling or batting a ball 
from the hand of an opponent is permitted, a player is 
allowed to block any throw of the ball. 

The team is composed of not more than ten and not less 
than five players on a-side, their positions being called 
“centres,” “forwards ” and “guards.” The diagrams on 
the opposite page show the respective positions of the play- 
ers with a team of five and a team of nine. 

The practice of dividing the field by the additional cross 
lines A and B (see diagrams) is a recent modification of the 
original plan and has been adopted by most of the impor- 
tant colleges and physical training schools for women; it 
prevents unnecessary running over the field and makes a 
much more compact and concentrated style of game by 
compelling each player to keep more closely to her opponent. 


THE CENTRE. 


The ball being “tossed up” in the centre of the field 
makes the position of the centre a most important one, as on 
this player’s quickness of action in jumping for the ball as 
soon as it leaves the hands of the referee, depends the first 
advantage of the game. A tall person is usually selected 





WAITING FOR A PASS. 


for this position, as height gives a decided advantage when 
“facing the ball.” Although the centre does not usually 
assist in the actual scoring, yet much of the success of the 
game depends upon her ability in passing the ball to the for- 
wards and preventing it from being passed by the guards 
across the centre of the field. Preferably the captain of 
the team should fill this position, as it commands a view 
of both ends of the field of play and from it the captain is 
able to watch both the attack and the defence and have all 
the members of the team more directly under her control. 


THE FORWARD. 


The position of forward is one of the most difficult on the 
team. The forward must have, first of all, great skill in 
throwing a goal after the ball has been advanced to her by the 
centre and guards. She must be able to make a goal from 
many positions and under the difficulty of having the guard 
of the opposing team directly beside her or in front of her 
with both hands raised to block her throw; if the ball 
misses the basket she must not be disheartened, but at once 
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be on the alert to regain possession of it and prevent it from 
falling into the hands of the opposing guard. 

A good forward should be quick in action and be able to 
judge when to throw for goal 
and not to waste her strength 
by useless attempts. When 
there are more than two for- 
wards, very successful work 
may be done by passing the ball 
quickly among them until one 
has a reasonable chance to 
make a goal, the quick pass- 
ing puzzling the guards as to 
where to make the strongest 
defence. In selecting a player 
for this position, a captain 
should be careful to pick out 
a person with a cool head, 
one, who in the excitement of 
a match game, while playing 
with additional spirit and de- 
termination, will yet retain full 
control of her power to reflect, 
judge and decide promptly. 
Many a player who is ex- 
tremely skilful in making a 
goal in a quiet practice game 
will become entirely at a loss 
when the responsibility of 
scoring for the team in a 
match game rests upon her 
shoulders, and it is needless 
to add that such a forward 
may ruin the strongest team. 

In throwing the goal from the field the forward has sev- 
eral different methods at her command, each player adopt- 
ing the peculiar method of play which she finds from prac- 
tice to be the most effective. Some hold the ball in both 
hands with the arms raised above the head and lend an 
additional impetus to their play by springing upward when 
they throw the ball toward the basket; others hold the ball 
in one hand, resting it lightly on their finger tips, and give 
it a certain little twist as they throw it, which is often a 
very successful style of play. In the free throw for goal 
the player usually adopts a different method, for here she is 
not laboring under the difficulty of having an opponent in 
close proximity with outstretched arms to cover her throw, 
no one of the opposing team being allowed within six 
feet of her. She, therefore, takes her time, making what 
she considers the surest play for the goal. The most com- 
mon method is to take the ball in both hands and, bending 
the body forward, swing the arms backward and forward 
several times and then with a gentle, sweeping motion lift 
the arms and throw the ball toward the basket, giving it a 
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“HELD BALL.” 


THE DELINEATOR 


slight rotary motion which tends to make it fall into the 
basket after it has reached a certain point. 

Other players in making a free throw take the ball in one 
hand and, bending the arm 
and drawing the shoulder back, 
send the ball toward the bas- 
ket with a firm, straight throw, 
often an effective play and one 
requiring a strong arm anda 
sure eye for calculating dis- 
tances. 


THE GUARD. 


This position is also one re- 
quiring very skilful play, the 
guard sharing equally with the 
forward .the. responsibility of 
the game. “Her“effort is to 
prevent her ‘opponent from 
scoring and, when possible, to 
obtain the ball and pass it to 
the centre. The guard should 
never for an instant relax 
her vigilance, but keep a con- 
stant watch so that as soon 
as her oppoment obtains the 
ball, she may be on the alert 
to “cover” her throw and 
defend the goal. 

The brilliant playing of the 
individual members of a team 
will not, however, win a game; 
to ensure even a fair chance 
of success, the team must work together as a whole, each 
player being without thought of individual applause or praise. 
A seemingly brilliant play which calls forth vigorous ap- 





A FREE THROW FOR GOAL. 


plause from a sympathetic audience may in 
reality be detrimental rather than advantageous 
to the success of the game. For example, that 
wonderful throw of the ball across the field, 
which filled the spectators with admiration 
for the player’s strength and _ skill, was sim- 
ply an evidence of that same player’s lack 








BASKET-BALL 





THROWING FOR THE BASKET. 


of judgment and inability to look more than two feet ahead 
of her, figuratively speaking, as in nine cases out of tena 
ball thrown such a distance will fall into the possession of 
the enemy; if, however, it had been passed to a player 
near at hand and from there to the centre, and so on across 
the field it would have remained in the hands of the team. 
It is true that the ball would not have taken such a beautiful 
flight, and more than likely the audience would have failed 
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to observe just who was passing the ball, but even this could 
have been endured when through successful passing a goal 
had eventually been scored. 

When playing indoors the regulation gymnasium suit of 
bloomers and a 
loose blouse of 
some thin wool- 
lenmaterial such 
as serge is usu- 
ally worn, while 
in the open air 
a somewhat 
heavier costume 
is adopted, a 
short skirt of 
some _ durable 
cloth like cordu- 
roy and a sweat- 
er or an easy 
fitting woollen 
blouse. To-day d 
all the impor- 
tant colleges for 
women — Wel- 
lesley, Bryn 
Mawr, Vassar, 
Smith, ete.— 
are represented 
by regular bas- 
ket-ball teams, 
and most of the 
larger institu- 
tions vhave 
adopted basket 
ball as a factor in physical training. A glance through 
the pages of any magazine edited in the interest of athletic 
sports, or at the sporting columns of the daily newspapers, 
will be sufficiently convincing to show what a prominent 
place basket-ball now holds and how generally popular 
this most healthful and interesting game has become. 





READY FOR A LONG PASS. 


RETURNING THE BALL FROM OUT OF BOUNDS. 








IT HAD always been, 
from time immemorial, 
a standing quarrel in the 
litle town of Hunting 
Hill, as to whether the 
estate of Colonel Legare 
dipped down more on the bob or the nabob side of the town. 
None had ever pretended to dispute the fact that there wasa 
line of demarcation which divided the town itself into two dis- 
tinct halves that were jeeringly dubbed by the opposing fac- 
tions “bob” and “nabob,” but when it came to the great 
tract of land granted by the Lord Proprietary himself to the 
Legares, that was another matterand worth quarrelling about. 
But every one was willing to unite upon one thing, that June, 
the mischief-loving daughter of the Colonel, belonged to them 
all in common, nabob and bob alike. 

There was not one soul in the whole community who did 
not feel a sort of right in June and in all of June’s affairs, 
no matter how trivial, beginning with the rector and Senator 
Dabney, the big men of the place, and so on down the line 
to humble Uncle Jasper and Aunt Cynthy, who sold bits of 
hoecake and fried chicken over the top of a barrel on court 
day, or on the great day of all, when the tournament was on. 
Even the town’s pensioner, who drove the one solitary horse- 
car of which the town could boast, and which trundled up 
and down the absurd curves of the main street, felt it a 
grievance if he could not chance to be headed the same way 
that June might be going and thereby have the privilege of 
jerking her up to the top of the hill and then jerking her 
down again. 

It was, therefore, a source of considerable pride and ex- 
citement to the whole town when it was known that the great 
county tournament would be held in Colonel Legare’s big 
grassy meadow, the one that ran along on the bob side of 
the town, and that an entrance fee was to be charged at the 
rusty iron gates—for what purpose no one exactly knew, 
though speculation was rife concerning this unusual feature. 
It was further stated, much to the indignation of the older 
portion of the community, that the town-fathers had offered 
money prizes for the best exhibition of horsemanship. 

The whole of Hunting Hill was agog over this tourna- 
ment. Every one felt sure that half the men in the county 
would ride for June; perhaps there would be some trouble 
about it on that score, for there had not been a tournament 
held for years without some heartburnings and jealousy over 
the crowning of the Queen. The preliminaries, however, 
were settled to everybody’s satisfaction. Senator Dabney 
would make the charge to the knights, Colonel Legare would 
award the prizes and the whole procession of knights would 
be in costume. No feature of the pageant was to be omitted. 
There would be marshals, pages and heralds; and the brass 
band, which had been practising for a month, would come 
over from Tidewater and parade through the town in the 
old gilded circus wagon which had belonged to Hunting Hill 
seemingly from the beginning of time. 

So the gossip ran and spread until the very eve of the 
tournament, when everything was in readiness, the course 
laid off, the arches up, the grandstand decorated and twenty 
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By HARRIET RIDDLE DAVIS. 


knights posted for the running; it was whispered about that 
June had given out that no one should wear her colors or 
ride for her. She would play no part whatsoever. This 
was a sad disappointment to the interested townspeople, and 
when June happened to appear in the town, just after this 
was known, she found every eye upon her and knew that 
she must run the gauntlet of every tongue. 

Her first encounter was with the town’s pensioner, who 
came trundling along over the uneven track leaning far off 
his platform to hail her. 

“Hi! Miss June.  I’d like mighty well to give you a lift, 
but you see I’ve got a passenger and can’t turn round, but 
I’m comin’ to see you crowned to-morrow—and o 

June waved her hand and shook her head by way of 
answer. Then she caught sight of the ladies of Judge 
Primm’s family tripping toward her from the nabob side of 
the street, so she slipped into old Uncle Jasper’s little cabin, 
where he cobbled shoes for the community, until they should 
have gone by. 

When again she hurried out into the sunshiny street, it 
seemed to her that the whole of Hunting Hill was abroad 
and was bent upon her affairs. She wished the horsecar 
would come along and trundle her home, out of reach of the 
idle and the curious. Then suddenly there came a clatter of 
hoofs down the street, and she saw coming toward her some 
one mounted ona high-strung, mettlesome horse, with two 
hounds at his heels. She shrank back into the doorway of 
the little milliner’s shop, but a pair of piercing eyes which 
had been looking to right and left had already seen her, and 
In an instant the rider had dismounted, and was at her side. 

It was her big, solemn, masterful Cousin Peyton. 

As he came toward her, his face grave, his cap in his 
hand, and switching at his riding boot with his crop, June 
instinctively made ready for battle. He said quickly, with 
some abruptness, 

‘“ What’s this I hear, June, about the tournament _ to- 
morrow ?.” 

“ That depends on what you have heard, Peyton,” re- 
turned the girl, gravely. 

‘TI don’t like this whole business, a horde of people over- 
running your place, prize money, an entrance fee and——” 

“ And what?” questioned the girl, as he paused. 

He broke off suddenly and in a different tone asked, 

‘Does your father know all the talk there is about Pink- 
ney Marlowe’s attentions, and that he intends to ride for you 
to-morrow?” 

June repressed a twitch around the corners of her mouth 
and said, 

“ No; father knows nothing about it, Peyton.” 

And she might have added, “ Neither do I,” only she would 
not give Peyton that satisfaction. She would quarrel with 
him first. He continued curtly, in a questioning tone,’ 

“And you mean to give him, if you have not already done 
so, your colors, and let him ride publicly for you, knowing 
what significance the whole town will put upon it?” 

June would not reply. He went on: “ You are much too 
young and too fair for such publicity, and as your nearest 
kinsman next to your father, I object to it, June.” 
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SENATOR DABNEY AND JUNE. 


“Oh, well, Peyton, you know 
there is an old saying that runs 
‘Woman’s beauty, rainbows and 
forest echoes are only fleeting ’; so 
why do you grudge me my day?” 

She spoke mischievously, but 
she was twisting her fingers ner- 
vously. Peyton’s face grew dark 
and he said impatiently, 

“Tf it were anybody else in the 
county but Marlowe; anybody 
that was in any way worthy of you. 
The worst of it is, that when he 
rides that vicious little calico 
brute of his nobody can outrun 
him, and 4 

“Why don’t you ride yourself 
then, Peyton? You could outride 
and outtilt Pinkney Marlowe.” 

She spoke with sudden and dar- 
ing coquetry, and a flush spread 
over Peyton’s face. He gazed 
straight into June’s questioning, 
mocking eyes. He gripped his 
stick and said slowly in a signifi- 
cant tone, such as the girl had 
never heard from him before, 

“ And the man who shall wear 
your colors, if he wins, what will 
you do, June?” 

June, with heightened color but 
with flippant tone, spreading out 
her print skirts and sweeping him 
a curtesy, said, 

“ Like the damosels in_ the 
jousts of old, I shall know how to 
reward my knight, but Peyton—” 
and june dropped her voice and 











said meaningly—* if any man to-morrow shall wear a 
ribbon or guerdon given by my own hands, and win, he 
shall be rewarded in right royal fashion, I pledge you 
my word——” She paused again, then added auda- 
ciously, ‘ Shall you ride, cousin?” 

She looked at him with challenging eyes in which, as. 
she asked the question, there was a veritable will-o’-the- 
wisp glint. 

Upon the man’s face there flashed a quick, changing 
emotion, hard to interpret, and for a moment-or two 
there was silence; then he said briefly : 

“ No.” 

.“ Ah! You fear the prowess of Mr. Marlowe's horse, 
perhaps?” 

He shrugged his shoulders with slight contempt and 
made no reply. She went on, 

“It must be then that you’re afraid of 
stopped and looked at him roguishly. 

“ What?” he asked, coming a step nearer. 

“ The—reward.” 

She scarce whispered the word, but it had a curious. 
effect. His hand dropped quickly on hers, and he said 
under his breath, 

“ By Heaven! June, if I thought you 

But what he would have said June was destined not 
to hear, for just at that minute the town’s pensioner 

jingled his little one-horse car around the curve of the 
street once more. He was making a return trip, and, 
catching sight of her, called out from his platform, 

“Hi! Miss June, I hope I’m going the right way this 
time so I can give you a lift.” 

“Just wait a minute, I’m coming,” she called back 
cheerily. Then she said gaily to her cousin: 

“Tf you should change your mind about entering for the 
running to-morrow, Peyton, I should suggest that as you area 
little late in the matter you might be heralded as the ‘ Knight 
before Last.’ That would seem fitting and would make a sen- 
sation when the Marshal calls out, ‘Charge, Sir Knight.’ 
Good-by, Peyton.” 
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There was not a cloud anywhere visible on the face of 
Nature when the crowds began to gather in Colonel Legare’s. 
big meadow the next day. The townspeople and county folk 
came by fifties, then by hundreds, until the worm fence all 
around the meadow was thickly lined with buggies, carry- 
alls, saddle-horses, market wagons, and here and there smart 
turnouts. The improvised grandstand was gay and flutter- 
ing with belles and beaux from the county. 

The course was a short one, to be ridden over in eight 
seconds. Over it were the customary three arches one 
hundred feet apart, from each of which depended a light 
iron clip so arranged that its height could be adjusted to 
each horse and rider. In this clip hung a white ring an 
inch and a quarter in diameter, and this ring must be car- 
ried off and held upon the spear point by the contesting 
Knight as he ran at full speed under the arch. Each knight 
must endeavor to carry otf all three rings, and each knight 
had three runs. 

As the appointed hour drew on, when the rector, Senator 
Dabney and Colonel Legare were all in their appointed 
places on the judges’ stand, and the assistant marshals were 
pressing the crowd back from the edge of the course pre- 
paratory to the entry of the knights, June came sauntering 
out of her father’s house, down the steps, and across the 
lawn and into the meadow. She was dressed all in white, 
simple and unadorned. 1 here was no color anywhere about 
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her save upon her cheeks and in her eyes. No 
fluttering ends, no superfluous furbelows mar- 
red the outline of her lithe young form. Upon 
her hair she wore a white shade hat, and upon 
her bosom where the bodice crossed there was 
a small inconspicuous knot of white ribbon. Her 
progress across the meadow was slow, for her 
greetings were many and her train of young 
country admirers swelled as she proceeded. 

Peyton saw her from where he sat upon his 
horse, but he did not dismount or offer to escort 
her to the grandstand. He was in his ordinary 
riding dress of high boots and corduroys. He 
had not meant to come to the tournament, but 
somehow he found it impossible to keep away, 
and he felt again that strange, tingling sensation 
as he looked at her that he had felt the day be- 
fore when she had suggested 
to him to enter the running as 
the “Knight before Last.” He 
could not help drawing a long 
breath of relief when he noted 
her simple white gown, with no 
bunch of colored ribbon adorn- 
ing it, such as’so many others 
were ‘wearing. 

Senator Dabney, from the 
judges’ stand, also saw her com- 
ing, followed by her train of rus- 
tic swains. He nimbly descend- 
ed to meet her, and with much 
the same gesture that he used 
when he was sweeping aside a 
political opponent, he swept 
away her rustic following and 
taking her upon his arm con- 
ducted her himself to the grand- 
stand. As Senator Dabney 
dressed like Henry Clay and 
had the manners of Lord Bal- 
timore the little pantomime was 
much relished. 

Then the first signal was 
given and the knights rode into 
the meadow, while the brass 
band in the circus wagon play- 
ed “ Maryland, My Maryland,” 
and the crowd cheered. They 
were a goodly sight, these 
twenty young knights, and all 
were right gallantly mounted. 
Each bore his title and the 
number that was to designate 
the height at which he wished 
the clip set forhim. Each was 
decked and sashed according 
to his own noticns of whata 
knight should be, and each 
wore a knot of colored ribbon upon his breast. 

The last man of the twenty was rather a 
heavy-looking young countryman mounted 
upon what Peyton Legare had styled a calico 
horse. This horse was somewhat under-sized 
and vicious-looking, and his rider seemed to 
have difficulty in keeping him inline. Both 
horse and rider, however, were evident favor- 
ites with the crowd, and as they swept with 
the others before the judges’ stand to reccive 
the knights’ charge, Peyton noticed that the 
rider wore just over his heart a knot of white 
ribbon, small and inconspicuous. Quick as a 
flash he turned in his saddle to scan the grand- 
stand. His eyes ranged carefully over the 
bevy of girls in their light, Summer gowns, but 
none wore a knot of all-white ribbon. Then 
his eyes fell upon June, and his quickened 
sight sought out upon her breast a little knot 
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of white that matched the one worn by the rider 
of the calico horse. Just then the second signal 
rang out upon the air, and the tournament was on. 

The chief marshal had risen in his stirrups 
and in stentorian tones thundered across the 
field, “The Knight of Hunting Hill! Prepare to 
charge!” The assistant marshal echoed “ The 
Knight of Hunting Hill! Prepare to charge!’ and 
the Knight of Hunting Hill instantly brought his 
horse to a “present” and raised his spear to a 
level with his eyes as his head and shoulders 
bent forward. Charge, Sir Knight!” thundered 
the marshal, “ Charge, Sir Knight!” repeated the 
assistant marshal. Away went the horse and 
rider, tap went the drum, and the multitude pressed 
forward with bated breath. 

‘He never touched it,” shouted some one, 
as the first ring was left up- 
on the clip. Bang! went the 
spear! at the second arch, 
and the ring flew out into the 
crowd. Swish it went at the 
third arch, and the ring slip- 
ped and hung upon the steel 
point of the spear as the 
Knight of Hunting Hill rode 
back to the judges’ stand to 
hand over the ring, which 
was placed to his credit. 

With the same formality 
other knights were called in 
turn and ran their races, some 
getting one ring, some two, 
but none all. When the 
list was nearing completion, 
the young countryman on 
the calico horse was called. 
His horse had grown frac- 
tious and restive as knight 
after knight got away, and 
still he was held back, but at 
last the marshal called “ The 
Knight of My Heart’s De- 
sire! Prepare to charge!” 
and Pinkney Marlowe rode 
to the first arch amid the 
cheers of the crowd; but 
when he tried to bring his 
horse to “ present” the calico 
horse only spun around like 
a top. In vain spurs were 
dug into him, but he merely 
plunged and kicked. The 
battle for mastery was skil- 
fully waged between horse 


fic mawe UNOK and rider, until suddenly the 
JUNE STANDING horse bolted, throwing his 
LISTLESSLY AT rider heavily against the sec- 
\ WINDOW.- ond arch, leaving him sense- 
Page 846. loss. 


Consternation prevailed, 
for Pinkney Marlowe was the best rider in the 


held ‘he crowd surged forward shouting and 
talking in every key, then it parted to make 
way for Peyton Legare, who came pressing 


toward the judges’ stand. He seemed to be 
invested with some authority. A few words 
were spoken with the chief marshal, after which 
a parley was held among the judges of the 
contest; then while the calico horse was be- 
ing caught and led back to the course and 
Pinkney Marlowe was being borne from the 
held, the marshal announced above the din: 
“The committee regrets that an accident 
has befallen Mr. Pinkney Marlowe and that in 
consequence his brilliant riding will not be-a 
ieature ot the pageant to-day, but Mr. Peyton 
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Legare has kindly consented to take his place and make the 
runs for him under the same title chosen by Mr. Marlowe.” 

The crowd pushed back from the course as Peyton in his 
plain riding dress, with only Pinkney Marlowe’s sash drawn 
over his shoulders by way of insignia, appeared mounted 
upon the fractious though subdued calico horse. His face 
was graver than its wont, and over his heart he wore the 
little knot of white ribbon which he had taken from the 
other man’s breast. This guerdon of June’s had not been 
given to him, but it was, nevertheless, his bounden duty to 
assume its guardianship, to ride for it, to win with it, even 
if the other man, when he recovered his senses, should have 
the right to claim the reward. And at the recollection of 
June’s promise to reward right royally the knight to whom 
she should give this guerdon, Peyton ground his teeth. He 
was not the chosen knight, but he would ride, and he would 
win. He glanced hastily across the field while the clip was 
being arranged to his height, and it seemed to him that 
June’s face was as white as her gown. She was doubtless 
wild with concern for Pinkney Marlowe. 

But he had little time for thought of anything but the 
business in hand, for the marshal was thundering out, 

‘The Knight of my Heart’s Desire! Prepare to charge!” 

This time the calico horse was brought to “ present,” and 
Peyton sat immovable with spear raised to his eyes; then 
there rang out. 

“Charge, Sir Knight!” 

The drum tapped, the crowd held its breath, and away 
went the calico horse like the wind. A dozen jumps and he 
was under the arch with Peyton bending far over, holding 
his spear for the little white circle with as steady a hand as 
though it were cut in stone. The horse’s ears were laid flat 
to his head, and “swish” went the ring as it slipped over the 
spear point at the first arch. On to the second arch they 
dashed ; “ swish” went the ring on the second time. 

« Ah!’ breathed the crowd with satisfaction, and then 
drew in its breath as horse and rider bounded to the third 
arch. 

“‘He has it! He has it!” shouted the onlookers as he 
caught the third ring with as much ease apparently as though 
it were a barrel hoop. Then he dashed out into the open 
with the chief marshall and all the pages thundering after 
him. The band rang out triumphantly, “See the Con- 
quering Hero Comes!” and then he rode back attended by 
the glittering retinue of horsemen to the judges stand and 
extended his spear with its three rings. He made a grave 
salute, and the crowd cheered. It was the first time all three 
rings had been taken. 

But Peyton still had two races to run, and he never was 
able to tell afterward how he got through them. It was a 
din of clashing spears, thundering hoofs and shouting voices. 
He was conscious of one thing, however, that June had dis- 
appeared from the grand stand and was nowhere to be seen. 

It was late in the afternoon when the last of the knights 
had completed his allotted number of races and the ceremony 
of announcing the victory was inaugurated. The whole 
meadow was keen for this result, and when the knights once 
more swept before the judges, great was the satisfaction 
when it was proclaimed that the Knight of my Heart’s 
Desire had taken eight out of the nine rings, that he was the 
winner of the first prize and of the honor of crowning the 
queen of love and beauty. It took all the firmness and tact 
that Peyton possessed to evade these honors, to decline what 
were so obviously another’s, but at last he was able to slip 
away and leave all the final glory of the day behind him. 

It was with a heavy heart and a lagging step that he 
crossed the meadow and the lawn and took his way to the 
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old mansion house. He had still one duty to perform for 
Pinkney Marlowe. He must carry the bunch of ribbon to 
June and tell her the result. 

He traversed the deserted house from end to end before 
he came upon June standing listlessly at a window that 
looked out upon the distant meadow whence came the sub- 
dued shouts of the multitude. She turned suddenly as she 
heard his step, and for a moment they faced eac, other 
silently. Then Peyton, with clumsy fingers, began to unpin 
the knot of ribbon from his breast. He held it out saying: 

“1 came to return this to you. It was won in the tilting 
to-day.” 

‘Do you come as Pinkney Marlowe, or as Peyton Le- 
gare!” she asked directly. 

‘“T came as Pinkney Marlowe. How else could I come? ” 
he asked gravely. 

There was a slight curl around her mouth, but she did 
not offer to take the knot of ribbon. Instead she stared as 
though trying to see through a fog. Gradually her lips 
curved into a smile, from a smile they broadened to a laugh 
that finally rang out clear with merriment. She was seeing 
again in imagination her big, fastidious cousin mounted 
upon the little calico horse. She said amid her laughter: 

«© Peyton, what possessed you to ride for Pinkney Mar- 
lowe to-day?” 

The man looked at her in bewilderment; then he looked 
down at the ribbon. He could make nothing of such a 
question. He said slowly: 

“ He wore this knot of ribbon given by you, and when he 
went down with it I could not let it lie there crushed to the 
earth, so I rode for it by proxy and for him because you 
had given it a 

He hesitated. June’s laugh had died on her lips at his 
words. Her eyes took on a look of wonder; then they grew 
warm and bright, and a rising color spread upon her face, 
she said softly : 

“You did all that for me, Peyton?” 

He nodded simply, then she spoke hurriedly. 

‘But the ribbon was not mine; I never gave that knot of 
ribbon to Pinkney Marlowe; I never even saw it. I refused 
to give him one. I forbade him to ride for me. I——” 

She broke off in her vehemence. A strong tide of emo- 
tion rose to the man’s face. He spoke haltingly. 

“ How, then, did he ?” Suddenly he dropped the bit 
of ribbon and, coming close to June, laid a compelling hand 
on hers and said, 

“June, I’m a dull fellow. I never can understand intri- 
cate situations. Your words of yesterday about rewarding 
the man who should ride for you have twisted themselves 
into a dozen meanings in my mind. I thought you were 
playing me off against Marlowe, but now I almost dare to 
believe that e 

He seemed to be groping for his words, though had he 
known it he needed no words, for his eyes were eloquent 
and his whole face told the story. June read it, and a little 
quivering. smile of satisfaction began to play around her 
mouth. She gazed at him with an answering look, and when 
the pause threatened to last too long she said demurely, 

‘“¢ How does it happen, cousin, that a man who is so very 
brave with his horsemanship should be so little brave with 
his tongue? J] ——” 

June never finished that speech, for it was smothered 
then and there upon her lips and she had no further cause 
to complain of her cousin’s lack of bravery. 

And all the time out in the meadow the Tidewater band 
was playing “Oh! Come with Me and be My Bride,” 
though neither of them noticed it. 

















NICKOTIKE 
BY HENRY TYRRELL 


Down in Williamsburg, Virginia, 
In the old Colonial days 
When the gentle Indian savage 
Marvell’d still at white men’s ways, 
Once a brave and noble red man, 
Of Pamunkey’s tribe the head man, 
Loved and petted a wee pale face, 
das: Daughter of an English earl ; 
Poe a : | And he called her Nickotike, 
iia dT: Which means, Pretty Little Girl. 


Nickotike !_ Nickotike ! 
Still the romance of it rings, 
And an old-time recollection 
To the modern sweetly clings. 
For the child grew up, and tarried 
In Virginia till she married; 
And her own, her first born daughter, 
Grandchild of an English earl, 
Likewise christened Nickotike, 
Was a Pretty Little Girl. 


To the second Nickotike, 
Life’s allotment was the same: 
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And succeeding generations 
Never let die out the name. 
Bred in old King William County, 
Of Virginia's richest bounty, 
There, to-day—though long forgotten 
The ancestral English earl— 
There, to-day, dwells Nickotike, 
Still a Pretty Little Girl. 


Had she doe’s eyes and warm tresses, 
That first Nickotike child? 
Was she pink, and shy, and tender, 
Like the eglantine blown wild? 
You are! loveliest and rarest, 
Of Virginia's own the fairest, 
Were you twenty times the daughter 
Of a bygone English earl. 
Ah! there's more in Nickotike 
Than just Pretty Little Girl. 
847 
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FANCY STITCHES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


ra HIS MONTH we offer to the lovers of art needle- 
work as applied to table draperies a very novel 
style of design for a set of doilies; nevertheless, 
the method of working is simplicity itself, and for 
the effect obtained the labor involved is not exces- 
sive. The set comprises six designs, all based on 
the same motive, so that as a whole they are very 
harmonious. They can be duplicated for larger 
sets of twelve or 
eighteen pieces. 
The plain border 
can be finished with 
asimple purl edging 
or a narrow lace. 
There is a charm- 
ing little edging made of the 
tiny lozenge-shaped Honiton 
lace braid that is exactly 
suited to the purpose and 
launders exceedingly well. 

The material on which the 
originals of the colored illus- 
trations are worked isa good’ 
round thread French linen 
of medium weight. This 
linen is pleasant to work on, 
launders beautifully, keeps 
its color and wears well; it 
is better than the Irish lin- 
ens that are in more gen- 
eral use. 

The size of the designs in 
the colored plate is about 
right for dessert doilies, but 
if enlarged to ten inches in 
diameter, they make a most 
distinguished set for dinner 
plates on a polished table. 
Indeed, dainty as they are, 
these doilies lend themselves 
especially well to enlarge- 
ment. This is usually the 
case when the drawings, as 
in this instance, follow the 
Japanese artists’ idea that a 
design should occupy a space 
rather than fill it. 

The colors here suggested 
for carrying out the work, 
yellow shading to golden 
brown, with just a touch of 
red, happily reproduce nature 
in the most common variety 
- of the nasturtium and also of 
the straggling Japanese 
chrysanthemum, but the de- 
corator’s license makes the 
same colors equally available 
for the poppy, clematis, 
trumpet flower and _ honey- 
suckle represented in the re- 
maining designs: These yel- 
low tones harmonize with almost any surroundings. They 
would look particularly well on a table decorated with cut 
glass filled with ferns and foliage only. For decorations in 
bright colored flowers these designs would be exquisite 
worked in shaded white, the sweeping curves being outlined 
on one side with wash gold worked in stem stitch. To many 
this kind of gold thread is not well known. The right kind 
is pliable, passing through the material as easily as silk if the 
eye of the needle be large enough; it washes beautifully and 
will wear as long as the embroidery silks. Again, any pre- 
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ferred color can be used instead of yellow, but one would not 
advise a variety of colors or green for the foliage or any of 
the doilies. If variety be desired, each individual doiley can 
be worked in a different color, making what is known as a 
harlequin set. Such treatment, however, is not as refined 
as the use of one color throughout or white. 
A few words with regard to the shading of white flowers 
may be acceptable. Itis a fact that even expert workers 
who can shade beautifully in 
colors find themselves at a 
lost in the attempt to shade 
in white, frequently failing to 
get the brilliant effect neces- 
sary to success. For this 
reason the usual treatment is 
to shade with very yellow 
green, the shade obtained in 
painting by mixing ivory 
black and lemon yellow. 
While a little of this green is 
desirable, it should be supple- 
mented, withoneor two shades 
of just the right tone of gray. 

The local color should not 
be a blue¥white, like the 
linen, but must have a touch 
of yellow in it. I have in 
mind an exquisite centre- 
piece of white poppies shad- 
ed in this way. 

The stitches employed for 
the present subject should be 
perfectly familiar. The flow- 
ers are putin with the regu- 
lar solid work in the long-and- 
short stitch known to the 
merest tyro in embroidery. 
But let not the golden rule be 

_ forgotten of always follow- 
ing the curve of each petal 
or form with the direction 
of stitches. The foliage 
leaves are always worked in 
a slanting direction towards 
the ‘central vein from each 
side as will be 3 in the 
colored design. 

The colored plate should 
be studied because being re- 
produced from the embroid- 
ery itself it forms the best les- 
son possible. The scrolls that 
do duty for stems are worked 
in outline stitch, three or four 
rows side by side of different 
shades. Each row must start 
from the same end; if one 
turns back in working outline 
stitch, it at once gives the ef- 
fect of a chain stitch and so 
falls short of the best results. 

The border is buttonholed 

in long-and-short stitch formed into vandykes on the inner 
side by regulating the length of the stitches at intervals. 
Two strands of filo floss are taken, one a shade darker than 
the other. The shades must be very near to eachother. On 
the larger doilies two strands of the same shade are likewise 
used for the scrolls. For the flowers the outside only can 
be worked with two strands also. This gives a fuller edge, 
the inner parts being filled in with one strand. For the 
small dessert doilies one strand should be used except for 
the buttonholing. EMMA HAYWOOD. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CROCHETING. 


ch.—Chain. st.—Stitch. 
ch. st.—Chain stitch. .—Picot. 
8. c.—Single crochet. .—Loop. 


sl. st.—Slip stitch. 

d. c.—Double crochet.—(Thread over once.) 

tr. c.—Treble crochet.—(Thread over twice.) 

d. tr.—Double treble crochet.—(Over three times.) 

k. st.—Knot stitch. ; 

Repeat.—This means to work designated rows, rounds or por- 
tions of the work as many times as directed. 


» Stars or asterisks jmean, wherever they occur, that the detalis given between them are to be repeated as many 
Ca times as directed, before going on with the details which follow. As an examplet ¥* 6 ch., ! s. oc in the 
next space and repeat twice from ¥* (or last *), means that you are to crochet as follows: 6 ch., | s.c. In 
the next space, 6 ch., i s. c In the next space, 6 ch., is. Cc. in the next space, thus repeating the 6 ch., | 8. G 
in the next space, twice more after making It the. first time, making It three times in all before proceeding with 

the next part of the directions 


(rocheting 


CROCHETED INSERTION.» 


FiGuRE No. 2.—Make a chain of 10 stitches. Work 3 
d.c.in 7th stitch from hook, ch. 2,3 d.c. in same stitch; 
this forms a 
shell. 1 d.c.in 
last st., ch. 10, 
s.c. in last st.; 


CROCHETED UMBRELLA SHAWL. 


FiGuRE No. 1.—This cape is very graceful when adjusted, 
It is a perfect circle in 


and is quickly and easily made. 
shape with the 
border full 
enough to fall 
in flutes. The 


cape illustrated 
was made of 
pink Shetland 
floss, but white, 
black, blue, gray 
or any color 
preferred may 





be used. Six 
hanks of the 
floss, a large 


cedar hook and 
a medium-sized 
bone hook will 
be needed in 
making the 
cape. Use the 
bone hook for 
the first two 
rows. Make a 
chain of 6 and 
join in a ring. 
First round. 
—Make 12 d.c. 
in the ring and 
join the last d. 
c. to the first 
one. Work very 


loosely. 
Second Wand. 
—Make 6 d.c. 


in space between every third and fourth d.c. to form shells; 
join as before. (There should be 24 d.c., or 4 shells, in 
this row.) | 

Third round—Now take the cedar hook; skip 3 d. c. 
below, and make 9 d.c. in space between third and fourth 
d.c. of 6d. c. below; skip 2 d.c., repeat, and join the first 
and last shells by taking up the back stitch of the sixth d. 
c. of shell below and the first back stitch from next shell of 
6d.c. and making 1 s.c.; join the shells in every following 
row the same way. 

Fourth round—tIn the third space of shell of 9 d. c. 
below, make 6 d. c.; also make 6 d.c. in the sixth space of 
9 d.c.; repeat and join the shells as before. 

Fifth round—Skip 3 d.c., make 6 d.c. in space between 
the third and fourth d.c. of 6 d.c. below; repeat and join 
with s. c. 

Sixth round—Work 9 d.c. in space between third and 
fourth d. c.; repeat and join the shells with s. c. 

Now proceed as follows: Work 2 rows of 6 d.c. as 
before; 1 row of 9 d. c. as before; 3 rows of 6 d.c.; 1 row 
of 9d.c.; 2 rows of 6d.c.; 1 row of 9d.c.; 5 rows of 6 
d.c.; l rowof 9d.c. If a larger shawl is desired more 
rows may be added, but the size illustrated makes a con- 
venient shoulder shawl. The shape admits of the upper 
layer being thrown over the head for a fascinator. 

8 





FIGURE No. 1.—CROCHETED UMBRELLA SHAWL. ‘ 


turn. 

Second row. 
—16 s.c. under 
ch. 10; ch. 3, 
shell in shell, d. 
c. in last d. c. 
of 1st shell, ch. 
10, s. c. in last 
d. c. of shell; 
turn. 

Third row.— 
* 16 s.c. under 
ch. 10, ch. 3, 
shell in shell, 
d. c. in d. c,, 
ch. 10, s. c. un- 
der the d. c. 
between Ist and 
2nd row; turn, 


8 s. c. under 
ch. 10; ch. 10, 
turn; s. c. in 


centre of previ- 
ous ring, turn, 
16 s. c. under 
ch. 10, 8 s. ¢. 
in the remain. 
ing space of ch. 
10, s.c. ind. c., 
ch. 3, shell in 
shell, d. c. in d. c., ch. 10, fasten under d.c., turn. Repeat 
from star the length desired. Make another strip from 
these  direc- 
tions joining 
at the centre 
of the half 
circles, and 
finish with a 
chain on 
both edges 
as seen in 
illustration. 
A very de- 
sirable all- 
over lace may 
be made from 
this design by 
repeating the 
pattern the 
number of 
times necesa- 
ry for the 
shaping of the 
yoke, collar or cuffs selected. The crochet-work should be 
placed over the pattern occasionally to shape while working. 





FIGURE No. 2.—CROCHETED INSERTION. 
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PATTI AT 15 


A GROUP OF NOTABLE WOMEN 


No. 5.—A GLIMPSE OF THE CHILD PATTI 
BY DR. S. R. ELLIOTT 


A SERIES OF PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF MRS. BROWNING, CHARLOTTE CUSH- 


MAN, MARIA WHITE, KATE FIELD, ADELINA PATTI AND SARA JEWETT 


HE OPERA was Semiramide,; it had just 
concluded, the great doors of the Academy 
of Music were being clamorously opened by 
hurrying attendants, while the vast crowd 
heaved and swelled and eddied through the 
aisles, pausing at the portals before emerging 
into the darkness and chill of the wintry 
streets. Grouped as if stranded by some 

: whirling eddy, I observed several persons 
whose faces seemed familiar. They were evidently waiting 
for a carriage, and as the calls grew louder and more and 
more unintelligible, the due extrication of this party seemed 
to grow more remote. So I volunteered my aid, partly from 
boyish good-nature, but more, I fear, because as a city boy 

I was not a little vain of my knowledge of street topography. 
The leading man of this party, a well-known and distin- 

guished citizen of Charleston, South Carolina, was holding 

by the hand a beautiful child apparently of eleven or twelve 
years of age, although a certain symmetry of form hinted 
that she was at least small for her age—a conjecture borne 
out by her expression, and her unusual poise and ease of 
movement. ‘ This,” said the gentleman presenting the child 
with playful formality, “is our coming prima donna,” and— 
turning to a quietly dressed, rather sad-looking lady beside 
him—“this is a prima donna also.” ‘ Of de past,” smilingly 
murmured the grown woman, unmistakably the child’s 
mother, even without the passive arm laid upon the child’s 











NoTF.—The portrait of Patti at the age of nineteen appears by 
courtesy of McClure, Phillips and Co. and is copyrighted by them. 
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shoulder. The rest of the party consisted of two society - 
ladies, sisters, who after kissing the little girl, drove off in 
their carriage. I now turned my attention to my Charleston 
friend and his charges, and having with some aculty dis- 
entangled a carriage from the struggling mass orseflesh 
and livery buttons, I was as a reward invited to share the con- 
veyance. Nothing loath I crowded in, and we were speedily 
driven downtown, about a mile, to a modest house in one 
of the quiet side streets, occupied as an Italian artist’s 
boarding-house, the impressario being an ex-tenore robusto 
who had somehow got marooned, as it were, when his com- 
pany sailed for Havana. The street generally was dark, 
but this particular house was aglow, and from it came sounds 
of revelry, for at this hour the members of the Opera Com- 
pany —all except the stars, who were at the Clarendon— 
were to take the only hearty meal of the day. My Charles- 
ton friend, who was himself a physician, explained that these 
folk take no breakfast and, saving a morsel of fruit, usually 
go fasting to both rehearsals and performance. “ From 
times immemorial,” he continued, with a smile, “it has been 
deemed meet and proper for every priest to ‘celebrate,’ in 
any language, fasting, and these votaries of music do the 
same for other reasons.” 

I had noticed ever since we left the opera house that the 
little Adelina was continually singing softly to herself some- 
whatin the manner that a child would sing to a kitten or a doll. 
At first I supposed that she was only repeating such scraps of 
melody as she had heard at the opera, and indeed I thought 
I caught a few phrases of “ Giorno dorrore.” 1 soon found, 
however, that with every changing mood she changed her 
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NOTABLE WOMEN 


tune until samples of every sort of music were brought. under 
contribution, from Handel to the simplest Irish or Seottish 
ballad. Nay, even the native article of Afro-American 


vintage came at times to furnish a musical background for’ 


the child’s varying humors—oftentimes absurdly incongruous 


and even grotesque if one considered the titles of these. 


songs. With the ready-made acquaintanceship of boyhood, 
I ventured to ask the little prima donna of the future if she 
ever owned any dolls. She turned suddenly upon me, as if 
affronted at the question, and replied quickly, “ Never since 
I growed up—since I began to sing,” correcting herself. 
“Why did you give up dolls after you began to sing?” 
“’Cause,” she rejoined with a faintly Italian trip to her 
speech, “‘’Cause dollie only child play—only fun; music is 
all serious.”” “Then what about comic opera?” “Oh, 
that is not funny to us, it is only nature at play. One must 
have scherzo as well as cantabile, non e vero?” 

This last appeal was made to a tall, ungainly-looking 
young man in appearance like a country schoolmaster, who 
was, I was told, a relation by marriage. “ No,” said he, with 
a strong German accent, “ you'll never get Adelina to admit 
that there’s anything funny about music—it’s all the world 
to her.” Someone suggested opera bouffe. At this the 
child winced, as if something had hurt her, and _ hissed, 
“ profanaztione.” 

At this moment all discussion was cut short by the sum- 
mons to supper, for which function somewhat noisy prepara- 
tions had for some time been going on in an adjoining room, 
while an odor of foreign dishes was beginning to diffuse a 
fragrant mist throughout the house. Seated at the right 
hand of the host—himself an opera singer—I descried the 
renowned conductor and composer, Signor Arditi. His face 
was familiar not only from his multiple picture in the music 
stores, but was made more so by the clever pencil of 
Patania, whose swift and taking caricatures were begin- 
ning to draw attention. The bald head, surmounting a 
boyish figure seated on two chairs one above another, 
was so rooted in the mind that I found myself unconsciously 
looking for the other chair as the bald musician was en- 
sconced on a seat so high that the floor was some inches 
beyond him. The conductor talked all the time with the 
ease and gusto of a prose zmprovisatore, pausing to address 
some words to the waitress (who looked like a thinly dis- 
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guised ballet girl) at the changing of the plates necessitated 
by the rapidly succeeding courses. ae 
> The little cantatrice sat near me. I could not fail to note 
the primness and decorum of the girl, as if self-restraint and 
discipline were matters so novel. as to be delightful. I had 
picked up a smattering of Italian, so I tried to under- 
stand the substance of what was being said, but with poor 
success, which I gallantly attributed to the differing dialects 
that prevailed, Venetian and Neapolitan being prevalent 
among the singers, while the leaders and chorus masters 
and. the like were probably from. .northern. Italy or Lom- 
bards. Suddenly a tall, fair man appeared, with the panto- 
mimic action of one late for dinner and conscious thereof. 
He was clamorously hailed.as “ Qual Tiranno/” Being a 
basso, it was his fortune to assume the part of some Eastern 
potentate whose word was law. -In fact, some -hint of his 
counterfeit presentment was observable in his stride and 
ease of manner in sitting down, which nearly broke the 
chair. This “tyrant” was a great favorite of the children 
and was regarded as the most gentle and lovable member of 
the company. | 
Conversation now became general, and a merry fog of sound 
brooded over the joyous table, undisturbed by the clatter of 
dishes and jokes, while groups of self-centred talkers and oc- 
casional interruptions vied with the monologists, for Arditi 
was not the only zmmprovisatore. The little Adelina on this 
occasion spoke but seldom ; but when she did so condescend 
there was a whole paragraph of feeling and of meaning in 
every particular word. Her national tendency to abundant 
diffuseness of speech and gesture was here restrained 
by habitual discipline, but it nevertheless gained in in- 
tensity. She revealed this ina slight altercation with a 
mischievous boy whom she inadvertently hurt, and to whose 
froth of gesticulation and gurgle of speech she only replied 
with the single word “ ragazzacio /” uttered in tones of such 
contempt that he was frozen to silence. Byron says “ All 
foreigners excel the serious Angles in the eloquence of 
pantomime.” However this may be, I certainly think that 
all Latins excel in the art of nomenclature. Even the mo- 
notonous prosy drum-beat becomes a whole signal corps, 
owing to French aptitude for calling names. 
It has often been observed of the Italians that they are 
very light eaters and drinkers. Although Tuscan wine 
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sparkled abundantly and invitingly, it was used so sparingly 
and évtén' then -diluted’ with water, that I came to the 
conclusion it was put on-for ornament: those picturesque 
wicker flasks were bestowed tastefully about the board and 
so adjusted that the light shining through shed a lovely crim- 
son blot upon the table cloth, to the evident delight of old 
and young, from the maestro to the children. I noticed that 
the blonde giant, the basso, drank sugar and water, eschew- 
ing even coffee.. Yet with all this abstemiousness the men 
and women of middle life seemed inclined to fat—a fact 
which my South Carolina friend ascribed to the adipose-pro- 
coking macaroni. 

The sotto voce singing of the little Adelina had ceased, 
perhaps, as her mother said, because she had only one 
mouth; but it was resumed with the dessert. This 
service, consisting solely of dried fruits—figs, prunes and 
Malaga grapes, did not take up so much masticatory 
attention as the preceding courses, and so the lines were 
relaxed, the buzz of conversation dropped a semitone 
or so, and what might have been termed the full chorus 
of feasters gradually separated into duos, trios and con- 
versational quartettes, performing very much at their ease 
and no more disturbed by one another than those prac- 
tising at a conservatory. The last of the stragglers now ap- 
peared in the persons of Amati Debreuil, the prompter, and 
Madame Mora, the queen of the chorus. Both were 
veterans of the operatic stage, and both had seen better days 
in opera land. They were thus the repositories of stage tra- 
dition and referees in disputed matters, ethical or artistic. 
As those late ones came stamping in, shaking the new-fallen 
snow from their garments, little Adelina, whose order in that 
place was Heaven’s first law, asked sharply, “ Why are you 
so late?” ‘Little Donizetti’s hurt; he fell asleep in the 
flies and the thunder-maker passed over his leg and broke it.” 
Donizetti, they explained, was a little Scotch call-boy whose 
mother was employed in some humble capacity behind the 
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scenes, and whose-name bore some whimsical resemblance 
to that of the beloved -author of Lucia dt Lammermoor. 
Donald was a great favorite, his ready wit, his activity and 
obliging disposition endearing him to the children, especially 
to the little Adelina, who had adopted him playfully as her 
page. ‘A’ weel,” exclaimed the little Adelina, with the most 
delightful imitation of Scottish cadence in her half-foreign 
voice, “ Gin the laddy’s hurt, we maun gie him a benefit”; 
and with that deft suiting of the action to words so natural 
to her, she jumped upon the table, which by this time had 
become a confused rumble of coffee cups and glasses, backed 
by a moving wood of wicker-covered Chianti flasks. Un- 
heeding the smoke, she began to sing, 


“Twas within a mile of Edinboro’ town.” 


That wondrous child-voice of hers seemed to tremble with un- 
wonted emotion—attributable to the pathos of the situation, 
I at first suspected, but soon observed that, in the cunningest 
manner, the child was actually endeavoring to conceal her 
emotion by singing in the Scottish dialect; as if she had 
interposed still another language between her listeners and 
herself. Never did the tones of that dear old ballad go so 
direct to the heart (flavored, it may be, or rather scented, 
with Italy) as when that marvellous child, with features con- 
vulsed and tones shrilled by emotion actually a semitone or 
so higher as she sang. But the climax soon came; for the 
second stanza ended in a sob, and the coming prima donna 
actually broke down. 

The bursting tumult of applause was hushed, as if a 
shadow of some brooding wing had been suddenly cast over 
the troubled group. Little Donald’s mother had come in, 
all unaware that the lamed boy was now an operatic bene- 
ficiary ; and as the warm-hearted girl was led sobbing from 
the room, the hat was passed with unexpected results. Soon 
after I took my leave, feeling that I had never heard such 
sweet music or singing more to the point. 
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OF ONE I SING 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


MASTERS, of one | sing 

The music of whose voice 
Is like the minstreling 

When nightingales rejoice; 
Is like the lutings of 

The lips of Love. 


MASTERS, of one ! sing 
The glory of whose eyes 
Is like the gleam of spring 
In mid-May morning skies; 
Is like the rapture of 
The looks of Love. 


MASTERS, of one | sing 

The soothing of whose touch 
Is like sleep’s conjuring 

To one who suffers much; 
Is like the healing of 

The hand of Love. 


MASTERS, of one | sing 

The treasure of whose heart 
Is such no crownéd king 

Can show its counterpart; 
Sweet, hold thou fast for me 

Love’s treasury ! 
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No. 23.—HOME-MADE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


By LINA BEARD, One of the Authors of “The American Girl’s Handy Book” 





the power of harmony and music. 


O YOU, girls and boys, know that music lies take ordinary elastic bands (Fig. 5), and stretch them across 
hidden all around, needing only the right touch the box by slipping each one over two back and two front 
to bring it forth? That almost everything has nails. The elastics must be of various widths, the heaviest 
its keynote, even a big bridge ora little wooden being at one end of the box and the lightest at the other 
bench, and that when the keynote is struck the (Fig. 6). With a quill (Fig. 7) test the instrument. The 
object will vibrate and tremble? As yougrow _ elastics may be tightened by being looped around and 
older and study these things you will discover around one or more of the four pins, and in this way the 


strings can to a greats extent be keyed as you wish. 


A little blank piece of paper does not suggest music in 
any form, and yet you can draw many and various notes 
from it. Cut the strip of writing paper like Fig. 1 and 
whittle two pieces of wood according to Figs. 2 and 3. 


Make the wood a trifle wider 
than the paper, when finished, 
place the paper between the bits 
of wood (Fig. 4), and, holding 
the instrument thus made tight 
between your teeth, blow through 
it. Keep on blowing until it whis- 
tles like the wind. 

Of course, you should have a 
number of different instruments 
in your orchestra; therefore, 
others must be manufactured. 
Get some elastic bands and an 
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When finished practise on the musical box with the quill 
toothpick until you can make the elastics sing a tune. 
Having succeeded, put the harp carefully aside where 
it will not be broken and hunt up a piece of wood about 


empty cigar box to 
make an odd little 
harp, Harps in 
some form are as 
desirable now as 
they were ages ago in Egypt, and later in other 
countries, some of which still retain it. Mod- 
em musicians, like Meyerbeer, Gounod, Berlioz, 
Liszt and Wagner, understanding the worth of 
the harp, introduced it in their music. Our instru- 
ment may not be as graceful in form, but you 
can have more real fun with it than you could 
with any of the big, costly affairs. If possible, 
get a deep cigar box, the best kind over which 
to stretch elastics to make them sing. Ham- 
mer slender wire nails at intervals along the 
front and back edges of the open box; then 
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an inch thick: on 
the top of it, length- 
wise through the cen- 


a tre, draw a straight 
Fig7 line as a guide. Along the line hammer 


common white pins graduated in size, placing 

the largest at one end and the smallest at the 

. other (Fig. 8). If you can only get pins of 

one size, graduate their height by sinking some deeper in 
the wood than others. To do so without danger of bending 

the pins, first make shallow holes with a large strong pin by 
screwing it into the wood; a hat-pin will answer the purpose. 
Should you happen to have heavy nippers, the pins may be 

_ all of the same height, and you can pinch off their tops, 


The story of ‘* Dimple Cheek” will be continued in June. causing the row to slant down from one end to the other. 
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All being ready, touch the pins lightly with the quill tooth- 
pick, running the scale first up, then down, the entire length 
of the pin row. After a few trials you will be able to play 
some simple airs on the pin notes. 

Doubtless most of you have seen bells of glass which may 
be rung like those of metal, but probably you have never 
tried bringing music from every-day glass finger-bowls 
and drinking glasses. Try it. Collect as many different 
kinds of glasses as you can find, the thinner the better. 
Place them on a wooden table (Fig. 9) and with a wooden 


hammer made by push- 


ing an empty spool on 
Fig.II 


(Fig. 10) gently strike first 
one glass then another to 
find the different tones. 
Having ascertained these, 
make the glasses give 
forth the simplest chimes 
of the church bells. But 
do not stop here; experi- 
ment until you are able, 
vi th various taps, to bring 
yut more music than you 
at first imagined possible. 
Let the glasses, like Ten- 
nyson’s happy bells, “ring 
out the false, ring in the 
true.” The same poet in 
‘‘ Locksley Hall” has the 
speaker ask his comrades 
to “sound upon the bugle 
horn” when they want 
him. Few girls and boys 
will ever try their powers 
on a real bugle horn, but 
all can readily make a 
twig sound an alarm. Get 
a piece of ordinary willow tree (Fig. 11). Be sure it is flaw- 
less and perfect; with a sharp knife slice off a slanting piece 
at one end (Fig. 12), then cut a notch in top (Fig. 13). Gently 
tap the bark all over with one end of a penknife in order to 
loosen it from the wood. After carefully removing the bark 
without breaking it, cut the wood according to the dotted lines 
in Fig. 14, which will give Fig. 15. The wood is now ready 
to slip back into the bark, but before doing this place a pea 
in the hollow part (Fig. 14); then slide the bark back in 
place (Fig. 16). Now blow 
the twig and sound the alarm. 
A roast of beef hardly 
seems promising in a musi- 
cal way and yet the roast, 
though it does look so sober 
and quiet, can help you with 
the orchestra. Save the 
lightest two of the long, flat 
bones (Fig. 17) and, after 
cleaning and drying them, 
hold both in your right hand, 
one bone between the first 
and second finger, the other 
between the second and third, 
so that the convex or out- 
ward curved sides lie next 
each other and the top ends 
of the bones extend slightly 
beyond the knuckles. Then 
double up your hand, hold- 
ing the first bone securely, 
the other loosely, and in this 
position give your hand a 
quick twist and jerking mo- 
tion, causing the loose ends 
of the bones to come together 
with a click, click, clickity, 
click. The bones should not 
be cooked, as too much heat 


vv 


Figle © 


Fial3 





one end of a lead pencil 
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will crack them. In case the bones are too large to handle with 
ease ask the butcher to bring you two smaller, lighter ones. 

Another home-made instrument of music is the crystal 
flute, fashioned of small bottles. Any kind of bottle which 
sounds well may take its place 
with the chosen few. Use 
coarse darning cotton to sew 
the bottles in a row on a strip 
of pasteboard, commencing 
with the deepest toned and 
leading up to the highest toned 
(Fig. 18):. Place the flute 
against your lower lip and blow 
into the open mouth of the bot- 
tle. Continue blowing as you 
move the instrument along 
sounding each bottle in turn. 
After a few trials you can man- 
age the crystal flute well enough 
to have all the bottles join in 
the grand chorus of the jubi- 
lee you intend to give with the home-made instruments. 

A little ingenuity will enable you to make a fine fiddle, 
strings and all, of a common field cornstalk, and a good flute 
may be manufactured from a section of an ordinary pump- 
kin vine. Na- 
turally you must 
think a little 
over the matter 
before you will 
be able to solve 
the problem. 

If nothing else 
can be had, take 
some hollow 
door-keys of 
different sizes 
and use them to play on, they are well worth trying. If you 
look in THE DELINEATOR for September, 1900, you will find 
out how to whistle with a blade of grass; and the July, 1901, 
number, gives directions for playing tunes on a comb. 

The musical fountain is one of the most interesting ex- 
periments and is very simple to manage. Remember, you 
must use a goblet for the purpose, not a tumbler, as the 
latter will not work well, the form making the difference. 
Choose a goblet of very thin glass, fill it almost full of water 
and with the end of the finger you have dipped in water rub 
the edge of the glass quickly 
around and around until it 
rings with a humming sound. 
You will soon find the sur- 
face of the water shivering 
and wrinkling up its face in 
tiny waves. Next it will be- 
come greatly agitated, send- 
ing up wee streams and drops 
of water. Wet your finger 
again and keep on with the 
circular motion until a little 
fountain of fine spray shoots 
up in the air, accompanied 
by the musical sound from 
the glass (Fig. 19). 

Certain tribes of people 
are experts in forming sea- 
shells into musical instru- 
ments, but for you the shell 
need not be altered. Take it 
as itis,and holding the pretty 
thing to your ear, listen while 
the shell tells of the far-away 
blue sea which, singing gen- 
tly, imparts to her children, 
the shells, power to transmit 
the sound of murmuring 
waves to the girls and boys 
who listen to her voice. 
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DRAWN-WORK 


, have EE embroidery silk of any desired color or colors 

CONVENTIONS YE Ror laid lengthwise over them, and quite close, centring at the 

FIGURE No. 1.—The designs illustrated are a departure bottom and radiating across the top and round the sides. 

Weave with two threads, using delicate shades of 

filo, and finish round the form with etching or 

outline stitch with filo. Make bullion stitch 

round the point of each form with different 
colors of EE embroidery silk. 

For the lower form lay threads crosswise of 
EE embroidery silk and weave, as shown in the 
illustration, with delicate shades of filo. This 
form is finished with overlap stitch done with filo. 

Overlap stitch in half work with filo is used 
for the leaves, and the jewels are worked in satin 
stitch of various contrasting colors with filo. 

Cut the material from under the weaving; 
press the work on the wrong side through a. 
damp cloth before removing from the frame, or, 
better still, dampen the work and leave to dry in 
the frame. Cut out four corners of linen to fit 
around the corner scollops, turn under a tiny 
edge and cast closely and firmly to wrong side 
of buttonhole work. This provides for a double 
one-inch fringe. 

After the piece is laundered fringe the corners 
and cut out the side scollops. 

Delft-blue is the prevailing tone of the doily 
illustrated at figure No. 2. 

Draw threads as for a one-inch hem. 

Buttonhole the corner scollops and _leaf-like 
form at the top of the spray with Delft-blue Per- 
sian floss. Buttonhole the crescent form with 
pink Persian floss; the four corner forms, which 
at the beginning are perfectly round, with white 
Persian floss. Buttonhole all the forms to be 

woven inward, as the material is to be cut from 
from the conventional drawn-work, inasmuch as embroidery under the weaving, and after the embroidery is completed 
forms an important feature in connection with the cut-outs, remove from the frame. Baste the hem and hemstitch be- 
which are, in reality, not so much drawn-work as 
weaving; although the majority of women would 
call it by the former term. x 

It is impossible to give definite instructions iN ui" 4 bey ef qt 
for coloring in conventional designs. A variety Pain At a Ait hi 2 i 
of colors may be used; one tone however, should oe | aka Cath. “Sie” 
prevail,and the whole be made up of a harmony a ms 
of colors. The prevailing tone in this instance 
is pink, with which other colors are brought into 
harmony. 

Round thread art linen 8x8 inches is used to 
develop this design. The fringed corners help 
to form a very unique finish, while five styles of 
work are employed—embroidery, weaving, out- 
lining, fringing and jewel work. Begin by but- 
tonholing the outer edge and the forms of the 
spray to be woven, with white Persian floss. 
Buttonhole the circular forms in the corners with 
Persian floss of any desired color or colors. 
Make the buttonhole edge of all forms inward, 
as the foundation material is to be cut from 
under the weaving. The piece is now ready to 
be mounted on a frame or hoop. 

THE CORNERS.—Cut the material from inside 
the buttonhole leaving three or four threads 





FIGURE No. 1.—CONVENTIONAL DOILY. 
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each way through the centre as in drawn-work. Sa Le vadtd Famibe aera PEA 
Divide the forms off and fill in with as many Bo a! ys | tf i Oe 
threads of white EE embroidery silk as are re- 4 #42 tf Mate jt Nt 

oy we i aaa \K 
quired for weaving the different designs. Weave 
with double thread of delicate shades of filo. FIGURE No. 2.—CONVENTIONAL FRINGED DOILY. 


It will be found that to use a blunt pointed lace 

needle No. & will greatly accelerate this work. 
Stems.—Beading stitch is used for the stems and tendrils. tween the corner scollops, using ninety spool cotton. Split 
WEAVING.—The three forms at the top of the spray the hem at the outer edge and fringe as here illustrated. 
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A Double-Decked Tea Table.—This is used for five 
o’clock tea service and consists of a tray top on which 
are arranged the beverages and serving utensils, and a 
lower shelf used for the wafers, sandwiches and cakes. 
Linen doileys are used under the tea service. The 
tray top is removed after service, leaving a fancy top. 








Lobster Loaf.—Cut the meat from two large lobsters : 
line mould with an aspic jelly; place meat, coral and 
rreen fat in layers, seasoning with salt paprika and 
Fenian juice; cover with more jelly; chill on ice; un- 
mould onto a bed of Boston lettuce or watercress, 
placing a few sprigs on top if the latter is used. 






















Bow-Knots.— Add one-third of acup of sugar to two 
beaten eggs, one tablespoon each of melted butter and 
milk, a pinch of mace and cinnamon; flour to make a 
stiff dough, half a teaspoonful of baking powder: cut 
into strips; form. into bow-knots; brush with egg; 
fry in deep fat; dust with powdered nuts and sugar. 















Individual Russian Salad.—Dip moulds in water, dust 
with minced parsley; line with mayonnaise? stiffened 
with gelatine; fill with cooked and seasoned vegetables 
cut fine; cover with mayonnaise and chill; dip in warm 
water, then unmould. A tablespoonful of granulated 
gelatine dissolved to one-half pint of dressing is allowed. 
















SK Boned Birds Moulded.— Bone squabs;: then season and , 
NN cook; place pieces of mushrooms in bottom of small WY fame 
KAS 2 moulds, capers on the side; place birds in moulds: fill uy Ay it 
ey YX » CA) I | 
ras with the stock birds were cooked in, thickened with wela-  |L- 4p 
SLY "\ ts tine and seasoned; chill; unmould on green salad bed, aon ae oe “FS 
LW Pop-overcups make well-shaped moulds of desirable <1ze. a) wh” 
° Other Seasonable Recipes will be 
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Rosettes.—Chop: pint peanuts; cream 1 cup sugar, 2 Porto Rican Cheeses.—Season cottage cheese with but- 
tablespoons butter; then add 3 eggs, 2 tablespoons milk, ter, salt and paprika; pit large dates; fill cavitiesfwith 
a pinch of salt, peanuts, flour to make soft dough; roll the cheese, pressing closely so as to show but a lit- 
thin ; shape with rosette cutter ; place diced citron in cen- tle of the cheese. “Use the dark, rich fruit for these. 
tre ; ‘brush with egg white, sprinkle with colored sugar 


If cottage cheese cannot be had, any cream cheese can 
sand and bake delicate yellow in a moderately hot oven. be used, moistened with a little dry sherry in mixing. 


Cocoatines.— Mix two tablespoons of cocoa with enough Duchesse Charlottes. — Boil a sugar syrup until it 
hot milk to make athin paste; cook until thick; add one spins a thread; dip edges of lady fingers in this and 
tablespoon of sugar; spread on banquet wafers; place arrange edge to edge in forms made of Bristol board ; 
in a hot oven fora second. Do not use saltines. An- let stand over night; when ready to serve fill with fresh 
other delicious way is to add chopped almond meats or 


‘ fruit and ice cream or seasoned and whipped cream. 
other nuts to the cocoa or sprinkle on just before baking. Either cream should be flavored with whatever fruit used. 


Viennas.—Cut small cakes from any white cake; cuta Spicelettes.— Two cups brown sugar, % cup molasses 

iece from centre; place a candied bit of fruit or jelly 2¢ cup drippings, 34 cup butte: milk, 2 eLRS 1 teaspoon 
in this, replace crust of cake and cover with boiled icing ; ' each cinnamon, allspice and cloves, 1 cup chopped rais- | 
tinted delicately with green, pink, violetand cream. By ins; flour to make drop batter, 1 level teaspoon soda dis- 
adding more or less of the coloring liquids one can solved in water; bake in shallow pan; when cool cut into | 
secure several shades of any color that may be desired. rings; ice with chocolate; garnish with blanched almonds. 
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RECENTLY ENLARGED 
By the addition of 
25,000 New Words 

Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph. D., LL. D., 
U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Will readily settle questions about words, 

nen, places, scientific subjects, etc. It has 2364 

juarto pages with 500o illustrations. 

LET US SEND YOU FREE 

ur Chart of English Sounds for home study 

with the children, also ‘‘A Test in Pronuncia- 

tion "’ which affords a pleasant and instructive 
evening s entertainment, 
Illustrated pamphlet also free. 


Dept. D, 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO., Pubs., 
| Springfield, Mass. 


$100 Worth of Music 
for 10c. 


If there is a plano in 
your home, we will send 
youwithout charge seven 
splendid musical com- 
positions, two vocal and 
five instrumental. Three 
of these selections are 
copyrighted and cannot 
be bought In any music 
store for fless than 
$1.00. With them we will send four portraits of 
great composers and four large reproductions of 
famous paintings of musical subjects. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and women 
to enable us to send information regarding our 
Library of the World’s Best Music, which is 
absolutely the best collection of vocal and instru- 
mental music ever published. It contains more 
music, more illustrations, and more biographies 
of composers than any other musical library. It 
is for general home use and employment, as well 
as for students. Send your name and address, and 
ten cents in stamps to pay for postage and wrap- 
ping. Mention THe DELINEATOR when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
(Dept. D.) 78 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Historic Boston Boston 
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T WOULD be difficult to find an au- 
tobiography possessing more inter- 
est than the narrative of JacobRiis’s 
thirty years of lifein America. Zhe 
Making of an American (The Mac- 
millan Co.) shows the author to be a 

man of strenuous life, having ideas of the 
absolute right and wrong of things with no 
modifications or concessions. It is egotis- 
tical to the last degree, but how can a man 
tell the story of his life without giving the 
personal pronoun an undue allowance of 
work? The unembarrassed exposure of 
one’s soul to the public is a thing the 
general reader enjoys even though his 
subconsciousness keeps saying, “ How 
can he do it?” From Denmark to New 
York in the steerage, then six years’ 
struggle with poverty, finding the truth of 
the old saying that a “Jack of all trades 
is good for none,”—here we have the first 
steps in the career of the man who has 


done more for the amelioration of the 


East Side, in New York City, than any 
other one man. His sufferings before he 
established himself as a reporter made him 
very keen on the abolition of police lodg- 
ing-houses and the wiping-out of Mul- 
berry Bend. He has made it his life 
work to help the poor; to improve the 
condition of tenement houses, the school- 
houses, and to create playgrounds, parks, 
etc. The last paragraph of the last chap- 
ter of the book is a beautiful, pathetic 
tribute to America. 

Apparently every writer who can put 
together a book has taken his pen in hand 
to tell us all he knows—and a good deal 
he doesn’t know—about gardens, forest 
trees and the life and habits of all feathery 
and furry creatures. To the specialist 
all are more or less interesting, to the 
mass of readers only a few; one who takes 
a general interest in life and literature 
will find himself obliged to pick and 
choose. In picking and choosing let not 
the reader neglect /z the Days of Audu- 
bon (D. Appleton & Co.). He will find a 
book extremely well made so far as paper, 
type and illustrations go, accompanied by 
delightful text. In this volume Hezekiah 
Butterworth tells the story of Audubon’s 
life in the form of historical fiction, the nar- 
rative and illustrated anecdotes being set 
forth as pictorial facts. Mr. Butter- 
worth has given a picture of old times on 
the pioneer West for the purpose of en- 
couraging the formation of societies for 
the protection of birds. The study of 
birds with the camera opens a new field 
for the young naturalist and calls him to 
the fields and woods under new condi- 
tions that change the trend of his work 
very materially. Mr. Butterworth gives 
directions for forming Audubon societies 

| and for studying the habits of birds; he 


tells how to tame birds without cages, by 
making them the dwellers of dooryard 
trees after the manner of old English cot- 
tagers. A short sketch of Victor .Audu- 
bon and of Wilson, the poet-schoolmaster 
of Scotland, will be found most interest- 
ing. An index is the one thing lacking 
to make the book complete. 

Mr. Morton Grinnell’s attempt to make 
heroes of some of the subjects of .Veigh- 
bors of Field, Wood and Stream (F. A. 
Stokes Co.) and villains of others is in a 
measure successful, a large part of that 
success being due to the illustrations, 
which are accurate in addition to being 
extremely well done and are in them- 
selves quite worth the price of the book. 
When any author attempts to give ani- 
mals the speech of man without his hab- 
its and attributes, he has a hybrid that 
may be interesting even though not par- 
ticularly pleasing. 

The aim of Thomas Martindale’s book 
Sport Indeed (Geo. W. Jacobs & Co.) is 
a laudable one. He says in the apologetic 
preface that any book whose aim is to 
lengthen and make better the life of the 
American business man and to show him 
the most enjoyable way to do it must be 
a good book. His book does this; there- 
fore, it is a good book! Mr. Martindale 
wanders all over the country from Mouse- 
head Lake to North Dakota in search of 
something to shoot, and it is this trip he 
advises the business man to make in 
search of that health and happiness which 
he is supposed to have lost in his fierce 
chase for dollars. For the huntsman 
there is much valuable information in 
the book. 

If you are interested in Roman antiq- 
uities and the ancient history of Rome 
read Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani’s Destruction 
of Anctent Rome (The Macmillan Co.). 
It is a carefully written and exhaustive 
history of Rome from the time the an. 
cient destroyers began their work ; a book 
of study and research added to first hand 
information of the present day. It is not 
only a book for the specialist but for the 
general reader and is to be commended 
particularly for the bibliography and in- 
dex with which it is furnished. 

A forlorn, wretched boy who has just 
seen the last shovelful of earth cast upon 
his mother’s grave, who is introduced 
to the reader in the first chapter of ZA¢c 
Aing's Rubtes (Henry T. Coates & Co.), 
becomes the hero of the book. He is a 
good fellow and well sketched by the au- 
thor, Adelaide Fuller Bell. The plot is 
not deep, but its working out is well done, 
and one reads on to the end to discover 
who is to unravel it and to restore the 
King’s rubies to their rightful owners. 
The superstition of the old darkey who 


was told to put the stolen ruby in the 
northeast corner of the fountain is especi- 
well brought out. 

John Kendrick Bangs has managed to 
shirk the responsibility of his improbable 
romances by shifting it to the shoulders 
of Baron Munchausen. 4/7. ALuachausen 
(Noyes, Platt & Co.) is a collection of the 
most unlikely happenings, told with a per- 
fectly straight face, as if the author ex- 
pected his readers to believe them. He 
out-Herods Herod in his fish stories and 
puts Ananias to shame. His shark story 
is particularly amusing. Children and 
grown-ups will all enjoy a hearty laugh 
over Mr. Munchausen and his adven- 
tures. 

A Lighthouse Village (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.) is a book with an extremely 
pretty and appropriate cover design, con- 
taining a group of sketches by Louise Lin- 
don Sibley. The tales portray a certain 
phase of life in a New England coast vil- 
lage. Most of the people are connected 
or have been with the lighthouse, and 
their talk is largely of what is going on in 
the tower. There is no plot, no single 
story to tell, but considerable pathos and 
one gleam of genuine humor. This comes 
from the Hon. Jackson Jones sending a 
paper to the lighthouse keeper asking 
him to assist him with his natural history. 
The keeper says: “The fool questions 
on that paper wuz clean outer my line o’ 
business. Ast when I see the first robin, 
an’ the last tree toad, an’ which way he 
wuz a jumpin and so forth. Well! I 
wrote him back, perlite ez I could make 
it, that I’d forgot what I hed see, an’ 
when I’d seen it, and enclosed his paper. 

Makes me laugh every time I 
meet a robin since that time. Fust or 
last,’ say I, ‘ye durned little beggar; 
last or fust? ” 

Mr. Orison Swett Marden is the apostle 
of success; he talks success, writes suc- 
cess, all of which, according to his theories 
should, make him the embodiment of 
success. His latest book on these lines is 
Jalks With Great Workers (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co.). He takes for his keynote the 
quotation, ** The world makes way for a 
determined man.” and then gives the 
biography of Senator Depew, Sir Thomas 
Lipton, Mr. and Mrs. Russell Sage, C. P. 
Huntington, Anthony Hope, Lucy Lar- 
com and many others who have succeeded 
in their professions. He. emphasizes 
the fact that each and every one has 
been possessed of industry, energy, hon- 
esty and a determination to succeed, these 
being the fundamental principles upon 
which hang all the other virtues. By 
making the contrast between obscure be- 
ginnings and triumphant endings stand 
out plainly the hopes to rouse the ambi- 
tion of young people. 

Annie Deane, a Wayside Weed (Bren- 
tano’s) is evidently A. F. Slade’s first 
book, with fewer faults than most first 
books ; the title has not the proper 
dignity for the principal character, and 
there are two or three things that the 
author forgets to make plain—but this is 
hypercriticism. The book presents one 
of the strongest and most interesting 
studies of character known to modern fic- 
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The Gorham Company 


SILVERSMITHS 


beg to announce that they have just com- 
pleted a large assortment of Sterling Silver 


Belt Buckles 
Belt Pins and Clasps 


In new and attractive designs for the season of 1902 


FOR SALE BY THE LEADING JEWELERS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Illustrated catalogue and sheets of designs, showing 
styles and sizes, will be mailed upon application. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY, Silversmiths 


Broadway and 19th Street, New York 
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“CORLISS” COLLARS FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 
are the best that money can buy. Unapproachable for style, fit and finish. On sale at all § 


leading dry goods stores, 2 for 25 cents. Illustrated booklet of styles free oe the mE. 
Your dealer’s name solicited. ane K., Troy, N 





For the Weniar of Taste 


The word Nethersole on shoes means correct style, finest finish and guar- 


anteed material. 
Two Grades $ 3 50 Every pair of ener grade is 
for e 
Dress, Street $2 50 
and Golf " price $2.50, made of Vici Kid with flexible 
sole. Ask ‘your dealer. Ifhe hasn't them, 


ane. guaranteed, and your money 
send his name and $2.50. State size and width. We deliver the shoes express pre- 








will be refunded if the slightest defect 
is found 

paid. Send for beautifally Ulustrated FREE booklet, showing styles for all occa- 

casions along with a lot of shoe hints that you'll appreciate. Write to-day. 


Illustration is our ig tee No. 500, 
ROCK ISLAND SHOE COMPANY, 404 3rd Ave., Rock Island, III. 
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Gage Sailors 






Faultless 
Finish 


HE Diamond and Basket Jap- 

anese braid of which our sailors 
are manufactured is imported exclu- 
sively by us, and cannot be dupli- 
cated elsewhere. 

These sailors are but three of 
many of our fashionable outing and 
street designs sold by leading retail 
millinery dealers everywhere, and 
illustrated in our booklet 


“The Touch That Tells.” 


Ask your dealer for it, or send us 
the name of the millinery firm with 
whom you trade and we will see that 
you get our booklet. We furnish these 
booklets to the dealer to give to you. 
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THE NEWEST BOOKS 
(Continued ) ! 


tion. We are introduced to Annie Deane, 
the sixteen-year-old daughter of an Eng- 
lish farm laborer, ignorant, uncouth, 
knowing nothing of the people about her, 
to say nothing of the world at large, with 
no knowledge of right or wrong and no 
power to resist the wrong when it comes. 
The way in which the author shows 
the growth and development of her char- 
acter, from the day she realizes her 
position, is a piece of master workman- 
ship. Through love for her son and 
the unknown man whom she has ideal- 
ized, she becomes an honorable, dig- 
nified woman, albeit a little narrow in her 
views, whom everybody respects. The 
writer has a deep and abiding knowledge 
of the world as well as of artistic con- 
trasts. How deftly is the insouciant un- 
known man, who turns out to be an opera 
singer, with the broad and lax views and 
happy-go-lucky-nature of his kind, “set 
over against the narrow, ignorant, bigoted 
little peasant girl and woman to whom 
love is such a revelation that it produces 
a revolution in her nature. 

Nina Rhodes has wnitten a pleasing 
story for girls in Only Dollie (Lee & 
Shepard), another Cinderella tale that 
will appeal to all the little folk. When 
the mystery of her birth is solved and she 


finds that she is no longer a household: 


drudge and slave of children, Dollie is the 
happiest child in the world. The story 
is simple, natural and charmingly told. 

The force of true love and the sacri- 
fices a woman will make for its sake are 
the keynote of two entertaining novels. 
The heroine of each book is a woman 
born in the purple, surrounded by all the 
pomp and circumstance of a court of 
which she is the fairest ornament. Each 
finds the love of the one man in the world 
for her of more value than her throne and 
willingly resigns the latter that she may 
marry the man of her choice. Whether 
Celia would be ruler of the Duchy of 
Saxe Dippe or the wife of Sir Stanley 
Stanhope, an English gentleman, is the 
question upon which Arthur W. March- 
mont hangs his story of For Love of 
Crown (F. A. Stokes Co.). Graustark 
(Herbert S. Stone & Co.), the story of 
a love behind a throne has the same 
motif, and the tale is worked out on some- 
what similar lines, although the finale is 
different. G.B. McCutcheon carries his 
heroine, the Princess of Graustark, 
through political intrigues and attempted 
abduction to the fruition of her love and 
the saving of her throne, while Celia loses 
her Duchy to gain her husband. Both 
books are written on the same lines as 
Anthony Hope’s Prisoner of Zenda but 
without the high sense of duty and self- 
sacrifice that animated the Queen of 
Ruritania. The honest folk, who love 
truly and honestly, live up to their stand- 
ard that love is stronger and above duty, 
and one is glad to have them come to their 
own in the good old-fashioned way, in 
spite of so formidable an obstaele as a 
throne. 

Lessons in Palmistry (F. A. Stokes 


Co.), by Cornelia Ten Eyck Gaffney, is 
a’ compact volume in which various 
types of hands are analyzed, and by the 
aid of illustrations the characternistics| 
which they contain are made clear; there 
is also much information on the theory 
of planetary influences, and a chapter on 
what is revealed in the eye. The book 
commends itself to students of this cult. 

A change of diet is not only pleasant 
but necessary for the intellectual as well 
as the physical well-being. After a time 
strong, highly seasoned meat turns the 
stomach, and one is glad to return to sim- 
ple cereal diet. Realizing this, the J. 
B. Lippincott Co. has issued a reprint of 
Louisa Parr’s very charming Dorothy Fox 
a novel without a villain and one that 
ambles along sleepily through a_ land 
where it is always afternoon. The hero 
and heroine are brother and sister, who 
really hardly rise above the usual level of 
ordinary folk. They are the children of 
a scheming, mercenary mother, whose 
only aim in life is to compass successful 
marriages for them. Audry and Charles 
are interesting even when they are trying 
to live up to their worldly surroundings 
and early teaching. Down deep in their 
hearts they acknowledge the supremacy 
of love over all earthly gifts, even when 
fighting to secure riches, and at last the 
side of their natures that appeals to the 
real and earnest part of life comes to the 
fore and demands to be heard in its own 
behalf. Its arguments are so strong and 
convincing that each gives up the fight 
and resolutely takes a stand for the right 
and comparative poverty. It is a pleasing 
story, admirably written and especially 
delightful because of the absence of the 
dark and desperate character who makes 
such mischief in most modern romances. 
The god Mammon is routed with all his 
forces, and all the people in the book find 
compensation for suffering, and a certain 
content. 

When an Englishman sets out to find 
adventures he usually does it. In the 
first place he is a masterhand at idling, 
when he wishes to idle, and thus without 
effort he often drifts into adventures: 
secondly, when his ire is aroused there 
are few angry men to match him; his 
doggedness and endurance, backed by 
his honest conviction that he is right, win 
nine times out of ten. In Zhe Red Chan- 
cellor (Brentano’s) we have a hero who 
wished an adventurous life. The smooth- 
ness of a well-policed community was 
monotonous to him, so he fared forth to 
the land of “ the red Chancellor,” and the 
tale of his adventures is told in a most 
interesting manner by Sir William Mag- 
nay, Bart. The people who gave Jasper 
Tyrrel the most trouble were those he 
least suspected—until he had learned 4 
thing or two—the “agents of accidental 
death.” He failed in everything he un- 
dertook until he began to consider every 
man he met one of these accidental exe 
cutioners, and then the play was in his 
own hand. Poison, the dagger, political 
intrigue, all the means of warfare of me 


dieval times were against him in every 
_ case, but the author skilfully manages to 
give him his fill of adventure before the 
climax, when he has the satisfaction of 
helping to rid the world of a gang of 
precious villains. It is a clever story, 
full of romance and intrigue. 

The Man Who Knew Better (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) is a belated Christmas dream 
that should have been in the hands of my 
readers during holiday time. Mr. T. 
Gallon convinces his readers at the out- 
set that his faith in the goodness of men 
and women is genuine, and that love still 
is king over the whole wide earth. The 
story shows the meaning of the Christmas 
spirit in its broadest sense; hard-harded 
worldliness is redeemed by bitter exper- 
ience, and lessons of love and divine 
sympathy are inculcated in every page. 
The pathos, humor and tenderness of the 
group of strolling actors is exceedingly 
well portrayed, and their courage in ad- 
versity and childish delight in prosperity 
are quite the most delightful features of 
the story. 

There are three stories printed in the 

volume entitled Under the Skylights (D. 
Appleton & Co.), stories told with unusual 
clearness and directness. The author, 
Henry B. Fuller, has something to tell, a 
lesson to teach, and he tells it with great 
force and consummate tact. Bohemia 
and the upper Bohemia that clings to the 
skirts of society, always hoping and ex- 
pecting to become a recognized part of it, 
are represented with no prentice hand. 
“The Downfall of Abner Joyce” is a 
pathetic story, but not necessarily the 
outcome of the man’s changed conditions. 
Aman may love a woman and become 
accustomed to the habits of conventional 
society without losing force and strength 
of character. A diamond is none the less 
a diamond because it shows many facets 
instead of a simple flat surface. The con- 
triving, scheming and intrigues of the ar- 
tists and their friends in “ Little O’Grady 
vs. The Grindstone ” do not make pleas- 
ant reading, but they read as if they 
were true. 

Everyone who has visited the land of 
the Pharoahs and voyaged up the Nile 
will take up Our House Boat (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) with keen interest, which 
interest will not be diminished as the 
reading goes on, for it is a charming book 
from beginning to end. Lee Bacon— 
better known as the wife of the artist 
Henry Bacon —has given a hundred little 
details of the daily life on board a daha- 
biyeh manned by the most indolent crew 
that could be brought together—a motley 
lot of Arabs. Mrs. Bacon’s style is most 
natural; she never attempts more than 
she is able to perform. Her descriptions 
of ruined temples and tombs, of the tur- 
quoise sky and the turbid water of the 
Nile, are cleverly done with that simplic- 
ity that marks the entire book. Mrs. 
Bacon calls herself « Sitt,” the common 
name of wife in the far East, and thus 
ingeniously escapes the reiteration of the 
personal pronoun which is the Jdéfe notre 
of all readers and the despair of most 
writers; yet nothing is lost of the person- 
ality of the writer. Mr. Bacon, who has 
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illustrated the book in a charming manner 
from sketches in water, is called “ How- 
adji”.—-which, strictly speaking, means 
one who has made the pilgrimage of 
Mecca, but like many another cognomen 
it has come to be used rather indiscrim- 
inately. The Bacons made the return 
voyage between the first and second cat- 
aracts, a portion of the Nile not travelled 
by the ordinary tourist. Mrs. Bacon de- 
scribes the difficulties of getting the boat 
and hiring the crew, the lazy routine of 
daily life and the characteristics of the 
natives as she saw them. For a first 
book Mrs. Bacon has written an exceed- 
ingly clever one. 

The rural folk in Canada are having a 
turn in literature just now, and so far it 
is real literature, too. Drummond’s stories 
of the habitant and his folk-lore have no 
superiors in their line, and now Adeline 
M. Leskey appears with a volume of short, 
very short sketches of village life in Can- 
ada that is really inimitable. Where the 
Sugar Maple Grows (R. F. Fenno) is 
rather a cumbersome and misleading title, 
for one,is apt to think that here is one 
more of the Nature books of which 
there have been so many. Although 
these country folk are of English blood, 
they are as quaint and interesting as the 
French habitant. Madam Leskey writes 
with an impressionist’s pen; but the 
few words have in them all the courage 
and heroism of a supreme effort or the 
tragedy of a lifetime, tragedies never sus- 
pected by those who were nearest and 
dearest. The people are lowly, ignorant 
folk who take whatever comes, either 
of pleasure or grief, rather stolidly, and 
yet ‘ne author makes one feel to a sur- 
pris. 4 extent the pity of it. And then 
the lessons that are to be learned from 
these men and women, who for the most 
part are devoid of imagination and who 
invariably deal with the material things 
of life’ Let us hope Madam Leskey will 
be mcs « to write more books like this. 

In Cyrus Townsend Brady’s Colontal 
Fights and Fighters (McClure, Philip & 
Co.) we have stories of exploration, ad- 
venture and battle on the American con- 
tinent prior to the war of the Revolution, 
a companion book to American Fights 
and Fighters. De Soto, Morgan and the 
buccaneers, Frontenac and Montcalm and 
other well-known names, receive attention 
in the various chapters. It is a book 
full of information as well as interest. 
When the boys have satisfied their love 
of fighting and adventure in reading it, 
they will do well to put it in the reference 
library for future use, for the author’s re- 
search and knowledge of the subject make 
the book valuable as a history. 

Two books that will appeal particu- 
larly to the housewife are 365 Breakfast 
Dishes (Geo. W. Jacobs & Co.) and Left- 
Overs Made Palatable (Orange, Judd & 
Co.). Every housekeeper knows that 
the making of the menu is frequent- 
ly the hardest part of her day’s work ; 
and here is given a breakfast bill of fare 
for every day of the year. The other 
book, by Isabel Gordon Curtis, solves 
many a problem that faces every house- 
keeper daily. LAURA B. STARR. 


‘be estimated.” 
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A CHINA HEAD. 
COMES FROM TEA DRINKING. 


A lady writes from Shanghai, China, “ In 
the summer of ’98 husband and I were 
traveling through Southern Europe and I 
was finally laid up in Rome with a slow 
fever. An American lady gave me some 
Postum Food Coffee, which I began using 
at once. It was my sole breakfast and 
supper. Ina short time the change in my 
physical condition was wonderful to see. 
I will never travel again without Postum. 

“When we arrived in Shanghai we were 
in an English community and found our- 
selves in the midst of the four o’clock tea 
custom. Before long we began to have 
sleepless nights and nervous days as a 
result of our endeavors to be amiable and 
conform to custom. 

“As soon as it could arrive from San 
Francisco, we had a large supply of Postum 
Food Coffee and began its use at the four 
o’clock tea table. I cannot tell how pop- 
ular the coffee table became for afternoon 
callers. In fact a number of the business 
men, as well as missionaries, use Postum 
now, wholly, in place of tea, and the value 
of the change from coffee and tea cannot 
Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


ot at ot 
“YOU MEAT EATERS.” 


THE BALTIMORE MAN SAYS THINGS. 


You meat eaters, who are ailing in any 
sort of way, might take a valuable hint 
from the following: 


A gentleman in Baltimore writes, “ For a 
long time I steadily ran down because of an 
intense pain in my side, and also in the pit 
of my stomach. I was miserable and every- 
thing I ate caused distress. I fell away 
from 185 pounds to 150. Lost my ambition 
for work, was drowsy all of the time, felt 
tired in the morning as I did upon going 
to bed at night. 

“Twas a steady meat eater three times a 
day for several years. Somebody told me 
that if I would change my diet and take 
Grape-Nuts Breakfast Food at two meals 
in the day, I would improve. I made the 
experiment and in less than two weeks 
began to improve very rapidly. My appe- 
tite came back, and I slept better than I 
had for months. 

“T used Grape-Nuts both at breakfast 
and lunch, and ate a little meat for dinner— 
but not much. I discovered that a few 
teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts would furnish 
more nourishment than quantities of meat. 

‘My improvement has continued until 
now I weigh 195 pounds, which is a gain of 
about 45 pounds in five months, and I feel 
in magnificent condition. Please do not 
publish my name if you use this letter, but 
I will gladly tell any person of the benefits 
received if self-addressed, stamped envel- 
ope is sent.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Furman Boilers 
Save Coal 


| The Furman Boiler is the Most Com- 
plete and Satisfactory Heater Made. 




















20,000 | 
IN USE 


We have studied into every phase of the 

| Heating Problem and our Boiler is the best that 
Sixteen Years’ experience and abundant Capital can 
produce. Burns Hard or Soft Coal and consumes 
14 Less Coal than any other Boiler. Lasts a lifetime. 
Easy to keep clean. 
Can be enlarged at 
any time without 
buying a new 
Heater. SoSimple, 
a Child can Manage 
it. Information and 
Illustrated Cata- 





logue FREE. 
The Herendeen 


Mfg. Co. 


5 Howland St. 
Geneva N.Y. 





IF YOU ARE NOT AWARE %& 


| Grand Rapids is Famous for 
Fine Furniture, 


B Will Convince You. 

We ship on approval, 
guaranteeing safe deliv- 
ery, and that we save 
you money. We allow 
furniture in your home 
five days, when it may 
be returned at our ex- 
pense and your money 
refunded if you are not 
perfectly satisfied. 


No. 1404. 
Combination Book Case 


and Writing De akc. 72 fn. 
high, 33in. wi le. Compl te 
in every detail. 
Simi 
/s lop 


Price,' f 8 ie PSE 


We Prepay Freight 

to al ip ints east of Missis 

ippi er apd marek Ten 
ee, an od w frei 

th at far to p OS. 


Catalogue showing com- 
plete line f Furniture, 
FREE. Write forit. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
—_—~e @—2—-s> 


If you send 
for this book, 
which contains 
illustrationsin 
colors of our 
100 designs 
of Enameled 
Watches and 
Brooches, you 
will know what to 
ask for at the jew- 
elers when you 
want a stylish and 
reliable timekeeper. 
NEW ENGLAND 

WATCH CO. 

Silversmiths Bidg., Chieago 















37-39 Malden Lane, New York 








EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements Printed and Engrav 
Latest Styles. Monogram Stationery. Beat 
work. 100 Visiting Cards 75c. ee and Valu- 
able Booklet ‘* Wedding Etiquette” FREE. 
i, W. COCKRUM, 526 Main 8&t., Oakland City, Ind. 
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BY ALICE M. KELLOGG 


[INFORMATION UPON ANY MATTERS WHICH COME WITHIN THE SCOPE OF THIS DEPARTMENT 
WILL BE WILLINGLY FURNISHED SUBSCRIBERS WHO WRITE TO US ENCLOSING 
A SEILF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE.] 


ICTURES AND BRIC- 
A-BRAC: THEIR 
SELECTION AND 
ARRANGEMENT 


Every piece of furniture that is placed 
in the house, every touch of ornamenta- 
tion on woodwork or walls, is decora- 
tion. Pictures, sculpture, articles that 


are purely an expression of beauty and 


those that unite practical service with 
esthetic form are also included in this 
comprehensive term. 

The standard of selection in this de- 
partment of house furnishing cannot be 
fixed too high. In the case of wedding, 
birthday and anniversary presents that 
fail to reach artistic excellence one is 
practically helpless, but where a choice 
is possible it should be made seriously, 


Landseer, Millet, Rossetti), black-and- 
white prints (great historical scenes), por- 
traits reproduced in brown (from the 
works of Reynolds, Van Dyck, Holbein, 
Burne-Jones, Rossetti and Rembrandt), 
photogravures in dull-gray finish (literary 
scenes suited for the library walls, 
Sheridan at the Linleys, Swift and Stella, 
scenes from Zhe Vicar of Wakefield, 
the Shakspere country), in more than 
one style of photography and engraving— 
numberless, in fact, are the sources to be 
drawn from nowadays for the artistic 
furnishing of our walls. 

Expense is not necessarily involved, 
either, if one knows enough to turn to 
the current magazines and cull out the 
best illustrations. The work of one 
prominent illustrator may, for instance, 
be grouped under one mat, or several 
pictures that have a collective interest 





No. 1.—TREATMENT OF PICTURES CONNECTED IN INTEREST. 


no. the object alone, but the position it 
is to occupy, being considered. 

The pictureless room is always lacking 
in interest. Sometimes a very decorative 
wall-paper may take the place of pictures. 
In a_ hallway this is in good taste, offer- 
ing a variety from the treatment of the 
rest of the house. 

Oil and water colors, when they are 
real works of art, are far beyond the reach 
of the average household, but many inex- 
spensive mediums may be found in the 
market that will afford all the enjoyment 
that the best pictures can give, except 
the color. And evenin this enchanted 
realm there are some recent attempts 
that are notably good. Carbon prints in 
brown and blue, platinotypes without sur- 
face gloss (reproducing very beautifully 
the paintings of the old masters), etchings 
(a special series of famous birthplaces), 
half-tone engravings (from works of the 
modern masters, Bonheur, Burne-Jones, 


may be framed and hung close together. 

The unique character of the colored 
prints of Indian heads suggests a key- 
note for following up other decorations 
in the room on the same theme, after the 
pictures themselves have been placed, 
with Navajo rugs, Moki baskets and 
Pueblo pottery. In the same way the 
Japanese prints offer opportunities for 
decorations outside the scope of the walls 
—furniture, hangings, rugs and cushions. 

The subject of framing should be en- 
tered into from two points of view: first, 
the relation of the frame to the picture: 
and second, the relation of the framed 
picture to the room. It must always be 
remembered that a frame should never 
be so emphatic as to draw attention from 
the picture to itself. It is simply and 
only a frame or setting. 

Mats are a part of the frame and there 
fore important. A few years ago it was 
the custom to mount photographs on 








white cards, but the gray, green or brown 
Mats are now given the preference, the 
color being decided by the tones of the 
pnnt. 
quire no mounting of the photograph, a 


bevelled opening being left for inserting 


the print. This does away with one of 


the chief difficulties in amateur framing, 
the mounting of the picture. - 

A passepartout is an inexpensive expe- 
dient for a regular frame and requires 





Special cards are made that re- 
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is to loop the wire cord over a brass hook 
that is fixed to a moulding near the ceil- 
ing. T° s allows changes to be made in 
the po:: .va of the pictures from time to 
time without defacing the walls. But 
sometimes a small picture looks better 
when fastened with a loop of wire that 
does not show above the top of the 
frame, being attached to the wall by 
a small tack. This is easily accom- 
plished on walls covered with burlap. 
Pictures 
that are too 
small to be 
seen in rea- 
sonable detail 
from any part 
of the room 
should not be 
given a place 
upon the 
walls. In ar- 
ranging pic- 
tures the aim 
should be to 
convey a 
sense of re- 
pose and dig- 


No, 2.—BARYE’S LION, IN PLASTER. nity, and this 
can never be 
only a glass and binding paper. The achieved where there is overcrowding. 


bought in black, green, 
white, red and gray, making an interest- 
ing variety to work with. It is better to 
fasten the strip of binding paper to the 
glass first, and then lay the glass over 
the print and its cardboard back and 
fasten down the strips at the back. If 
the picture is to be hung on the wall it is 
necessary to insert brass rings at the 
back by narrow slits made in the card- 
board and strips of tape pasted on the 
inside to hold the ring in place. 
A group of pictures of connecting in- 
terest may be framed together under one 
mat (illustration No. 1) or, in a more dur- 
able way, with glass and wooden frame. 
The record of a visit to the famous mus- 
ical city of Baireuth was kept in a series 
of photographic views framed in this 
manner, the first picture showing the en- 
trance to the town, the others telling the 
story of the different adventures enjoyed 
there. The height at which a picture is 
hung is an important requirement, and 
the eye line of a person standing is an 
easy rule to remember in getting good 
results. In hanging pictures every precau- 
tion should be taken to make them secure. 
The risk of injury to the picture and the 
possibility of accident to any one near a 
falling picture should be guarded against 
by careful attention to the fixtures when 
the picture is first put up, and a general 
overlooking every six months. The su- 
perstition about the falling mirror would 
soon be dispelled if these common-sense 
precautions were followed. String should 
not, of course, be used for picture hang- 
ing, being liable to give way at any mo- 
ment. The wire picture cord when new 
often stands out too brightly from a quiet 
wall. A silk-covered wire has been talked 
of and may be sometime put on the mar- 
ket. This would mitigate very pleasantly 
the obtrusive note of the metallic cord. 
The usual method for hanging pictures 


latter may be 


Almost every picture looks best when 
hung flat or nearly flat against the wall. 
This is done by having the rings or screw 
eyes which hold the cord fastened near 
the top of the picture frame. If, how- 
ever, the picture needs tipping forward 
to catch the light it may be kept in this 
position by a tack under the lower part 
of the frame. 

Bric-A-brac in the cheap sense of the 
word is never in good taste. Rare, beau- 
tiful objects and those of historical inter- 
est bear quite a different character in the 
decoration of the house. A collection of 
old china serves more than one purpose 
when carried out with intelligence, and 
so with other fancies for gathering rep- 
resentative pieces, whether they be tea- 
pots, tea-caddies, jugs, pepper pots or 
Steins. 

Faience, the name for glazed pottery, 
came from the city of Faienza in Italy. 
The Italians borrowed this art from the 
Moors in Spain and reached their high- 
est mark of excellence in the 15th cen- 
tury. A return to the simplicity and 
beauty of those times has lately been 
made in America in a unique wear called 
the Grueby, in which the glaze is soft 
and dull and but slightly decorated. The 
vases are turned on the primitive potter’s 
wheel that dates back to ancient Egypt; 
then the clay is dried slightly, and while 
still damp the outline of the decoration 
(a leaf or flower generally) is drawn on it, 
and a thin rope of clay pressed in place 
and modelled in shape. This is baked, 
and then the enamel is fired on it. Each 
piece is different from the next, and indi- 
vidually attractive. The colors of the 
Grueby pottery are exquisite shades of 
green, blue, brown, red and yellow. 

Another pottery distinctly American, 
for which a position may be claimed 
with that of older nations, is the Rook- 
wood. The early styles have been well 
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NO, 534. SUGAR & CREAM. ELLSMERE 


is unequalled for clearness, brilliancy, 
perfection of cutting and the be sauty of 
its exclusive designs. Each piece is a 
work of art. 


Be engraved 
‘Things Be: stil” 2. on every 
sent free. t o piece. 


Sold by the leading dealer in each city. 
Libbey Glass Co., Dept. R. Toledo, O. 


Beautiful Imported Ware 
at Moderate Cost 


The daintiness and exclusiveness of 
this china has made << Bassett ’’ fa- 
miliar to women who enjoy fine china. 
Your dealer can probably show you 
several patterns of this ware. He 
can supply extra pieces at any time 
with which to replace broken ones. 
We will mail free to 
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twelve handsome sets. 


George F. Bassett &Co. 


49 Barclay St. NEW YORK 


readers of 


illustrations of 


HOW TO DO TWO-THIRDS OF YOUR 
IRONING IN ONE-TENTH TIME 





Valuable booklet of interest to 
every home, sent FREE. 
The Gem Ironing Machine 


Saves nine-tenths tim sts only li 
per hour to heat by gas or gasoline 
Pra tic ai. durshle. refiabie sad eco 
nomical Write to-day for booklet 
Don't forget. DOMESTIC MANGLE 
co., Box G, Racine Jct., Wis. 
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GAS RANGES 


lack no essential, up-to-date feature which goes 
to make a gas stove economical and long-lived. 


DETROIT JEWELS 


have more distinctive and practical improvements 
than any other make. ‘‘ WE ORIGINATE.”’ 

If you want low gas bills insist upon the 
Gas Company furnishing you a Detroit Jewel. 


Our booklet * COOKING BY GAS,” wiih a 
collection of good recipes free from Gas 
Companies, or by mail. Address “ Dept. 8.’" 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
‘* Largest Stove Plant in the World ’’ 
DETROIT—CHICAGO 


OM wg? 
Lessons 
in Painting 


not needed with 


HEATH & MILLIGAN’S 


CREOLITE 


for the Floors 


Beautiful, durable and sanitary. 


lesirable shades and comes ready for use Ask for 


Paint,’’ a 


I il atlol 


c conti 


“ Household Hints on Floor 
} howine artisti 


lAnasome folder \ lw rt 
olors for ce nters and border 


~ HEATH & MILLIGAN M’P’G COMPANY 


Dept. D, 172 Randolph St., Chicago, Hl. 
Estal hed PSS 








THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 
AND NEVER ABSENT 
FROM A GOOD 
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PRACTICAL AIDS IN HOUSE FURNISHING 
( Continucd ) 


known for a number of years, but at the 


exhibit of Rookwood at the Paris Exposi- 
tion some novel effects were seen in pale 
green, salmon and delicate pink. Int 
older deeper colorings of brown and russe 
the Rookwood established itself fittingly 
among the settings of the library, and in 
these later tones it 
finds a particular place 
in the parlor. 

Some primitive ex- 
amples of unglazed 
pottery are well known 
along our eastern 
coast, where Summer 
visitors carry them 
away asS_ souvenirs. 
Making the same use 
of local clay, the In- 


dians of the great 
West shape some re- 
markable pieces of 


pottery that will be 
handed down both for 
its art and ethnological 
interest. 

Plaster casts are 
manufactured now on 
No. 3.—JAPANESE an extensive _ scale. 

FLORAL Their decorative value 
BUCKETS. is better appreciated 
than ever before, and 

the scale of prices brings them within 
the reach of the most modest expendi- 
ture. Illustration No. 2 shows the lion 
by Barye reproduced in plaster. Some 
popular objects are the musical cupids, 
the Venus de Melos, the bust of Donatello 
and famous authors or composers, the 
Tanagra figures, the Madonnas in bas- 
relief and fancy heads. It is always pos- 
sible to have plaster casts tinted in yel- 
low or dark ivory. A simple recipe is 
to dissolve beeswax in turpentine and 
add a little burnt-umber. This must be 
rubbed on carefully and wiped off again. 

One of the most useful kinds of bric-a- 
brac is the flower holder. The modern 
Majolica ware has been a popular choice 
for inexpensive vases; but its ugly shapes 
and coarse colorings make it essentially 
unfit for so refined an office. Instead 
there is a good variety in the Spanish 
pottery in dark-green glaze when the 
shapes are needed, and the 
plain green glass for smaller flowers. 
The glass fish globes are pretty for the 





| centre of the dining table, the clear glass 


showing the interlacing of the stems 
through the water. Iridescent glass is a 
higher priced article for flowers, but very 
beautiful. A quaint device of the Japan- 
ese is to display flowers in porcelain 


«buckets (illustration No. 3) that are sus. 


pended over a pulley. These are now 
imported here and make a novel plant or 
flower holder for indoors or on the porch. 


SUGGESTIONS TO CORRESPON- 
DENTS. 


A NorTuwest Srupy.— As little sun- 
light enters this room the following plan is 
suggested to brighten it and, at the same 
time, to preserve the quiet feeling desirable 
for a place for study. For the wall a narrow 


two-toned stripe in yellow, with the ceiling 
kalsomined a cream white. On the floor a 
woollen or cotton filling of dark sage-green, 
with some small good rugs before the table, 
easy-chair and fireplace. The woodwork 
could be left in the white paint or repainted 
in a green to match the floor covering. The 
collection of pictures of Indian heads could 
be arranged along one end of the room clos 
to the picture moulding, and the edge 
finished with a narrow green gimp laid on 
with very small tacks. 

A House FoR $2,000.—Some very com: 
fortable houses may be built for $2,000, 
aoe if the bedrooms be limited to three, 
Of course, all the conveniences of a $10,0m 
house cannot be provided; this is where the 
expectations of the prospective house builder 
are bound to be disappointed. 

FLOOR COVERING FOR A BEDROoM.— 
The Japanese and Chinese mattings are 
always available for bedroom floor coven 
The stained ones are not satisfactory for 
much wear, as any chipping shows the natural 
color. The mattings are best bought in the 
Spring, when the fresh importations come in. 
The large houses do not carry much stock in 
mattings from one season to another. The 
perfectly plain mattings are recommended 
instead of the ones showing a figure—for 
purely artistic reasons. Denim makes a good 
covering fora bedroom floor. It should be 
treated exactly like a carpet, and laid with a 
lining. A heavy denim known as cordo- 
man makes a still better covering and at a 
small cost. <A colored filling in cotton that 
looks like the wool and is sold at half the 

rice is the Jatest low-priced floor covering. 
he mohair rugs are ‘suitable for the bed- 
room floor. They are made in three differ. 
ent sizes to lay before the bureau, bed and 
fireside and are procurable in rose and green. 

WALL-PAPERS FOR A HALL AND PARLOR. 
—The hall arrangement is‘a little unusual in 
this plan, the stairs being shut off bya sliding 
door. As this door stands open a part of the 
time, it would be well to use the same paper 
in the downstairs hall that is used along the 
stair-case and upon the second floor hall. An 
English paper in two tones of yellow in scroll 
pattern would be well suited for the hall, as 
the exposure is north and east, with only one 
window for light. The parlor opening from 
the yellow hall would be pretty with a green 
paper in two tones, or the plain ingrain or 
cartridge. 

ANOTHER HALL AND PARLOR TO PAPER. 
—As this hall has ash for the woodwork and 
a buff carpet, the wall would look well with 
a green striped paper (half-inch stripes), the 





PaRLOR 





OininGe Room 


ceiling being kalsomined in cream white. In 
the parlor the predominating color ina mix 
carpet is dark red, and the door hangings are 
the same color. This color would best be 
repeated on the walls in a paper of two tone 
of red. It would also contrast nicely with 
the striped paper in the hall and the flowe 
vaper already on the dining-room walls. 
Vith the ceilings only nine feet no border oF 
frieze is necessary. 


Coton SCHEME FoR A First FLoor.— 
For a door hanging between the hall and 
parlor choose a double-faced green velours, 
the sides and bottom hemmed and the hems 
covered with an inch green gimp. In the 
opposite doorway opening into the library a 
single-faced green velours (the green toward 
the hall), with a cotton tapestry on the other 
side. This last material should be adopted 
also at the doorway opening from the library 
into the dining-room, the dining-rogm side 
being faced with a plain blue stuff. With 
heavy goods no interlining is required. The 


*% 





DINING ROOM 


papers for the walls, to harmonize with oak 
woodwork, could be a tapestry pattern in the 
parlor in two tones of green, a decorative 
pattern on the hall in greens, blues and 
yellows, a two-toned terra cotta in the library, 
and a blue burlap in the dining-room under 
the plate shelf, with the upper wall covered 
with a mixed blue and buff. The narrow 

rders are not used now in good papers, and 
the wide frieze is unsuitable with a ceiling 
nine and one-half feet high. 

WaALL- PAPERS, DoorR HANGINGS AND 
WINDOW CuRTAINS.—The plan sent shows 
the dining-room to face south and west, and 
as the carpet is to be cream-colored and green 
and the woodwork is yellow, the walls of the 
room would look well with a plain or two- 
toned green paper. The living-room has a 
brick fireplace, and to bring this into relation 
with the yellow woodwork a mixed pattern 
ls suggested for the wall in buff, dull red and 
green. The study having a northeast ex- 
posure and little sunshine a yellow Colonial 
pepe would make it cheerful. For the door 

angings between the living-room and dining- 
room and study, the best effect at the least 





expense (that is, for durable materials) is made 
with a double-faced, oak-colored velours. A 
dark-yellow burlap would be better than a 
paper in the vestibule and not conflict with 
the other colors on this floor. The white 
muslin curtains of Swiss tambour are the 
best wearing fabric for simple curtains all 
over the house; but a more artistic appear- 
ance for the main floor can be obtained at 
little extra cost by using an écru Brussels net, 
fnishing it with an écru edge or lace. A 
further expenditure might add an insertion 
and make a really charming drapery. 
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Convinces 
Everybody 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS TO THE MOST DELI- 
CATE FABRICS, YET AT ITS TOUCH DIRT AND 


STAINS DISAPPEAR AS IF BY MAGIC. 


['T DISIN- 


FECTS, PURIFIES WHILE IT CLEANS AND IS MOST 
ECONOMICAL. ONLY FIVE CENTS THE CAKE. 


A_ LIBERAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply you with this remarkable 
soap, we will send you on trial, carton of two cakes of 
Lifebuoy Soap by mail for 10 cents. 
postage 13 cents, hence you only pay part of postage and 


receive soap free. 


Costs us alone for 


Money refunded to any one finding 


cause for complaint. Valuable booklet of 24 pages free 


Address : 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 


for the asking. 


Make Your Own Lace 


Do you want ? A New Industry— 
to make Money ** Lace Making at Home.’’ 


A SURE income can be 
earned at home with our 


eI “‘ PRINCESS 
ic LACE LOOM”? 


rt 
r Tt is something entirely 
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i | SAS S 
| ff | ) NEW. With ft can be wov- 
eee ~—Ssern the most beautiful VA4l- 
enciennes and Torchon 
Laces. Something never 
Easy to learn and easy to 
work, and the lace produced is equal to the finest Im- 
ported hand-made lace. Ladies who desire to make lace 
for their own use, orto make money, should write at 
once for full particulars of this wonderful little Loom. 
Upon receipt of 4 cents stamps we will send free our 
new book, ‘‘ Lace Making," illustrated. 


TORCHON CO-OPERATIVE LACE Co. 
Dept. A. 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Iil. 


YOU can learn the PERNIN eastly by 

HORTH AN MAILor self-instruction. No position, 

no shading.connective vowel method; 

LEADS the world in shorthand. FREE lesson ; text-book 

on approval. Write , M, PERNIN, Author, Detrolt, Mich. 
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for 24 hours. 


booklet describing it FREE. 
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Refrigerator ¥ 


Basket 
is ideal for picnics, outings, 
summer lunches and _ travel- 
ing. Valuable step saver in 
the sick-room. 


KEEPS CONTENTS ICE COLD 


Durable, but light. 
rattan. It's lined with wo rv 


Pf Sine 


Outside is heavy 
with removable 


















he ice compartment. Will last a lifetime. Cleaned 
ie easily. Felt and asbestos between basket and lining 
fag keep in the cold. Two sizes. No. 1, 18x10 by 8 in- 
m ches deep, $3.25; No. 2, 20x13 by 10 in. deep, $3.50, 
Will ship subject to inspection, C.O. D. by express § 
if desired. Your money back if it doesn't suit after 
j 10 days’ trial. Ask your dealer for it. Interesting y| 
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BURLINGTON BASKET CO., Dept. 2, Burlington, Ia, Wo 
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Write to-day. 
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Trusses, Abdominal Supporters, Ete. 
FLAVELL'’'S, 1005 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NESTLE’S FOOD 


has stood the most exacting tests of several 
generations. It is so easily assimilated 
that the most delicate baby thrives on it. 
Made only of pure cows’ milk, and needs 
only water to prepare it for use. 

Let us send you, free of charge, a half- 
pound package of Nestlé's Food for trial 
and our Book for Mothers. Our Book for 
Mothers says a little about Nestlé’s Food, 
but a great deal about the care of babies 
Send us a postal-card. 


» New York. 


and young children. 


HENRI NESTLE, 73 Warren St. 
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YOUR OLD CARPETS MADE INTO RUGS 


Ladies! Send your old carpets — we make handsome Rugs from 
same; also Silk Dortieres made from silk rags. Send for particulars. 
HARLEM RUG CO., Dept. F, 2365 Third Avenue, New York 
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BY MARGARET HALL 





(Tuts DEPARTMENT IS DESIGNED TO MEET THE NEEDS OF PROGRESSIVE HOUSEWIVES EVERY- 


WHERE, 


INFORMATION UPON ANY TOPIC OF DOMESTIC INTEREST WILL BE GLADLY SUPPLIED 


BY THE EDITOR, UPON REQUEST, PROVIDED A STAMPED, SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE IS SENT.] 


EATS AND VARI- 
OUS METHODS OF 
COOKING THEM 


PART LI. 


Meat forms an important feature of the 
daily menu. The housekeeper who orders 
by rote and whose knowledge is limited 
to such portions as rib roasts, fillets, loins, 
steaks, chops, etc., does not meet the re 
sponsibility with which she is entrusted, 
and her table will be denied numberless 
wholesome and savory innovations. 

It is reasonable to suppose that in 
families of ordinary circumstances a roast 
of beef of good quality finds a place in 
the weekly bill of fare. For a family of 
average or large numbers a cut of good 
size is to be recommended ; larger joints 
of meat may usually be obtained at a 
smaller ratio of cost per pound, and 
every particle may be utilized to advan- 
tage. For a very small family a porter- 
house roast is more appropriate. It can 
be purchased in smaller quantity, and 
there is no part of this cut which is not 
of first quality. It costs a little more 
per pound, but for a family of two or 
three it represents a prudent choice. A 
porterhouse steak, the tenderloin, as 
well as the first cut of the sirloin, or 
fillet, do excellent service, and the same 
recommendation applies to the choice por- 
tions of lamb, veal and mutton. But 
there are numerous other parts and cuts 
of these same meats, which through vari- 
ous modes of cooking may present 
delicious results, to which reference will 
be made later in this article and recipes 
and formulas given. 


THE FIRE. 


No matter what method of cooking 
may be employed, the first point to be 
remembered is that the exterior surface 
must hold in the juices and essence of 
the meat itself. In order to effect this, a 
crust must be formed on the outside 
during the very first stage of contact with 
the fire, and this can be brought about 
only through immediate association with 
extreme heat. A skilful cook first turns 
attention to her range, since whether she 
may be intending to roast, boil, broil or 
fry, a perfect result will be dependent 
directly upon the condition of the fire. 
Where a fresh fire is built daily no 
difficulty will be encountered. If, how- 
ever, as in cold weather, the kitchen fire 
be allowed to continue over several con- 


secutive nights, a thorough shaking, 
raking, and cleaning out process must pre- 
cede the operation of cooking meats. A 
bright, glowing fire must be made ready. 
There must be no bed of ashes or cinders 
underneath, no deposits in the corners or 
against the side walls of the fire-box, no 
clogging of any kind which will obstruct 
a continuous though moderate play of air 
through the burning coals. It is always 
safe to make a new fire before attempting 
to bake or roast, as it is called, in the 
oven. The interior portions of the range, 
underneath and above the oven, should 
also be made clear of soot, ashes, cinders 
and stray pieces of coal. 

On the floor of the oven will be found 
a sort of adjustable square cover which 
should be taken out once a week that the 
space underneath which it encloses may 
be thoroughly cleared. An undesirable 
condition will frequently develop in this 
spot, because of the soot allowed to ac- 
cumulate, which will prevent all possibility 
of an oven doing its proper work. 

For perfect baking or roasting the 
oven must be thoroughly heated before 
the meat is introduced, in order that the 
heat may at once form a hard crust 
upon the outside of the meat, preventing 
the juices from oozing out and the best 
quality and flavor of the meat being lost 
during subsequent cooking. After about 
ten minutes the heat may be modified 
slightly. The draughts may be partially 
turned off, but a good even heat must be 
sustained. Dark meats are generally pre- 
ferred rare or underdone, and light meats 
more thoroughly cooked. 

The gas range will be found a most 
satisfactory medium for broiling a steak, 
especially a very thick one. The broiler 
and the pan beneath should be scrup- 
ulously clean. The bars may be greased 
a little, the steak placed thereon, the 
door closed, and time proportionate to 
the thickness of the steak given for the 
cooking of one half; the other side of the 
meat may then be presented to the flame. 
From eight to ten minutes should be al- 
lowed fer each side of a steak of medium 
thickness. An invaluable feature of 
the gas range broiler is that every drop 
of the juice of the meat or any dripping 
from the fat portion of the same will fall 
into the pan beneath the broiling meat 
and be saved to be poured over the steak 
on the serving platter. 

The double roasting-pan with cover 
fitted offers a sort of steaming process 
and is of value especially in braising or 
for reducing meats and poultry to very 


tender conditions through long, slow cook- 
ing. Hot water or stock sufficient to cover 
the bottom of the under pan is supplied, 
and this generates steam, which keeps 
the meat moist and takes the place of 
basting. The only objection to basting or 
roasting meat in the oven is that the flavor 
exhaled during the process of cooking 
passes off and is wasted. This loss is ob- 
viated by the use of the double pan with 
tightly fitting cover, asessence and aroma 
are thus absorbed again by the meat. 
Before the meat reaches the final stage 
of cooking the cover may be taken off 
and the meat or poultry brushed over 
with butter, dredged with flour and al- 
lowed to brown previous to serving. 


ROASTED MEATS. 


BEEF.—For roasting beef an allow- 
ance of ten to fifteen minutes per pound 
may be given, according to individual pre- 
ference. A piece of porterhouse roast 
weighing four pounds and a sirloin or rib 
roast of eight pounds, cooked according to 
the directions recommended, may remain 
in the oven respectively one hour and 
nearly two hours. A good-sized piece of 
suet, which the butcher will supply with 
the roast, together with the fat of the lat- 
ter should provide sufficient drippings for 
basting the meat without the addition of 
water. The basting must begin after the 
meat has been in the oven for about ten 
minutes and be faithfully repeated at 
intervals of from five to ten minutes until 
the roasting iscomplete. A meat-rack of 
a size large enough to hold the joint 
should be used, its purpose being simply 
to hold the meat above the basting 
liquid in the bottom of the pan, and not 
interfere with the free use of the bast- 
ing spoon in taking up this liquid. If 
there is no meat-rack at hand, a sub- 
stitute may be made by using a couple of 
muffin rings. The meat should be dredged 
with flour and a little pepper, and a small 
spoonful of salt may be added to the 
basting liquid. If you have no suet, a 
couple of large spoonfuls of good beef 
drippings must be used; or, lacking this, 
hot water enough to cover the bottom of 
the roasting pan. When the side of the 
joint close to the fire becomes brown, 
the roasting pan should be turned, to en- 
sure an even cooking. 

For those who do not care for the thick- 
ened “made gravy,” often served with 
roast beef and who do like the “dish 
gravy,” a suggestion is here offered for 
ensuring a more liberal amount of the lat- 
ter. On removing the beef from the pan to 
the serving platter, the basting fluid left 
in the pan is to be all poured off, allow- 
ing only the portion which will adhere to 
the bottom of the pan to remain. Over 
this coating pour a small cupful of boiling 
hot water and place the pan on the top of 
the range for a moment. Just as the 
joint of beef is to be sent to the table on 
the serving platter pour very slowly and 
carefully over the portion, where the meat 
is thickest the hot contents of the pan. 
This will start the flow of the juices of 
the beef, which will give a satisfactory 
quantity of gravy as each portion is 
carved off, without any detriment to the 
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25¢c. Everywhere. Sample for 2c. stamp. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


AQOOOOO 


“for beautifying the home” 


Have you a chair or small table that is 
marred or scratched ? 

Is there a spot on your hard-wood floor 
that begins to show signs of wear? 


FOR ONLY 10 CENTS 
YOU CAN MAKE IT LOOK LIKE NEW 


Send us ten cents in stamps and we will forward to 
you a sample can of Jap-a-lac (14 pint, any color) by 
mail, postpaid. 

This quantity will cover with two coats, a chair or 
small table or any article of wood or metal work of 
similar dimensions, producing a smooth, brilliant finish 
that will wear like iron. 

Send for a sample can and you will be delighted 
with the results. Jap-a-lac is the best and cheapest 
preparation ever offered for beautifying the home. 

Made in the following colors: Natural or Clear 
(best for natural woods) Cherry, Mahogany, Oak, 
Malachite Green, Ox Blood Red, Walnut, Ivory, 
Yellow, Brilliant and Dead Black. 


Mention this Magazine and we will send you, /ree, 
samples of finished wood and valuable booklet 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
Makers of High Grade Varnishes 


Dept. D CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Our Leading Bicycle. 


High grade 1902 model,up-to- 
date in size Evin and trim- 
Mm) mings, we ighs 22 pounds, will 


carry ar ider weighing 600 lb 
the wonder value of the year. 

buys it. Send for full description and large 

free catalogue of Bicycles and Sundries. 


SUTCLIFFE & CO., Louisville, Ky. 
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A Treasure. 


Attractive woman could better part with her 
box of jewels than with her bottle of RUBIFOAM. The 
rarest gems could not contribute to her - 00 
beauty what this famous dentifrice gives. ik eer Noe, oe 
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Adults’ 3§c. 
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a4 for 10 cents 
J Ped 

Bot We will send to any one, 4 handsome 
Duche ss Lace H andkerchief Patterns, 
all different. Also our new 100-page 
catalogue of Fancy Work Novelties 
and Handkerchiefs. All for 10 cents. 

Cc. S. DAVISSON & CO. 

391 Broadway, New York Dept. 11. 





| am in everybody’s mouth every day—or ought to be. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. 
irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. 
This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our 
Youths’ 2c. 

Send for free booklet *“* Tooth Truths,”’ 
FLORENCE MFG, CO,, 33 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Bristles in 
Hole in handle and hook to 


Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 


Children's z25c. By mail or at dealers’. 
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You should use 


MALT 
BREAKFAST 
FOOD 


Because malt gives to the gluten 
wheat granules from which the 
Food is made, a most delicious 
and appetizing flavor, very differ- 
ent from that of the insipid flat 
mushes so commonly used. 
Because the malt adds its well 
known strengthening and tonic 
properties to the Food in the pur- 
est possible form, making it the 
most valuable cereal known. 
Because the Malt makes this form 
of cereal the most digestible and 
therefore of special value to chil- 
drenor invalids. But it is equally 
good for the adult and the athlete. 
SOLD BY GROCERS: 
If Malt Breakfast Food is a stranger in your 
family, write us and we will send you an 
order for a regular, full-size package from 
your grocer, for free trial. Ask us for our 
booklet, °° BREAKFAST MENUS FOR A 
MONTH.” 
THE MALTED CEREALS CO. 


Dept. G, Burlington, Vermont 
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Protects and Preserves Foods 


Use Sparks’A No.1 Brand Waxed Paper in wrapping up your meats, 
fish and vegetables in the refrigerators, to preserve thelr flavor 
and sweetness as well as to keep them taintless. 


image Tine baking tins with 
For Baking: p75. R38 WekiD PAPER 
instead of using lard, and your cakes will come 
out whole without sticking on the bottom. 


Anideal wrapper for candies. Keeps the din- 
mer pail sweel. Fust the thing for picnics. Sam- Beware this label te 
ple Packages, 0 Sheets (12x15 inches) for 10Cents, © every package. 
or for 50 cents we'will send enough to last you many months. 
Ask your dealer for Sparks’ f No. t Rrand Waved Paper. Vf 
he hasn't it, don't take a substitute, but send us his name. 


FREE Our little leaflet, ** [ome-Made Candy,” contain- 
ing a number of recipes will be sent on request. 


Union Waxed Paper (v., 273 Bruadway, Room 912, New Yurk, N.Y. 
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HOME AND HOUSEKEEPING 
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juicy condition of each individual slice. 

A fillet of beef should roast in a hot 
oven in half an hour. A _ first-class 
butcher will deliver the fillet larded if re- 
quested. It must be dredged with flour, 
pepper and a little salt, and may be satis- 
factorily cooked as follows: Put the fil- 
let in a small baking pan on a bed of 
finely minced, thinly sliced vegetables— 
a-carrot, an onion, a stalk of celery, a 
few bay leaves, a couple of cloves and 
three whole peppers, also a sprig of finely 
minced parsley. For basting purpose 
use a cupful of good stock, and baste 
frequently during the half hour while the 
fillet remains in the oven. When the 
fillet is removed two cupfuls of stock may 
next be put in the baking pan and thick- 
ened with flour to the consistency of cream, 
and then a cupful of mushrooms added and 
allowed to cook gently until tender—no 
longer. This sauce may be colored with 
“ kitchen bouquet ” if not sufficiently dark, 
and arranged tastefully on the same dish 
as the fillet. Tender meat, such as the 
fillet, may be roasted quickly in a very 
hot oven; but the inferior portions of 
meat, of coarse fibre, can alone be made 
tender through a very slow and lengthy 
process of cooking. 

LAMB AND MuTTON are to be dredged 
with pepper and put in a pan with a cup- 
ful of hot water, or a stock made of beef 
extract, and a teaspoonful of salt, for 
basting purposes, allowing for roasting 
fifteen to twenty minutes to the pound, 
as one may prefer these meats rare or a 
little better done. 

VEAL may be dredged and supplied 
with basting liquid (of beef extract or other 
stock, or hot water) as above directed for 
lamb and mutton. Baste frequently, al- 
lowing a slower process of cooking in an 
oven of less intense heat, and give twenty 
to thirty minutes for each pound. Veal 
must be thoroughly cooked to be either 
edible or digestible. A roast of veal 
thoroughly browned on the exterior and 
cooked to an almost mealy tenderness 
inside is a very delicious dish. A gravy 
may be made of the basting liquid left 
over and a cupful of cream poured on the 
veal with the last bastings. 

PORK also must be cooked well; allow 
in a moderate oven twenty-five to thirty 
minutes to the pound. The skin should 
be scored, that is, cut with a sharp knife, 
across and lengthwise, forming squares 
of about an inch in size. A cupful of 
water will serve for basting. 


BROILING. 


In broiling meats the essential prin- 
ciple of saving the juices of steak, chop, 
etc., is brought into effect by contact 
with a good fire of clear red coals. The 
broiler or gridiron may be heated first 
and the bars greased with suet, butter 
or any fresh sweet fat other than mutton— 
except in the case of broiling mutton 
chops; the steak or chops must be put in 
the broiler with the fat side upward or 
toward the handle. The broiler must be 
held close to the fire that the meat may 


become hardened or encrusted at once on 
the outside. At the first few exposures 
to the fire, count fifteen while presenting 
each side to the heat; then ten until the 
meat is done. A steak of one inch in 
thickness will take from eight to ten 
minutes. 

In many houses a properly cooked 
steak is a novelty. It will be sent to the 
table either overcooked or blue raw in 
the centre and burnt black on the exterior. 
A steak should not be broiled until im- 
mediately before it is to be served. I 
have on more than one occasion gone 
into my kitchen to find the cook sitting by 
the window several yards from the range, 
or attending to some other interest while 
the steak broiled itself. Another ex- 
perience has been that of finding that a 
steak had been broiled and tucked away 
in the hot oven behind a closed door half 
an hour before the time it was to be 
served. The serving platter should be in 
readiness, heated, to receive the steak as 
soon as it is broiled; pepper and salt 
should be sifted over the meat, and but- 
ter, or maitre dhétel sauce added also. 
Mushroom sauce is very agreeable witha 
fine porterhouse steak. 

The practice of removing the fat from 
chops and steaks before roasting or gril- 
ling is objectionable in the opinion of 
good authorities on cooking. By remov- 
ing the fat before cooking, additional 
vessels in the meat are opened through 
which the juices and flavor of the meat 
escape. If the fat is left on, the cooking 
produces a slight circulation of fluids, the 
fat invading the lean to a small extent 
and the reverse, but the blood that enters 
the fat from the lean is nothing compared 
to the loss that occurs when the fat is 
cut off. 

When in an emergency the fire is not 
in proper condition for broiling, and a gas 
range is not available, an advantageous 
substitute may be found in “ panning "— 
not frying. The steak or chops are to 
be put on a pan which has previously 
been made very hot and, as in broiling, 
the meat is to be turned, but less frequent- 
ly ; keep the pan on a hot portion of the 
range during the process. No grease what- 
ever ts to be put into the pan; it may be 
rubbed over lightly and quickly with a 
piece of suet, or with a clean cloth which 
has been dipped in butter, just before 
the meat is put in. When the steak or 
chops are browned remove them to the 
serving platter and pour into the pan a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of hot water, stir 
it well around the pan quickly, add a pinch 
of salt, a dash of pepper and pour over 
the steak. A maitre d’ hétel sauce with 
minced parsley is a fine accompaniment. 


BOILED MEATS. 


In boiling meat, boiling hot water 
only must primarily be used, except, of 
course, in the case of salt meats. Unless 
this precept be followed, a flavorless, 
juiceless apology for meat will result, 
the nourishment, strength, essence of 
which will have been extracted. The 


water in which it has been cooked will 
make excellent soup or broth, but the 
meat itself will be worthless. Fresh 
meat must not even be allowed to stand 
in water before it is put on to cook. In 
a very few moments some portion of the 
juices will pass from the meat into the 
water, as can be verified by an examina- 
tion of the water in which meat may have 
been permitted to soak for the shortest in- 
terval. It is necessary only to wash off 
the meat carefully with a clean, wet cloth. 
The water should be sufficient to cover 
the meat for the process of boiliing, 

As the meat is plunged into the water, 
the boiling will cease for a while; when 
it again commences, it may be allowed to 
continue for five to ten minutes, for the 
purpose so often emphasized—the instan- 
taneous hardening of the outer surface of 
the meat. Then the pot or kettle may 
be removed from the hottest part of the 
range to the side, where the water will 
simmer gently, and continuously until the 
meat is cooked to tenderness. For this 
reason it will be necessary to ensure a 
fire of uniform strength and heat. If the 
heat reaches a point which will cause the 
water to boil fast, the meat will become 
tough and hard. If the fire grows low to 
a degree sufficient to cause the water to 
cease boiling at all, then the cooking 
process will stop altogether. The fire 
must, therefore, be inspected at intervals 
and the lid of the kettle removed to see 
how the cooking is proceeding. The scum 
must also be removed from the water. 

One cannot put meat on to boil for 
hours and then leave it unwatched; and 
sO, again, a gas range comes in admirably 
if one’s attention must be given to other 
interests. The heat can here be adjusted 
to one point and kept there without any 
modification whatever. Fifteen minutes 
may be allowed to each pound of mutton 
after the simmering has commenced ; 
twenty minutes or more if the meat be 
desired very well done. 

SALTED OR SMOKED MEATS must 
be put into cold water. Hams, tongues, 
etc., should be allowed to soak over night 
in cold water also before cooking. The 
corned beef procured from the Plutche: 
is generally not sufficiently salted or 
pickled to justify an attempt toward 
drawing out any part of such flavor. 

So this meat may be put into boiling hot 
water after the manner which has just 
advised for fresh meats, but thirty min- 
utes at least must be allowed for each 
pound of meat. 

A whole afternoon’s quiet simmering 
given to a piece of corned beef weighing 
six pounds or a little over has been found 
to make it extremely tender and of de- 
licious quality and flavor. For a family 
dinner once a fortnight or so, with some 
other kind of meat, corned beef is very 
acceptable. It should always be placed 
back in the water in which it has been 
boiled after being sent from the table, 
and allowed to remain therein until the 
water is cold. It will cut like cheese on 
the following day for luncheon, and the 
portions not used in this way will serve 
for corned-beef hash, an enjoyable dish 
when properly prepared. 
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NATURAL FOOD 


builds strong bodies and healthy minds. 


Disorganized food causes weak bodies and 
weak minds. 

Logicians tell us that there can be no physical 
defect without a corresponding defect mentally. 
All criminal tendencies come from disorgan- 
ized minds. Scientists of several nations 
declare that “what we eat, we are.” 


SHREDDED 


WHOLE J' 


BISCUI : “Deny He not my y Orne, 
WANE to 
gives mental as well as physical health My birthright ducludes Natural Foods.” 
ecause it is a Naturally Organized Food; 
that is, Contains all the Properties in Correct mpopor won necessary for the 


Complete Nutrition of the human body and mind. White flour is a disorganized 


food because properties that build strong bodies and minds have been removed 
from the wheat. 


Sold by all grocers. ‘‘ The Vital Question ’’ (sent free) is a hand book of right living. Send for it. 
THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, - Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


the youngster’s instant indorsement if you 
use them. Twenty of our best recipes in 
“Tone’s Spicy Talks D” together with a sample 
of Tone’s Saigon Cinnamon will be sent free 
for the name of your grocer. Write for it to-day. 
Tone’s Saigon Cinnamon is superior to any other 
Cinnamon in flavor developing. Pure. Just Spice. 


Tone’s Spices 


ARE ALWAYS PACKED IN TEN CENT 
FLAVOR RETAINING PACKAGES 


Their purity and strength makes 
them go farther and give a more ¢ 
exquisite flavor than any other spice. 
When you want the best spice ask 
for Tone’s. If youcan’t get it write 
to us and send ten cents for a full 
sized package of the kind you want. 


TONE BROTHERS, Des Moines, lowa 


Bulk Spices are Dangerously 
Adulterated 


Professor Wiley, Government Chemist of the Dr. Chapin, Professor of Diseases = 
Agricultural Dep arioett, Washington says: ** Milk Chil ire “n, "Ne w York Post Graduate Medical Scho 
seems to be the natural home of ” kinds of Re rms says: ** Milk actsas a « arrier fo or at least five « ep 
Not only those wh ich are harmless, but is » those s, viz: tuberculosis, typhoid fever, cholera in- 

which are injuri fantu m, scarlet fever and diphtheria." 


The ARNOLD STERILIZER Destroys all germs; renders 


the milk more digestible than 
= before; makes it the purest and most nourishing food the baby can possibly have. 


Dr. A. Jacebi, Professor of Diseases of Chil- Samuel E. Woody, M. D., Professor of 
dren, C plawbia’t) illege, New York, says: ‘‘Ster- Diseases f Chil ire n, Ke “ntucky School of 
ilization destroys the germs in milk. Nothing Medicine, Louisville, says: ‘*‘ The ARNOLD 
has been of greater benefit to baby life.’ STERII ‘zi R isa necessity where a baby is 

: : to be bottle-fed. Nothing in recent years has 

Write for complete information. It means done so much to prevent disease and save 


the health, perhaps the life of your baby. infantile life, as the sterilization of milk.” 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., 63 Elm Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











NEW SPOON 
for an Old Need 


NOT SOLD 


but Easy to Get 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON 
It is a part of the CERETA plan 


Expert silversmiths designed the CERETA spoon— 
famous manufacturers guarantee It for 20 years. 

Its point, depth, width, size, make It different from 
any other spoon. It is useful for every purpose but 
especially for eating cereals. 

The CERETA spoon Is finished In the much sought 
‘* French Gray ”’ effect, and is heavier than the heav- 
lest triple plate. 

It has no word or mark of advertising on It. It Is 
not an advertisement—and is not given away. Itis 
sent post pald to any address for four CERETA 
coupons, and twenty cents. 

This Counts as a CERETA coupon—and you 
can get the other three CERETA coupons from 
packages of 


Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food 
Quaker Oats 


Address: THE AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY, 
A 1363 Monadnock Building, Chicago. 


We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 
Chemists’ Certificates 


By the Blue Label used 
only by us (ane 
avait’ 


wing i 
simile of this label, 
etc., mailed free to 
any address. 


Agente Nickel-Steel Ware Is sold 
by the leading Department 
and Honsefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfr. Co, 
New York, Hoston, Chicago 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


TCO ye U Ce LUN OY eo 


HATCH EVERY GOO 














D EGG OR DON'T KEEP IT. SEND 
2 CENTS FOR NO. 94 CATALOG AND VALUABLE POINTS. 
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HE SCIENCE OF 
BREAD-MAKING; 
THE MERITS OF 
SOME BREADS 


In the grain of the wheat, containing 
as it does all the properties essential for 
the building up of the tissues of the 
body, man finds a perfect food. But 
like all other foods, no matter how pure 
or nutritious, its virtues as a food can be 
entirely destroyed and even rendered 
hurtful to the human system by improper 
handling and cooking. 

Commonly, wheat is ground into flour 
and introduced into the body in the form 
of bread. Hence it becomes the duty of 
every housewife to inform herself intel- 
ligently with regard to the whole process 
of bread-making, in order that her fam- 
ily may be not only fed but nourished. 

Someone has very tersely said : “ There 
is sour bread, bread and sweet bread, the 
last, in the majority of homes, being sel- 
dom seen.” To make good, sweet bread 
three things are essential: pure flour, 
lively yeast and patient watchfulness. 
In the first place, flour should be pur- 
chased with the same caution accorded 
other household supplies, for in these 
days of wholesale food adulteration even 
flour, when put upon the market by un- 
scrupulous dealers, comes in for its share. 
The organic matters, such as flour and 
starch, do no serious harm; but the in- 
organic substances so often employed 
are very injurious, and of these, alum, 
which is the most used, is the most harm- 
ful. 

The benefits to be derived from eating 
wheat bread are due largely to the large 
quantity of soluble phosphates which it 
contains. Alum causes the decomposi- 
tion of these phosphates, destroying the 
life of the wheat. 

Good flour may be known by its adhe- 
sive properties. When pressed in the 
hand it shows the imprint of the lines 
of the hand and is of a cream-white tint. 
Beware of flour which has a bluish or 
dingy tinge and which can be easily 
blown about. 

The object to be gained by the use of 
yeast or other leaven in bread-making is 
to start the fermentation process, sup- 
plying the carbonic gas which gives to 
bread its spongy texture. The yeast acts 
upon the gluten, starch and sugar of the 
flour, causing the last named to pass into 
alcohol and gas and to penetrate every 
portion of the dough, which thereby 
becomes inflated with innumerable little 
air cells, upon which the lightness of the 
bread depends. 

Many housewives add potatoes to the 
sponge, claiming that it causes it to yield 


a more palatable bread. This may be 
true; but it must be remembered that 
the addition of a substance of a foreign 
nature in the composition of any material 
is an adulteration and detracts from its 
nutritive value. 

The object to be gained in kneading 
the dough in making bread is the distri- 
bution of the yeast to each portion of it, 
making the grai# even. The water 
added during the mixing process softens 
the gluten and imparts a sticky consis- 
tency to the dough, preparing it for the 
action of the carbonic acid gas. The 
kneading should be thorough, much of 
the success of the bread depending upon 
it. Bread should be allowed to rise only 
twice. In the third rising the acetous 
fermentation takes place. 

Perhaps the nutritive value of more 
bread is destroyed in the Laking than in 
any other way. Too rapid baking tends 
to form a hard crust before the air cells 
have sufficiently expanded, thereby ren- 
dering the bread heavy and unwhole- 
some. 

During the baking process the heat 
acts In various ways: in arresting further 
fermentation ; in dissipating much of the 
water from the dough; in distending the 
air cavities more fully; in partly boiling 
the starch and gluten of the dough and 
in developing some dextrine from the 
starch. But although the temperature of 
the oven may be very high, it has been 
proved by tests that the loaves beyond 
the mere crust, while baking, are con- 
stantly bathed in an atmosphere of steam, 
leaving much of the starch unchanged. 
This is why thin and well-browned toast 
is more wholesome than untoasted bread. 

Many persons hold that bread made 
from whole wheat flour is under all cir- 
cumstances more nutritious than that 
from finer grades. This assertion, how- 
ever, is too sweeping. Without a doubt 
whole wheat bread does possess the 
greater amount of nutritive matter; yet 
it is also true that the gritty particles 
always present in it cause an unnatural 
irritation in the alimentary canal and 
lead to a quicker expulsion from the sys- 
tem of the partially digested and ab- 
sorbed food. For this reason brown 
bread is recommended for correcting 
constipation. On the other hand the 
high-grade flour, though poorer in nutri- 
tive properties, is retained longer, hence 
more completely absorbed. 

It is clear that for those of sedentary 
habits the whole wheat bread is excel- 
lent, the gritty particles acting as stimu- 
lants to the digestive organs; but for 
those who follow outdoor pursuits the 
white flour makes the proper bread, as 
it remains in the system until it is wholly 
digested. KATHERINE E. MEGEE. 





OTATOES: SOME 
DAINTY WAYS 
COOKING AND 

SERVING THEM 


(Continued from the April number) 


POTATO WAFFLES.—These are nice 
for breakfast or luncheon served with 
grilled ham or broiled steak or chops. 
Sift a cupful of flour and a teaspoonful 
each of baking powder and salt. Add 
one cupful (pressed measure) of mashed 
potatoes and one teaspoonful each of 
melted butter and sugar. Beat an egg 
light, add a cupful and a half of milk and 
stir to the other ingredients. Mix well 
and bake at once in well-heated greased 
waffle irons. If the waffles are served 
with meats, dust them with sugar and 
grated nutmeg. 

POTATO ON THE HALF SHELL— 
Wash some potatoes of good shape, as 
much of one size as possible, and bake 
until tender. Cut each potato in halves 
lengthwise, scoop out the pulp, but keep 
the skins whole. Press the pulp througha 
vegetable sieve and to every two cupfuls 
add three tablespoonfuls of butter or thin 
cream, half a teaspoonful of salt and the 
yolks of three eggs, well beaten. This is 
called duchess potato, the title being 
given to avoid repetition. To the duch- 
ess mixture add the stiffly beaten whites 
of two eggs, and heap back into the pota- 
to shells, rounding them off with a knife 
dipped in hot water. Brush the tops 
over with the white of an egg slightly 

beaten and bake for fifteen or twenty 

minutes, until the tops are nicely browned. 

Arrange on a plate overlaid with a doily, 

and garnish with parsley. The same 

mixture can be baked in small scallop 
shells or in little paper boxes, which may 
be bought for the purpose. If a rich 
brown glaze is wanted, brush the tops 
with the yolk of an egg, beaten and di- 
luted with a tablespoonful of water. 
POTATO ROSES.—These are made 
with the duchess mixture and a pastry 
tube and are an extremely pretty dish. 

As a garnish for roasts, steaks, fowl and 

so forth, they cannot be excelled, and 

with some minced and well-seasoned meat 
and a few potato roses a dainty entrée 
can be prepared. To shape them, pour 
the mixture into the bag having a tube 
about three-fourths of an inch in diame- 
ter and with eight points Hold the bag in 
an upright position, the tube pointing 
down, in the hollow of the right arm, and 
with the left hand guide the tube. Force 
out some of the potato mixture by press- 
ing gently with the right arm against’the 

bag ; press the tube gently into the mix- 

ture, then raise quickly to break the flow. 

Make the roses small, wash them over 

with egg yolk and water and brown in 

the oven. They may be prepared some 
time In advance and browned just before 
serving. The mixture can be shaped in 
the form of tiny wreaths, with a hollow 
centre, baked brown, and the centres 
filled with meat, minced fine and warmed 
in a rich gravy; or mince the meat fine, 
and make a sauce as follows: 

Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter with 
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two tablespoonfuls of flour, and when it 
is well blended add a cupful of stock or 
water and cook for five minutes; remove 
from the fire, add a cupful of finely 
chopped cooked meat, salt and pepper to 
season nicely, a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, one egg beaten and a little lemon 
Juice ; pour into a_ shallow greased pan, 
let cool, then cut into small oblongs, dip 
in an egg (beaten with two tablespoon- 
fuls of water), then in cracker crumbs 
and place on a baking-pan. Make a lit- 
tle raised border about each with the 
potato mixture. This may be made with 
a spoon, but by using the bag and tube, 
the border has a pretty crimped appear- 
ance. Wash over with egg and put in 
a hot oven to brown. Remove each 
carefully into a pretty dish and fill the 
centre of the potato border with green 
peas, asparagus tips, creamed corn or a 
thick tomato sauce. Garnish with parsley 
and serve hot. 

POTATO MAYONNAISE. — Make a 
mayonnaise in the usual way, by stirring 
half a pint of oil, a drop at a time, into 
the yolk of an egg until it thickens. Mix 
with the egg before adding the oil half 
a teaspoonful of dry mustardand one- 
fourth of a teaspoonful each of salt and 
paprika. Thin the dressing with vinegar, 
then mix in half a cupful of potato that 
has been put through a vegetable sieve. 
Mix well and then add the white of the 
egg, beaten into a stiff froth. A teaspoon- 
ful of parsley or onion juice can be added, 
ora few tarragon leaves finely minced. 
In fact, the flavor can be varied as the 
palate dictates or the exigency of the dish 
demands. This is excellent with all kinds 
of cold meats and is a good dressing for 
a game salad or with sliced raw tomatoes, 
cooked green peas, turnips and string 
beans. It is too heavy for green salads, 
but is superior for cooked, icy cold vege- 
tables. ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 





HUBARB: ITS 
VALUE AS AN 
ARTICLE OF DIET 


To relegate rhubarb to a secondary 
place in cooking, especially at a season 
of the year when fresh fruit has long 
been unobtainable and when the system 
needs just the cleansing and purifying 
which a liberal use of rhubarb will give 
it, is a mistake. As an article of food 
possessing medicinal qualities, rhubarb 
is very valuable indeed. 

Rhubarb begins to come into the city 
markets very early in the Spring, and as 
soon as it appears, it should be given a 
place on the table in some form or other. 
Even plainly stewed it is a welcome 
change, but prepared in any of many 
other ways it can be made to fill a gap 
in the menu. Sometimes rhubarb is set 
down as_ being expensive, because it 
needs more sugar than other fruits, but 
prepared with raisins or prunes, both of 
which are as wholesome as the fruit it- 
self, it requires much less sweetening 
than if stewed alone. 
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Laugh at the sophistry that is 
offered as bait—laugh at the at- 
tempt to lure you into the fad-food 
snare. 


You can’t laugh at the snare if 
you've a medicine-made constitu- 
tion—a system that rests on the 
weak support of medical food. 


But you can laugh— you do 
laugh at the fad-food fallacy, if 
you've the clear, healthy Natural 
constitution that comes from a diet 
of Pettijohn’s Flaked Breakfast 
Food. 


It makes light hearts and 
healthy bodies. There isn't any sub- 
stitute for light hearts and hearty 
health—isn’t any substitute for 
natural food—isn’t anything that 


can ever take the place of 





le ttizohn’ 


FLAKED BREAKFAST FOOD 


Every grocer sells It—everywhere— 
always. 


eee re 
ervoir and hig loset. G reat Foundry Sale. 
> fe wr exam inatic n without acent in advance. If you 


and freight Se exis range for 





with res 
ship rang 
it, pay $2 Lt 


30 Days Free Trial. 


If not satisfactory w 
re fund's y our money. 
are made of st wrought 
Or nit! x21 in. Six ®{n. ho 
Best bakers and roasters 
earth. Burn RRYSHOE 
tos lined flues 
Guaranteed 5 years. 


Will save their cost in fuel 
in _One ‘Year. Write to-day 
f 







Sl el 


JU DSON A. ‘TOL MAN CO. 
Dept. R14, 66 Lake Street, Chicago. 


a Send 6e, postage for 
> AGENTS free sample. Made of 
= st quality tin. One turn of flat thin 

es nife cutslo 








wee a perfect cake. 
and dur able We are the largest 
manufacturers of Aluminum, Granite 
paid. and Tin Ware in the U.S. Dept. AR. 
Randolph St., Chieago, IIL, 


Simple 
SampleNS 
22.00 
Onthit free, 


express 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 
or New York, Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver , Seattle. 
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CHECKER - BOARD PACKAGES 


‘GET A WAGON FREE 
FOR YOUR.CHILDREN 











- *» oo 
ton & 
PURINA CEREALS or* 
DUS HEALTM FOOOs 


or ia 
7 


Raision 


PURINA CEREALS 
MAKE YOUR CHILDREN HAPPY 


Send us $2.00 and your grocer’s name and 
we will send you FREIGHT EA AID (east of § 
Rocky Mts.), an elegant WAGON, strongly \ 
built, iron axles (size 2 feet long x 14 inches 
wide), containing 5 packages of Ralston 
Breakfast Food, 1 of Oats. 1 of B arley, 1 of 
Pancake Flour, 1 of Hominy Grits and J 
2-12 lb. sacks of Purina Health Flour. 1 
Two Dollars’ Worth of Ralston-Purina Foods. 

he Wagon costs you nothing. 


PURINA MILLS 
‘‘Where Purity is Paramount” 
852 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. f 
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Have a Box of 


CANDY ? 


It is 


FREE 


MOTHERS who will 
write us how many chil- 
dren they have, send 
name and address of 
their grocer, and state 
where they saw _ this 
advertisement—apostal 
will answer—will re- 
ceive free of charge a 
sample box of 


SANITAS FOOD CANDY 


The New, Delicious Health Confection 
May be freely eaten without the least Injury to teeth or 
health. Is an aid to digestion. Specially good for puny 
children and thin peo .: on up in the form of caramels, 
with or without nuts. und, with 16c. added if by 
mali. 4 Ibs. delivered na of fof Mississippi a oe $1.60. 
SANITAS NUT FOOD CO., 
7 Washington Ave., North, Battle Crock: Mich. 





‘‘Rrozen 
Dainties’’ 


FREE 


Now ready, 
new, ¢ nlaree d, il- 
ustrated edition 
of our famous 
guide to making 
frozen desserts 
with the 


Triple Motion 
White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


Send y e fora copy 


e rha 
they The ag hite Mountain 


Freezer Co, 


Dept. E, Nashua, N. il. 





Foote’s Tin A 7 $ DELICIOUS ‘*HIMALAYA.”? Selected 
by an expert in India for direct sale to 
the consumer at one small profit. For 


l n di la 10c., coin or stamps, 4 Ib. sample will 
be sent, prepaid. Fraak W. Foote, 111 Cutler Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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RHUBARB AS AN ARTICLE OF DIET 
_ (Continued ) 


OLD-FASHIONED STEWED RHU- 
BARB.—If the rhubarb is young and very 
tender, it is not necessary to peel it. 
Wipe clean, cut off the extreme end and 
the tops and cut into pieces about an inch 
long. Put this in a clean saucepan on 
the back of the stove until the juice runs 
freely. Do not at any time in the cook- 
ing put it where it will boil hard. To a 
quart of cut rhubarb add a cupful of 
stoned raisins. Let this boil until the 
rhubarb is nearly reduced to pulp, then 
add half a coffee cupful of sugar. Boil 
up, remove from the fire and put aside to 
cool. Serve cold. A dressing of thick 
sweet cream adds much to the palatability 
of the dish. 

RHUBARB WITH PRUNES.—Pro- 
ceed as above, but instead of raisins add 
to the quart of rhubarb half a pound of 
prunes which have been stewed by them- 
selves till tender, but not sweetened. 
Cook very slowly until the rhubarb is 
well done. Then add half a cupful of 
sugar, boil for a minute or two and serve 
cold. 

JELLIED RHUBARB.—Boil a quart 
of rhubarb gently until nearly tender. 
Add half a pound of sugar, the grated 
rind of a lemon and half the juice. Soak 
half *a package of gelatine in cold water. 
When the rhubarb has boiled until it is 
beginning to turn color add the gelatine. 
Take from the fire and stir until the mix- 
ture is smooth. Pour it into a fancy 
mould and set in a cool place until needed. 
This may be served with thick sweet 
cream or may have a border of sweetened 
whipped cream laid on the dish around 
it, when it is turned from the mould to 
go to the table. 

RHUBARB JELLY.—On account of 
the watery consistency of the fruit it can- 
not be made into jelly as readily as most 
fruits. A fine jelly and one specially 
suitable for serving with game can be 
made if the following directions are ob- 
served: Let the rhubarb heat on the 
back of the stove until the juice flows 
freely. Strain the juice through a jelly 
bag. Do not squeeze the bag into the 
jelly but use only what will drip of itself. 
The bag can be squeezed into a different 
vessel, and the liquid thus gained can be 
re-added to the pulp of the rhubarb and 
made into jam. Take the rhubarb juice 
and boil gently for ten minutes. Meas- 
ure and to each pint allow a pound of 
granulated sugar. Boil until a little 
poured out on a cold plate will set nicely. 
Do not measure the juice before it has 
been boiled. Such treatment is needed 
to reduce the water and make the pure 
juice and sugar jelly properly. If care 
is taken in the boiling of the jelly, it turns 
out a pretty color and is very desirable 
for garnishing various dishes. 

RHUBARB TART.—Make a_ good 
short paste, using butter to shorten. Line 
a pie plate with the paste. Pinch the 
edge of the paste up with the fingers and 
with a sharp knife gash it toward you, 
making it stand up in little points. Fill 
the tart with rhubarb that has been stew- 


ed and sweetened. Lay strips of paste 
across the top, so that they form diamond- 
shaped openings. Bake until nearly done. 
Beat the whites of two fresh eggs to a 
very stiff froth. Add, a teaspoonful at 
a time, four teaspoonfuls of granulated 
sugar. The beating must go on vigor- 
ously all the time the sugar is being 
added. If this meringue is properly 
made it will have a stiffness and feel not 
to be gained by the use of powdered 
sugar. Lay it on the pie, a spoonful in 
each diamond. Sprinkle a very little 
pink sugar on each spoonful. Set the 
pie in an oven which is nearly cold and 
let it dry out. The meringue should not 
brown in the least, but should be thor- 
oughly dried, so that it will not fall down 
into an unsightly lump as soon as it gets 
cold. This pie is very pretty in appear- 
ance if properly made and tastes as good 
as it looks. 

RHUBARB PUDDING.—This dish is 
a great favorite with children. Line a 
plain round mould—or a bowl will do— 
with a good short crust. Fill it with 
rhubarb, well sweetened. Raisins can 
be added if desired. Puta pastry cover 
on the pudding, pinching it well at the 
edges to keep inthe juice. Tie the bowl 
or mould in a pudding cloth and plunge 
it into sufficient boiling water to cover. 
Boil for an hour and a half or two hours. 
Turn the pudding out carefully. Serve 
with a hard sauce or with sweet cream. 

RHUBARB CREAM.—Stew a quart of 
rhubarb with a cup of sugar until tender. 
Add to it half an ounce of gelatine which 
has been dissolved in cold water, and a 
cupful of rich sweet cream; stir well 
while yet on the stove, but do not boil. 
Pour into a mould. Serve cold with a 
custard sauce. 

RHUBARB SOU P.—Boil a knuckle of 
veal in two quarts of water until the liquid 
is reduced one half. Strain and remove 
any fat which may be on the liquid. Add 
half a dozen sticks of rhubarb cut in 
short lengths, a small onion and season- 
ing to taste. Let the soup boil gently 
until the rhubarb is tender. Pass it 
through a colander, add tiny squares of 
well-toasted bread and serve. A little 
flour thickening may be added to this 
soup if desired. 

RHUBARB SHERBET.—Take equal 
measures of cut-up rhubarb and water. 
Boil until the rhubarb is tender. Strain, 
add the juice and grated rind of a lemon 
and sugar to taste. Strain again and 
freeze. 

RHUBARB FRITTERS.—Make a bat- 
ter such as is used for plain frit- 
ters. To this add a pint of cut-up rhu- 
barb. Fry in spoonfuls until well browned 
on both sides. Serve with butter and 
sugar, grating over the fritters a little 
nutmeg or sprinkling them with a tiny 
bit of allspice. 

RHUBARB JAM.—Rhubarb made into 
jam by itself will not keep as long as 
most other fruits. Added to raspberries 
or strawberries, however, it makes a 
splendid jam, cheaper than most other 
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kinds and more wholesome than richer 
varieties. The same rule is followed 
whichever fruit is used; namely, to a 
quart of cut rhubarb, a quart of the fruit, 
and to each. pound weight of fruit a pound 
of sugar. Do not add the sugar until the 
jam has boiled for at least twenty min- 
utes. Boil until a little poured on a plate 
will set lightly. This jam, if properly 
boiled, will keep in the earthen jars with 
a paraffine wax cover, the ordinary pre- 
serve jars not being needed. . 
RHUBARB AND ORANGE JAM.— 
To a quart of cut up rhubarb, add _ half 
a dozen oranges, peeled, cut up and with 
the pits removed, and a pound and a half 
of sugar. Boil gently until a little set on 
a plate will jelly. This can be varied by 
slicing the peel of three oranges in thin 
strips and adding it to the fruit. This 
jam will also keep indefinitely in earthen 
jars or jelly glasses which have been 
sealed with paraffine. 
RHUBARB WINE.—Rhubarb makes 
a very excellent wine, which when it has 
stood fora sufficient length of time ac- 
quires a flavor like that of champagne. If 
it is made as soon as rhubarb is plentiful 
it may be used the following Christmas, 
though it improves with age. To ten 
pounds of cut rhubarb add two gallons 
of water. The rhubarb should be bruised 
with a heavy weight so the juice will 
come out readily. After adding the water 
let it stand five days, stirring occasion- 
ally. Add eight pounds of sugar and the 
rind of two lemons to the strained juice. 
Let this remain four or five days more, 
adding to it onthe second day half an 
ounce of gelatine to aid in clearing. At 
the end of the five days skim any crust 
which may have formed from the top, 
and put the wine in a cask. Do not cork 
the cask but leave the bung open until two 
weeks have gone by. Then cork the cask 
and let the wine remain for six months 
before bottling. The bottles should stand 
for a month at least before the wine is 


used. HELEN COMBES. 











































The Year 1847 


was a memorable one, inas- 
much as at that time Rogers 
Bros. first introduced and 
sold their electro-silver plated 
spoons, and to-day that year 
is a part of the trademark 
appearing on the original and 
genuine 


‘I847 ROGERS BROS. 


Spoons, Forks, etc. 


With their great success has 
come a host of cheap imita- 
tions, so that unless you ob- 
serve the trademark closely, 
you are likely to receive a 
cheap and unsatisfactory sub- 
Stitute In place of “Silver 
Plate that Wears."" Send for 
illustrated catalogue No. 61 J. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


(International Silver Co., 
Successor.) 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


Our “1847 Rogers Bros.’’ 
goods are sold by leading 
dealers everywhere, 


$100.00 will be Given Away 


Divided equally, on May roth, among all those answering this advertisement In The Delineator, The Designer, or 
Saturday Evening Post, who will buy from us a pair of Black Cat Garters or Snap-on Corset Hose Supporters 

seit} 3) a before May rst. and give us the name of their dealer, tell us what they now wear, and why 
they like the Black Cat Garters better than those they are now wearing. Answer quickly to 
give yourself plenty of time to try them and be sure to answer all three questions. 


BLACK CAT GARTERS 
Are the Only Expanding Loop Garters #cimswrc! 


: hose supporters, 
makes them the only garters and hose supporters that possess this only valuable 
practicable improvement ever made. The expanding loop adjusts itself, under 
strain, to every thickness of stocking, so that it holds firmly but never cuts or tears the 
finest hose. The Snap-on Corset Kose Supporter fastens over the lowest corset stud and pre- 
vents it from unfastening of itself. It gives the erect, Straight-front, military effect and depresses 
the abdomen without the strain on the back common to other , 
devices said to accomplish the same object. They are the 
black, white, blue, pink, red, yellow and lavender, for men 
and women; children’s, black or white. 

4» Corset Hose Supporter, fancy Frills . . . . 25c. 
Men’s Silkene r e@ e e e e e * . . . 25c. 
ya peur oan for ae and don't jet ie sell you any of the Jf ~ : : 
mi Old style teners when you can the expanding loop (which By S 
ABA is so iach better) for the <aina moder and the. quality of he web- -Eae : & = ~ 
bing, and finish {s unexcelled. Illustrated Catalog FREE. tag 
> THE BLACK CAT GARTER COMPANY, 250 Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


URNISH YOUR HOME tauqua Desk, Morrie Chair ia, : 


sion Table, Sideboard, Chiffonier, 

Sewing Machine, Dinner Set, Brass and Enamel Bed, etc., absolutely F R E E. fora few hours 
work taking orders from your friends and neighbors for our Celebrated 
Royal Laundry and Fine Tollet Soaps, Perfaueas and Flavoring Extracts. 
7 WE DO NOT REQUIRE CASH WITH ORDER, but send everything on | 
wan 30 Days Free Trial in your own home, guaranteeing satisfaction. You take /, 

a no risk whatever. Our New Plan,*<Goods and Premiums are the best, 


Ste Don't put it off. Write to-day for full particulars and {llustrations of premiums, 


“Morris Chair — Any family can easily obtain these and many 
Free with $10 fee other useful articles for their home FREK. 
Asst'nt, Pe 

















HE UNCONSIDERED 
TRIFLES OF THE 
CUISINE 













If celery is called for in a stew or soup 
receipe and is not available, use instead a 
small quantity of celery seed, which gives 
a very pleasant flavor. 

A really tough old fowl can be made 
into an excellent roast if steamed for an 
hour. Before placing it in the steamer, 
put a few stalks of celery and a slice of 
onion inside the bird to flavor it. When 
it is taken from the steamer fill with a 
well-seasoned dressing. The fowl must 
be carefully handled in stuffing, as it is 
already half cooked and may be easily 
torn. Truss it neatly and roast until 
crisp and brown. 






Couch ee, aS, EP: 


FREE Soeseseses = SP He ae 
Se ett tae tee 


with a $10 
ROYAL MPG. CO., Box 50, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


PAY wiveeree 


and Girls 
Something New Something Good 
Button at the waist. No supporters. No garters. 
Best for health, comfort, economy and wear. 
Perfection for babies. The IDEAL stocking swz- 
mer or winter for all. Two separate parts, best 
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s To introduce our goods and cata- 
Fe A logue, we will furnish the follow. 

> ne | ing patterns on cambric, at 5c. 
Wie each: 5x7 Butterfly used in ap- 

; plique and for Hat and Hair orna- 
ment; 9x9 Dolly; 8 x 8 Dolly; wide Tle 
End; narrow Tle End; Honiton and Point 


4 best non-foisonous dyes, best every way. Lace Turn Over Collar; Point Lace Hand- 

In Europe a cook reheats a second ry ., sain "We pay postage. Cost no more . oe kerehlef. We will mail all ? cambric 
+1 than other good stockings. Sent on approval on | Patterns for 26c. With each order, we inclose an illustrated lesson 

day roast so cleverly that, unless it is be- receipt of price where not kept by dealers. Write | on Lace Making, and a lesson on Colored Embroldery with stitches 


for circular fully explained and illustrated: also our illustrated Cataloeue of 


THE FAY STOCKING COMPANY Lace Patterns, Stamped Linens and Fan y Work Materials. 
&5 BH Street, Elyria, Ohio LADIES’ ART COMPANY, Dept. 18, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


trayed by the marks of the carving knife, 
taste does not reveal it is not the first ap- 











BT YOUR GROCERS 
STERN & SAALBERG NEW YORK 
FREE~Handsome Booklet of Recipes 





» Wheel Chairs 


mee And other Invalids’ Goods, 
a We make the BEST of all 
Pucyers kinds at Reduced Prices. 
STEVENS CHAIR CO., 142—6th &t., Pittsbu 
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pearance of the joint at the table. The 
roast is wrapped—literally wrapped—in 
tough buttered paper and put in the oven 
until thoroughly heated. Do not, how- 
ever, allow it to cook. The gravy left 
over is reheated and poured into a hot 
gravy boat. Served in this way, a second 
day roast has the actual flavor of its first 
appearance. 

After cooking corned beef save all the 
liquor and when the hot meat is taken 
from the table put it in a stone jar, pour- 
ing the liquor over it. The tender, juicy 
cold meat, which comes to the table in 
sightly slices of fine red and white is 
scarcely to be compared to the dry, 
tasteless, corned beef laid away on a 
platter to await to-morrow’s meal. Keep 
the beef in its own liquor until the last 
morsel is used for hash. By the way, in 
making hash, instead of moistening the 
hot potato and meat in the spider with 
water, use a few tablespoonfuls of the 
pot liquor, which will make the hash of 
much better flavor. 

In the ordinary sized family where 
meat is cooked twice a day, there should 
be no necessity to purchase lard for fry- 
ing. Save every scrap of fat that is 
available, and the result in ten days 
should be a pail of drippings of three 
or four pounds’ weight. While one 
pail of this clarified fat is in use, 
save for the future everything that is 
clean and wholesome. If one should at- 
tempt to make a list of the fats suitable 
for this purpose there might be included 
drippings from all sorts of roasts, as well 
as from bacon, sausage, ham and salt 
pork, also fat skimmed from soup stock 
or water in which meat, ham and corned 
beef have been boiled. There is also a 
constant accumulation of pieces of suet, 
fat from roasts, corned beef and ham. 
Save these bits separately and render 
down, adding the clear strained fat to 
other drippings. When sufficient is col- 
lected, clarify it. Put it in a deep kettle, 
pour boiling water over it, add a table- 
spoonful of salt and stir. Put it back on 
the stove and allow it to boil gently for 
ten minutes; then set it where it will cool 
quickly. When the cake of fat is hard 
cut it in quarters, lift each piece carefully 
and scrape away every particle of sedi- 
ment on the bottom. Put all the pieces 
in a sieve and pour ice water over them 
to wash away all impurity. Shake dry 
and set in a kettle to melt. Take the lid 
off to let any water left in the fat evapor- 
ate. When there is no longer any ebulli- 
tion in the fat, strain it through fine 
cheese-cloth into a pail or crock. 

One of the most useful things a house- 
wife can keep in her refrigerator is a pot 
of mattre de hitel butter. Into a large 
earthen bowl put one cupful of butter 
(packed solidly), beat it to a cream, as if 
preparing it for cake, add one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a quarter teaspoonful of white 
pepper, two tablespoonfuls of finely chop- 
ped parsley and two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice. Mix these ingredients well 


with the butter, but do not beat again. 


The extreme beauty and fine quality of 


«1835 R. WALLACE ”’ 


Silver isthe result of years of tireless effort 
dating from 1835, when Robert Wallace 
made the first nickel silver spoon. 

We will send our new and beautiful book, ** Hew to 
Set the Table,” by Mrs. Rorer—richly illustrated— 
to any address on receipt of 4c. postage. Address Dept. M. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO., Wallingford, Conan. 









RAMOS 


S037. 






and the very most 
that can be put in an air- ais 
% tight can and sold for 50 Bae 
cents. One pound five es Z 


ounces of the celebrated = 
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Sty 9 i § 
& DIAMNKE S bien LOTTE E 

SA = 
Y baat; - 
al 5 ; . * . 
Se If your grocer does not have it, write us, 3 

ea =. and send 60 cents in stamps, state whether 
Si = you _ desire whole, ground or pulverized, 


and we will send you a can by mail. 


E PLAYING CARDS Just received 
3,000 packs--the finest ever made—they 
retail at To cents. Send us 30 cents in 
stamps and we will mail you a pack. 


. C.F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co. E 
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sft 
oa KITCH Ess 
. $3 () EN abe 
1 «++ CABINET #&* 52 
| Z4gi 
Size 27 x 42; height, 30 3 .4* 
inches. Made of select Taste 
material, nicely finished; 1@& © ©. 
has two large movable £3 = eS 
bins, insect proof, each will ee | ‘- 2 
hold 50 pounds of meal or 5ee ae 
flour. Has tight, roomy drawer and large kneading = — 
board Send for large Catalog House Furniture 3 = fe 
N 22, also Refrigerator Catalog.—Factory Prices. & 5% Pa 
rE. H. STAFFORD & BRO., Chicago, IIL. Egs:3 


Made from 


R U G Old Carpet 


Send us carpet. We pay freight. Clean, furnish 
border, carpet to brighten and make Into beautiful rugs, 
by our mew method. Write to-day. Agents wanted. 


New York Carpet Weaving Works, 69 Washington St., Chicago 


Catalogues of S t F 
PLAYS Thousands en ree 

Largest Assortment in the World. ALL KINDS OF 
BOOKS FOR HOME AMUSI-MENTS,. Charades, Reciters, 
Children's Plays, Negro Plays, Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works, Paper 
Scenery, Tableaux Vivants. 


SAM’L FRENCH, 243 West 22d Street, New York. 


You cannot have a good cup of coffee without good 
cream. Sour or stale cream will spoil the best coffee. 


HIGHLAND 


Evaporated Cream 


is always sweet, always pure—excels any cream you 
ever used for coffee. Understand that Highland 
Evaporated Cream is simply pure, full-cream cows’ 
milk, sterilized, evaporated and cahned. Free from 
all germs, bacteria, cane sugar and foreign ingredi- 
ents; so retains all the nutritive properties of fresh 
milk. Infants thrive on it. 


MOST GROCERS SELL IT. If yours 
™ doesn't, we will send a can to try for 10 cents 
(stamps). It will please you. 
; Send postals for booklets, ‘‘ Cookin 
mm with Milk Made Easy,” ‘ Highland 
Ice Cream," and ‘Baby's Milk.* 
‘ ig HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO. 
e 3 a ta 


»”** Where Model Dairy Farms Abound.” 





' If not handled by your gruc er, send his name and address and fe- 
ceive Free Sample and Booklet. HUYLER’S, 868 Broadway, N.Y. 


Now We Have It! 


A Perfect Square Steam Cooker 


With Deora. Don’t miss it. Large 
meal cooked over one burner. Wonder- 
ful sa of fuel and labor. Loors 
reais t. No burnt fingers. No lift- 
ing top dishes out to get at the lower 
ones. Water gauge on outside. Special 
anes ae tendaya. Agents wanted, 





and commission. 
Write for desoriptive matter to-day. 


Ohio Steam Cooker Co., 15 Oniarie Building, Toledo, 0. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


28 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce- 
ments to church and cem- 
eteries. Catalogue Sree. 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
"460 North St. __ 
Kokomo, Indiana 
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Best and Most 
Economical. 33c. 
l-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
Good 


Coffees 12c. and 15c. 
Good Teas 30c. and 35c. 


Cook Book Free 


to customers, bound in cloth, 
325 pp., 2500 receipts. 
The Great American Tea Co., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
P. O. Box 239 











Agent’s Outfit Freein* atica: 
batter; the only Tin that produces a perfect 
cake. 1% STYLES. Large catalog FREE, 


RICHARDSON MFQ@. CO., Dept. 8S, BATH, N. ¥. 
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Pack it in a fruit can sealing as tightly 
as if it were fruit. A tablespoonful of 
mattre de hétel butter spread on beef- 
steak, veal cutlet, lamb chops, boiled fish 
or plain boiled potatoes adds largely to the 
flavor and improves many a homely dish 
when there is no time to make a sauce. 

Dressing often left over from fowls, 
veal or spare ribs makes a delicious dish 
if mixed with a few spoonfuls of chopped 
meat and put inside green peppers. Dip 
the peppers in melted butter, then roll in 
finely powdered bread-crumbs and set in 
a hot oven to bake until brown. Serve 
with a well-seasoned tomato sauce. 

Put the tea into a pot of earthen or 
china wear, and fifteen minutes before 
pouring boiling water over it set it ina 
moderate oven or back on the stove 
where the dry tea will heat thoroughly 
but not burn. It will be stronger for this 
treatment and the heat seems to draw out 
a certain fragrance. Metal teapots:should 
never be used. 

When puff paste or pies are made a 
handful of scraps generally remain. 
Gather them tightly together, roll out and 
cut in fingers about five inches long. 
Lay them in a baking pan. Mix a cup 
of grated cheese with a dust of paprika 
and salt, scatter thickly over the fingers 
and bake in the botton shelf of a hot 
oven until delicately browned. Cut apart 
and when cool pile them log cabin fashion 
ona plate. These are the most delicious 
of cheese straws. 

Melted ice cream and sherbets are left 
overs for which no cook-book provides a 
recipe. The cream can be used in vari- 
ous ways. It makes delicious cake, 
cookies and drop cakes. Leave out to 
each cupful of the cream one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, a quarter cupful of sugar 
and, of course, all the milk, from the 
recipe to be used; then make the cake 
according to directions. Taste the bat- 
ter before putting in the pan to see if it 
requires more flavoring than is provided 
in the cream; it if does, add more of the 
same extract. Two or three cupfuls of 
melted ice cream, with a sufficient ad- 
dition of gelatine and eggs, makes a 
delicious pudding of the Spanish cream 
variety. Sherbet may be transformed 
into a jelly enriched by fruit or nuts, if 
desired, and garnished with whipped 
cream. 

When fruit, such as pears, peaches or 
plums, begins to work and it seems im- 
possible to make it keep, transform it 
into sweet pickles. Drain off the fruit 
and set it away in a cool place, then boil 
the juice down to half the original quan- 
tity. Add half a cupful of strong vine- 
gar to two quarts of juice, enough brown 
sugar to make a syrup of the richness 
used for sweet pickles, and a generous 
seasoning of spices tied up in a muslin 
bag. Boil again until quite thick, then 
add the fruit to the scalding liquor and 
allow it to boil for a few minutes. Be 
sure not to cook it long enough to let the 
fruit go to pieces. Pour while hot into jars 
and seal. ISABEL GORDON CURTIS. 
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Standard’ Baths 









The constant comfort of a 
dainty, cleanly modern bath- 
room is possible to every 
household at a moderate cost. 


Send us your plumber’s name and we will 
send you, free, our book, “‘MODERN BATH- 
ROOMS,” which shows many especially designed 
interiors, gives costs, suggestions for decora- 
tion and arrangement, and specific practical 
information of interest and value. 


The bathroom shown above costs §995. 
Next month we will show one to cost $245. 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. COMPANY 
Box J, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Beautiful Mantels 


Nothing adds more to the beauty of your 
home. We have many styles to show. 


Very Latest Designs 


\Rich effects in hardwood andtile. Woods 


selected for their 


RARE BEAUTY 
OF GRAIN 


We sell direct from fac- 
tory at factory prices. 
Freight paid to your 
home. 

Write for handsomely 
illustrated booklet telling 
how best mantels are made 
and giving instructions for 
properly setting mantels, 
tiles and grates. 


WHITE MANTEL AND 


TILE CO., 612 Gay St. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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<< CALIFORNIA 















Not a flavoring extract, but real 
lemons reduced to a dry powder 
form, vet retaining all the wholesome 






properties, flavor and tartness of the 
finest fresh fruit. Absolutely pure, always ready 
for use, never spoils. For every purpose for 
which you use lemons. Regular-sized package, 
equivalent to one dozen large fresh lemons, by 
mail postpaid for 15c in stamps. 
Business women can make money selling ** Pantry Lemons "’ 


BAKER-HERON CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 


U. S. METAL POLISH 


For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Cu 
per,etc. Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre, holds old 
trade and makes new. It dves not deteriorate. Established 
18 years. S-ounce box paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and 
Agents all over the world. Ask or write for free samples. 


GEO. W. HOFFMAN, Expert Polish Maker, 
295 East Washington Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Clean Sanitary) 
| Homes ! 


A few cents a month will free you 


from all fear of diseases that come 
from neglected 


Cuspidors Totlets 
Garbage Patls Sewers 
Sinks Dirt 


and all other places where disease- 
germs collect to threaten life and 
health and happiness. Invaluable in 
bedrooms, sick-rooms and nurseries. 


Banner Lye 


is the new and powerful and cheap 
disinfectant. 


More than that: 
It is the greatest 
cleaning-help in the 
world. 


You can clean your 
house with it from 
garret to cellar; and it 
will be the easiest and 
most thorough house- 
cleaning you ever had. 
It washes dishes with 
half the labor; it makes glassware brilliant. 


Banner Lye is not old-style lye. 
Soap-Making A can of Banner Lye and the 


pica wasted in kitchens will 
make ten Pounds of purest hard soap or twenty 
gallons of best soft S020. 


without boiling, and 
without large kettles—ta 





| 











es but ten minutes. 
Full directions with each can. 
At your druggist’s or grocer’s. If you can’t get 
it, send for book, and tell us who your grocer or 
druggist is. 


The Penn Chemical Works, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Rat 





READY FOR USE. 


The greatest poison for rats and mice. Always die 
in the open alr seeking water. By a most careful 
study of their habits and tastes Rat-Blis-Kit Is so pre- 
pared that rats and mice crave It, leave choicest grain 
and food for it. Each Bis-Kit has a capacity to destroy 
twenty rats. Acts quickly. No annoyance, no danger, 
no mixing, no trouble. No solling of dishes, no eat- 
ing from dishes. Bis-Kit is carried Into the hole where 
all get it. Keeps for months. If rats appear a second 
time, that which remains will destroy them. Dropped in 
rat holes, put In linen closets and out-of-the-way places 
without soiling anything or becoming dangerous. 

Ask your druggist for it. 1fhe hasn't and will not order 

it, send us 20 cts. for one full size box, or 50 cts. for 8 boxes, 

postpaid, enough to kill all the rats you will ever have. 


THE RAT-BISCUIT CO., Dept. A, Springfield, 0. 
Yv@ 





Lace Curtains 


at FACTORY PRICES 


ALSO 

Bedding and Rugs 
Send 2c. stamp for booklet and 
prices. 1 50 illustrations. Rugs 
shown in colors. You can see > 
exact patterns and colors. < 

NEW YORK CURTAIN MFG. CO. 4 
Room 1006, 396 Brondway, N. ¥ 4 
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HOW TO WASH GLASSES.—Slip the 
glasses in sideways so that the water 
touches the outside and inside of the 
glass at the same time, and there will be 
no danger of cracking from unequal ex- 
pansion. Wash one at a time, rolling it 
around in the pan with the ends of the 
fingers, or use a dish mop kept specially 
for the glass and silver. Wipe at once 
without rinsing or draining. Before 
washing a glass that has held milk, or a 
glass milk bottle, rinse it first in cold 
water. A piece of old cotton-cloth, neatly 
hemmed to avoid ravelling and _ lint, 
will be found the best polishing towel for 
glass. 

WASHING FLUID.—A good washing 
fluid is made by mixing five pounds of 
sal soda, one pound of borax, half a pound 
of fresh unslaked lime and four ounces 
of liquid ammonia. Pour one gallon of 
boiling water upon the soda and borax. 
Let this cool, then add the ammonia. 
Pour one gallon of hot water over the 
lime and let it stand until entirely settled, 
then carefully pour off the clear fluid and 
turn it upon the dissolved borax and 
soda. Add eight gallons of cold water. 
Six tablespoonfuls of this fluid may be 
added to a tubful of clothes. 

TO WASH BLANKETS.—Pour into a 
tub half a pint of common household 
ammonia, lay a blanket lightly over it, 
and immediately pour in enough warm 
water to entirely cover the blanket. This 
sends the fumes of the ammonia through 
the fibres of the wool and loosens the 
dirt. The blanket should then be pressed 
and stirred about with a stick until the 
water seems to have acquired its darkest 
hue, when a second tub of clear water of 
about the same temperature as the first 
should be used in the same way; then 
the blanket should be run lightly through 
the wringer and hung out to dry. 

TO WASH EMBROIDERIES. — Rain 
water and white Castile soap in lukewarm 
suds form the best mixture in which to 
wash embroideries. 

SMOKED GLOBES. — Smoke - grimed 
glass globes should be soaked in warm 
soda water. Then add a few drops of 
ammonia and wash them well with a 
soapy flannel, rinse in clean water, and 
dry with a soft linen cloth. 

FISHY ODOR ON KNIVES. — Some- 
times the fishy smell will cling to knives 
and forks after oily fish, like salmon and 
mackerel, has been served. Cut a lemon, 
rub them with it and the disagreeable 
odor will vanish. 

CLEANING BRONZE ARTICLES.— 
Real bronze articles, when they stand in 
need of cleaning, can be regularly washed 
in boiling water and soap. They should 
be afterward dried with a chamois skin. 

| The usual way of cleaning bronze, how- 
ever, is, to rub it with a flannel cloth 
| moistened with sweet oil, and finish by 
| polishing with the chamois skin, 
















Wretched pest, you have probably come di- 
rect from some hospital, garbage pail or stable 
laden with filth and possibly disease germs. 

I try to banish you by poison of any kind, you 
drop into the provisions and food, and I have 
made matters worse. There is only one way 
to get rid of you—TO USE 


TANGLEFOOT 


STICKY FLY PAPER 


It will catch and hold and cover you’ all 
over, and the germs and dirt that you are 
carrying, with a varnish from which you can 
never escape to trouble me elther Ilviag or dead. 

is for sale every- 


TANG LE FOOT where and isa 
solutely the only safe protection against flies. 


THE O. & W. THUM CO., Mafrs., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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RUGS and 
ask’ BY MAIL 


Can be Selected at Your Own Fireside 
from pattern plates better than atastore. We 
sell carpets at wholesale prices and make 
them up ready to lay. Our book, giving full 
information, with large assortment 
of pattern plates, showing carpets 
in actual colors, sent free on 
request. We pay the freight. 


The Russell Carpet Company 
51 Franklin Street 
Chicago _-~« 


FOR CRAZY PATCH. 
age beautiful pieces, 10c.; 3 poke . 25 


Large pack- 
skeins all colors Embroidery Silk, 0c. 


I With every order we send free, 100 crazy 


stitches and our large Illustrated catalogue of Stamped Linens. 
Battenberg Lace Patterns and Fancy Work Materials. 


LADIES’ ART COMPANY, Box 188, St. Louls, Me. 


BUGS ? ROACHES ? 


Kill them! Rid your premises of them absolutely! 
Also mice, rats and all pestiferous vermin. Write us 
telling plainly what you want to be rid of, send 25c, and 
we will deliver the article that will do the work quickly, 
safely, surely. No experimenting. Used in largest 
public institutions. FREDERICK PERES & CO., 
427 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


New Battenberg Lace Patterns 
HDK’F, CENTER, COLLAR, STOCK, etc., one 
LINEN TURNOVER COLLAR, a year’s subscrip- 
tion to ENGALLS’ FANCY WORK BOOK and a 
new 25c, SAILOR COLLAR Pattern—ALL for 25¢. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box D. 
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[FLORAL QUESTIONS OF A SEASONABLE CHARACTER, TO BE ANSWERED IN THESE COLUMNS, 


SHOULD REACH THIS DEPARTMENT SOME WEEKS IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION. 


WHEN A 


REPLY BY MAIL IS DESIRED, A SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE SHOULD BE ENCLOSED. 
ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS TO WARD MACLEOD, CARE OF THE DELINEATOR.] 


In the newer styles of gardening the 
iris plays an important part and has 
grown into a wide 
and spreading 
popularity. The 
facility with 
which it lends itself to striking and diver- 
sified effects renders it a valuable factor 
in the hands of the up-to-date gardener 
and aspiring amateur. No other outdoor 
flower combines such peculiar grace of 
outline with rare variety of colorings. 
Rich in distinctive shades, it also includes 
both snowy and creamy white, so that the 
most artistic effects may be accomplished 
without going outside its own immediate 
family. Iris—the rainbow deified—so 
named by the ancients because of its 
many-hued and rarely tinted flowers, has 
later been aptly termed “the poor man’s 
orchid,” many of its handsome species 
rivalling the. expensive members of that 
exclusive family, with the added advan- 
tage of adapting themselves to most ordi- 
nary conditions. Many of the easily 
grown varieties produce a profusion of 
their large and striking flowers, and while 
the individual blooms last but a few days, 
they follow in rapid succession and are 
very valuable for cut flowers, since every 
bud ona stalk will open. Beginning to 
bloom in early May, the different species 
follow one another in continuous succes- 
sion, keeping up a rare display extending 
through June into July. 

VARIETIES AND THEIR CULTURE.—The 
iris is divided into two large sections, 
entirely distinct ; one with thick, creeping 
root-stocks called rhizomes. This in- 
cludes the German iris (¢77s Germantica), 
Florentine, Siberian, zrzs flavescens and 
an endless variety having large handsome 
flowers. These are most largely grown 
because they are easier to cultivate. The 
nomenclature of this section is very con- 
fusing, various florists applying fanciful 
names of their own choosing, so that if 
one desires a decided variety of color- 
ings, it is well to order by the dozen or 
half-dozen, leaving the selection to the 
florist. Standard names, however, are 
Celeste, pale blue; Atropurpurea, dark 
purple almost black ; Violacea, dark blue ; 
Flava, pale yellow or cream; Princess of 
Wales, pure white. All of this section 
are perfectly hardy everywhere, blooming 
in May and June when flowers are scarce. 
Their rhizomes should be planted three 
inches deep only, since deep planting in- 
duces decay of the roots. They will 
thrive in almost any soil and location, 


THE IRIS OF TO-DAY. 


except where water stands or settles about 
the roots. If left undisturbed for years, 
they will grow into immense clumps, un- 
surpassed for masses of color and striking 
individuality of the flowers. 

Bulbous varieties comprise the other 
section, including both the Spanish iris 
and the English. Both are really of 
Spanish origin and differ mainly in size 
of flower, their markings and time of 
blooming. The flowers of the Spanish 
iris are smaller than the German, but are 
very distinct in their vivid colorings and 
unique combinations of markings. White, 
with various smoky and bronzy shades 
are combined with blue, purple, violet, 
mahogany, orange and yellow, several 
colors, frequently, in evidence in a single 
flower. They will bear close planting 
and are most effective when grown in 
masses. They delight in a warm, shel- 
tered location with good drainage, will 
succeed in any dry, light soil, but prefer 
one both rich and sandy. They should 
be taken up and replanted every second 
or third year, as the new bulbs which 
form every year grow directly below the 
older bulb of the year before, after the 
fashion of tulips. In afew years the 
bulbs are beyond the reach of the air and 
fail to sprout. Some who have lost their 
plants will find the cause in this explana- 
tion. The Spanish follow the German in 
the order of their blooming, and the larger- 
flowered English iris come next, blooming 
in June and July. They have large, 
broad-petalled flowers, and the pure white 
variety Mt. Blanc is fine for massing with 
the purple. Bedding plants may be 
planted between the rows of bulbous 
varieties, or seeds of annuals sown, as 
the plants die down after blooming. 

Florentine iris (orris-root) is a fine early 
bloomer, white tinged with lavender. 

The yellow iris or water flag, though a 
native of Europe, has become established 
in America and is a handsome bog plant 
—fine for massing in low, moist situations 
or as an adjunct to the water garden. 

The hybrid Japan iris (“ris Kempfert) 
are of late introduction, very free flower- 
ing and perfectly hardy. Once planted, 
they last a lifetime. They are increased 
by division and grow readily from seed 
sown in the open ground, flowering the 
second year. They succeed in almost 
any situation, in full exposure to sun or 
in partial shade. The flowers are far 
larger than the German species, being 
very broad and flat-petalled, easily meas- 
uring eight inches across. The flowers 








Of roses we grow annually nearly a 
million plants, in over a thousand varieties. 


To further introduce them we offer our Great 
Trial Collection—16 famous D. & C. Roses 
#1.00. This collection includes varieties truly 
great in form, coloring, vigor and hardiness. They 
will bloom freely this season. All different kinds, 
properly labeled. Strong plants on their own roots— 
not slips. We send them, postage] paid, to any part 
of the U.S., satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Mr. Seymour F. Frasick, East Rockaway, N. Y., 
writes: ‘‘ Your great Trial Collection of Roses 
reached me safely by mail. Every plant lived, has 
grown finely and bloomed continuously. | would 
not sell the collection for five times its: cost.’ 

FREE with every order for the above, the great 
new Rose Yellow Maman Cochet, as one of the 
16 varieties and a return check good for 25 cents on 
next order, provided you mentix in where you saw this 
advertisement. The 88d Annual Edition of 
Our New Guide to Rose Culture. 114 pages 
—tells how to grow, and describes our famous roses 
and all other flowers worth growing—free with every 
order for the above. 4/so_ free on request. Ask for it. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co. 
West Grove, Pa. 
Established 1850 70 Greenhouses 





YOUR SUMMER 
OUTING 


HE railroads have decided to sell 
tickets to Colorado next summer 
at very low rates, so that people in 
moderate circumstances can go there 
at moderate cost for their vacations. 
There is no place where one can de- 
rive so much benefit ina given time as 
in Colorado. 
The climate is delightful, the moun- 
tain scenery is famous the world over. 
As to the hotels and boarding houses, 
they are excellent and not expensive, 
Ask me to send you a copy of our 
hand-book of Colorado. It tells all 
about places and prices. Gives a lot 
of useful information and has a good 
map of the state. 


P.S. Eustis, 
General] Passenger Agent, 
C. B. & Q. Ry., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Seeds make 
good crops, good 
crops make more custom- 
ers—so each year the crops 
and customers have grown 
greater. That’s the secret of the 
More Ferry’s Seeds 


Ferry fame. 
sold and sown than any other 


kind. Sold by all dealers. 

1902 Seed Annual FREE. 

D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


STAMMER 


Our: 200-pa age bo The Origin and Treatment of Stammering 
sent Free to any ack ires S Enclose 6 cents to pay postage 
LEWIS STAMMERWG SCHOOL, l57gAdelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Distinction in Dress 


presupposes the possession of garments 
suitable for various occasions. There are 
few garments made more generally use- 
ful than the new walking skirts. “They 
suit the shirt waist and are convenient 
and proper for street or house wear. The 




























No, 86—Is made of 
all-wool suiting. 
The flounce is head- 
ed with straps put on 
in points with lap- 
ped ends, giving a 
serpentine effect, 
The straps are piped 
on both edges with 
satin and the points 
finished with 
small silk but- 
tons. Unlined, 
faced and fin- 
ished with 8 
rows of tailor 
stitching. This 
is a quiet but 

ornamental 
skirt, in excel- 

lent style. The 
stitching is 
fine and per- 
fect. Itis one 
of the sort of 
garments that 
mark the wear- 
er 4.“ ‘gO od 
dresser,’ be- 
cause it has its 
distinctive 
place. The fin- 
ish andstylegen- 
erally are of a 
strictly made-to- 
order garment. 
Colors: Two 
shades of dark 
blue, dark and 
light gray, 
brown, Ox- 
ford, black, 
and the price 





walking skirts are made in many de- 
signs and of m: any fabrics ; all the 
newest ideas are found in them. 
The two here illustrated are very 


Pretty 
Inexpensive 


models, suffici- 
ently elegant in 
material ancl 
finish to please 


anybody. 
























No. 81—Is made of same all-wool suiting. It 
has the new panel front, on each side of which is 
a stitched band run throug rh fancy silk rings near 
the front of the skirt. The top of the ‘skirt over- 
laps the flounce with the effect of a stitched fold, 
All seams lapped and stitched. Skirt is unlined, 
faced and stitched at the bottom. It is a very 
pretty, stylish skirt; the top coming over the 
flounce in the ple at-like arrangement, is 
entirely new. The hand-embroidered rings 
are among the newest devices for giving a 
made-to-order air toa gown. All these 
apparently trivial things are what con- 
stitute the difference between 
Printzess garments and anything 
less superior. Colors: Two 


shades dark blue, brown, dark 
and light gray, Oxford, black, 
and costs 


$5.50 









We send to all who ask for WS) it FREE—ow Spring and Summer catalogue, 
‘‘Distinction in Dress.’ 7 Init will be found, beautifully illustrated, many 
novel and elegant designs in gowns, skirts and wraps, as well as a large variety of 
garments suitable for the plainer uses. Every PRINTZESS garment is as carefully 


made as if it were 
ceive careful attention. 
is seen on this line of gowns and wraps. 


PRINTZ, BIEDERMAN & CO., 


the only one being made, al 


The materials are hne and no better work Can be four 


1c than 





Clev 











id no detail is too unimportant to re- 


Please send your dealer's name when asking for catalogue. 


eland, Ohio ; 


PRACTICAL GARDENING 
(Continued ) 


are both double and single, the colors 
pure white, lavender with rose tintings, 
blue, maroon and purple, and_ beautifully 
veined, etched and marbled in various 
colorings. While they flourish in upland 
plantings, the flowers will be far larger if 
planted in a sunken spot or moist loca- 
tion. Edging a rockery or fringing ponds 
of aquatic plants, their size and beauty 
are marvellous. Fine named sorts, each 
distinct as to color, are gold-bound, 
mahogany, Orion, paragon, and blue 
Danube, among double sorts. Desirable 
single varieties are snow-bound, Quaker- 
ess, apple blossom, Gunfalon and On- 
dine. Mammoth blooms may be obtained 
by growing them in box-beds; that is, 
surrounding the bed with a box of plank, 
made water-tight at the corners, or, bet- 
ter, a strip of zinc or galvanized iron with 
overlapping or soldered ends. This 
should be eight or ten inches wide and 
sunk half its width into the soil. Flood 
the bed with water once a day from the 
middle of May until blooming time. As 
soon as the first bud appears, soak the 
bed with very weak manure water twice 
a week. Most of the leading florists make 
a specialty of the iris, and their cata- 
logues may usually be obtained for the 
asking. 

The chrysanthemum ranks third as a 
commercial flower, the rose and the car- 


nation preced- 
ore ing in the order 
named. The 


possesses this 

advantage, however, that while first-class 
roses and carnations, long-stemmed and 
luxuriant, can be grown only with green- 
house facilities, the chrysanthemum under 
ordinary conditions, with properly directed 
and systematic culture, yields a profusion 
and perfection of bloom that can be sur- 
passed only by the expert professional. 
PROPAGATION.—Chrysanthemums are 
propagated by seeds, cuttings or root di- 
visions. The seeds must be sown early 
and grow very readily but prove very 
disappointing to the small grower because 
of the many duplicates and inferior sorts 
not worth handling. Shoots with new 
rootlets, obtained by dividing carefully 
the old clump, make good plants provided 
the shoots are strong and full of sap. If 
allowed to grow on Until they become 
woody, they never make a satisfactory 
plant. The very best plants are grown 
from cuttings. Choose thick, stocky, 
succulent shoots. Blanched and _ spind- 
ling shoots will never make a plant worth 
the handling. Even if these are cut away 
and dependence placed pn a_ second 
growth, the latter lack vitality. Strong 
cuttings are obtained from clumps that 
have been wintered in a cool, frost-proof 
cellar, cold-frame or house. When placed 
there after the blooming season, the stems 
should have been cut back to three inches, 
and the plants kept both cool and dry 
throughout the Winter. Have the soil 
thoroughly moist when placed there and 
do not water again until first of March. 





> = | 


The first half of March is the best aver- 
age time for striking the cuttings. Old 
clumps show signs of starting at this time 
and should be watered, kept warmer— 
not below 50° at night—and given sun- 


shine to induce strong growth and healthy | 


color. Scatter coarse tobacco or tobacco | 
stems over the surface of old clumps to 
keep down black fly. 

The cuttings may be rooted either in 
sand or soil. If in sand, have it coarse, 
keep always moist, and remove them for 
potting just as soon as rooted. 
the sand until they begin to grow, there 


will be wiry roots and a spindling top | 


that will never make what florists con- 


sider a paying plant. Just as soon as the | 
cutting stands up stiff and fresh, roots | 


will be found from a quarter to a half 
inch long. Pot them at once. 
ing cuttings reject all hard wood and 
weak growths. Water carefully; soak- 
ing them causes a pale, weak growth and 
allowing them to become too dry causes 
the wood to harden prematurely, wreck- 
ing the prospect of fine flowers. Give 
plenty of air and light, and sunshine 
when rooted, keep rather cool but not 
below 50°, and thrifty, close-jointed plants 
will result, branching freely. Some sorts 
root a week sooner than others. As 
they require shifting, still use a good 
fibrous loam as above, with a trifle of 
bone-meal thoroughly mixed through— 
simply a sprinkling over the surface, 
mixing in well. The time to give rich 
food is when the pot is filled with roots 
after the final shift. Five and six inch 
pots are none too large for one who has 
room to accommodate them. There is 
less risk of pot-bound plants. Florists, 
with the moist atmosphere of the green- 
house, use the smallest pots possible, 
economizing space. When depending 
upon the florist for plants, order early in 
the season—late April or May 1st—to 
avoid the hard-wooded plants often sent 
out later in the season. Keep the 
branches well tied up. 


Do not set dahlias in the open ground, 
in the North, until weather is warm and 
settled. Give them 
a deep, rich soil 
well drained. In 
the South, where 
already started, 
guard against late frosts which prove 
very injurious to these plants. Sow Chi- 
nese primrose in this month for the 
Winter flowering. “Shower fuchsias daily 
but keep free from aphis. Place azaleas 
out of doors, after the middle of May, 
in sheltered shady places, and never let 
them suffer for water, or blasted buds 
will result. Roses, both in North and 


HINTS AND HELPS 
FOR MAY. 


South, should now have a top dressing © 


of old stable manure, well dug in. Pan- 
sies may be safely transplanted to open 
ground, giving a location free from after- 
noon sun. Cut out young plants that 
cluster around clumps of Rudbeckia, 
Golden Glow, and it will make a better 
showing of flowers. Fertilize hardy per- 
ennials as delphiniums, perennial phlox, 
peonies and dicentra. 


If left in | 


In select- | 


| 


| 
| 





Plant gladioli — 


about middle of the month, ten or twelve | 
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SPOOL SILK 


We invite every woman to consider the importance of a careful selection 


of her sewing materials. Any sewing for which you use silk at all deserves 
good silk. if you have never used Corticelli Silk, we want you to try it. Cor- 
ticelli is always even in size, full length and full strength, and is dyed in colors 
to match the latest dress goods. As Corticelli costs YOU no more than poor 
silk, why don’t you try it? You have everything to gain and nothing to lose. 
The next time you buy silk ask for “ Corticelli.”. Our beautiful Spring Fashion 
Booklet mailed on postal request. 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 22 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 
Also makers of Corticelli Wash Embroidery Silk and Corticellt Purse Twrst. 
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EVERYBODY 


BLACK CAT ST OCKINGS (25¢ 2) 


KNOWS THAT 


ire the only kind of st boys, 


not, tell us 


Take our ads bus 


you will be the first to do it. For sale at most 


them. If you like them, tell your friends —if 


anv dealer If not at yours, order them from 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY COMPANY, Reuuehia: Wis. 
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For Men and Women, $3.50 

The 1s Crawford Art Plates free,each 
74% by 434, rich water-color sketches, 
eight by Ogden, of Yachting, Golf, 
Tennis, Polo, Hunting, Fishing, Canoe- 
ing, Mountain Climbing. And seven 
Exquisite Costumes, 
photographed on liv- 
ing models, with full 
description—an 
Afternoon Gown, a 


Calling Costume, an 
Evening Robe, a 


Art Plates 
FREE Promenade Outfit,an 
Evening Wrap, a 


Carriage Dress, a Theatre Creation. 
No advertising upon these cards. Free 
for the asking. Just drop a postal. 
On the backs of these plates are 
illustrations of the newest fashions in 
Crawford Shoes for men and women. 
The best shoes that $3.50, or a good 
deal more, ever bought. Newest in 
style, best in quality, perfect in fit. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Style No. 227 
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Our new Colonial 
for Women. 
This will be the 
most popular 

Spring Shoe, 
for house 

and dress 












Made of Im- 
ported Patent 
Calf, plain toe and new style Cuban Heel. 


Crawford Shoes are for sale at Crawford 
Shoe Stores in New York, Boston, Brooklyn, 
Washington, Baltimore and_ Philadelphia, 
and- agencies everywhere. If not obtain- 
able in your vicinity, we can fit you through 
our Mail Order Department. We send shoes 
anywhere in United States and its Depen- 
dencies and all countries in Parcel Post 
Union, upon receipt of $3.75 per pair, 
delivery charges prepaid. - 


Crawford Shoe Makers 
Mail Order Dept., Room 39, 140 Duane St., 
New York City, U. S. A. 

















Ask for DEW EY’S Improved 


Acme Dress and Corset Protector 














brhe Hel Snieiq ror mieyele FIGERR. UN PIF UOTR INE WOR Ul Mike 


No 1. Bust Measure 2«-33, 8.63 No. 2. Bust Measure 34-39, 8.50 
No. 3. Bust Measure 40-15, 1.00 No. 4, Bust Measure 46-49, 1.28 


Agents Wanted. Cataliyrue Free. Send money by P.O. Order. 
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PRACTICAL GARDENING 
(Concluded ) 


in a clump, setting a stout stake in the 
centre which, with the addition of wire 
or twine, will support the entire clump. 
Loosen the soil and give fertilizer to 
clumps left in open ground over Winter, 
in warm localities. Geraniums may be 
bedded out any time after the middle of 
the month. Other plants should wait until 
the last. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. M. R. W.:—-The dry, brownish 
blotches on the begonia leaves are no doubt 
caused by a fungus—a parasitic formation 
propagated by spores—and will spread over 
a whole collection if permitted to ripen 
and scatter its spores. The best remedy is 
to remove and burn all affected parts and 
encourage a strong healthy growth, vigorous 
enough to ward off an attack. Give plants a 
rich, loose soil and good drainage. Keep in 
partial shade, a rather warm but moist atmos- 
phere and avoid cold draughts of air. 


Mr. W. T. B. :—The cause of small panicles 
of bloom on your hardy Aydrangea paniculata 
is due probably to location and method of 
planting. Like other hydrangeas, the bloom 
is most luxuriant when shaded from afternoon 
sun. They flourish in a subsoil that absorbs 
and holds water—one largely clay. Dig a 
hole two feet deep, put in a layer of manure, 
then fill to within ten inches of the top with 
a good, heavy loam, place roots naturally, 
packing soil firmly as you go, and leave a 
slight depression in finis ne _If planted in 
a oa sink a pipe eside them toa 
depth of three feet and supply water by this 
means, inducing a downward growth. 

Mrs. J. C. McW. :—The loss of your cle- 
matis is doubtless due to defective pease: 
Treat as advised above for hydrangea, whic 
is the reverse of the treatment you report. 


Mrs. R. L. G. :—There are several remedies 
for white worms in soil—limewater, the for- 
mula for preparing which has appeared sev- 
eral times in these columns; or a solution of 
saltpetre, which is harmless as to plants; so, 
too, a solution of copperas. Dissolve a tea- 
spoonful in a little hot water, and add two 
quarts of water. Water twice a week. 


Mrs. L. C. W :—The pest you describe is 
simply scale. There are two varieties, the 
white and the brown. The reason they 
keep forming is that some are too minute to 
be detected and you simply pick off the large 
ones. If badly infested, cut away some of 
the worst fronds. Immerse the entire plant 
repeatedly in strong soapsuds, using a white 
soap. Scrub the stems with it, using a small 
brush. Finish by rinsing well in clear water. 

BEss!E:—It would not kill a palm to wash 
all the soil from its roots, if properly repotted, 
but it would greatly retard its growth and is 
neither advisable nor necessary. 


Mrs. C. L. M. AND OTHERS :—Peppermint 
is raised by the acre for distilling purposes. 
More than a quarter of a century ago it was 
estimated that two thousand acres of it were 
cultivated in St. Joseph’s County, Michigan, 
alone, which seemed especially suited to it. 
When so grown, the roots are set thickly in 
rows, leaving space for the cultivator to pass. 
The crop is generally cut the latter part of 
August, in dry, sunny weather, and placed in 
small cocks like hay to cure, care being taken 
that it does not lie in the row to bleach or 
over-dry. It must be kept free from weeds 
to insure a pure oil. 


M. R. L.:—You do not state under what 
conditions your geraniums have been grow- 
ing. Geraniums that have not exhausted 
themselves blooming through the Summer, 
bloom throughout the entire Winter and 
Spring with ford soil and drainage, moderate 
watering and abundant sunshine. If they are 
old worn-out plants, cut back one-half, give 
fresh top soil, and a little weak fertilizer once 
a fortnight. Root the cuttings and treat as 
above and they will cover themselves with 


M. DEWEY, Manfr., 1397 A, W. Monroe st., Chicago, IL | bloom. 


Who 
MACBETH? 


wrote 
The 
wise woman who 
got into some lamp 


trouble or other. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Carpets Rugs 


v Cu rtains Select them at home, from 


fine pattern plates, showing 
exact colors—making it easy to suit them tof} 
surroundings. Send for our beautiful @ 
(free) pattern book, with quality samples! 
and prices. Shows hundreds of latest styles, 
reproduced in colors—carpets sewed ready to 
lay with or without borders, no waste in match- 
portieres, table covers, : 
Freight > 


Money re- § 


ing; room size rugs, 
etc., far below usual retail prices. 
and express charges prepaid. 
turned it not satisfied. 
For 16 oents In stamps we send a very hand- 
ne pillow top, Ithographed In colors on 


art ticking, usually eold at SO to 3 cents 


The Hamilton Carpet & Curtain Co. 
District No. 14, Columbus, O. 








ee ok es Eadransy rive 

IF INTERESTED in above design send 2c. stamp for lar 
figured floor plans and view and 16-Design Booklet, I will scale 
up and put into practical shape your own ideas, on approval, of a 
home If plans are desired, yiving estimated cost and cost of plans. 
SEE list of my six classified books, full of good practical designs. 
Select book as to cost of house desired. 


Book No. 6 has 56 designs from. . $250 to 81,500 
Book No. 7 has 87 designs from. - 1,600to 2,500 
Book No. & has 54 designs from. - 2,600to 8,500 


Book No. 9 has 80 (12 stables) designs, 3,800 to 10,000 
Book No. 10 has 87 (20 one-story), 450 
Book No, [2 has 43 (Colonial New), . 1,800to 8,000 
Views, plans and estimates to each. Price, books, @1 each; 
any two, $1.54); four, $23 five, 83.50; all six, @8 Booklet of 
20 sample designs, '* How to Start Right and SAVE MONEY," 
25c. (silver). All prepaid. 


D. S. HOPKINS, Architect, Dept. D, Grand Rapids, Mich: 


420 Quilt SOPA AND PIN 


CUSHION DESIGNS 


y¥ many new, quaint, queer and curious; includes 
@ lesson on Battenburg lace making and colored 
embroidery, with all stitches illustrated . also 100 
crazy stitches, regular price 25¢.; to introduce 
will mail all the above for 10c. 


LADIES ART CO., Box 18E, St. Louis, Me. 
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SHEPHERDESS CANOEIST 


Pillow Covers 


Our Art Pillow Covers are handsome, artistic and inexpensive. In this 
comfort-loving age there is scarcely a home without its cozy corner, with 
its divan and accompanying nest of pillows. The variety of coverings for 
these cushions is never ending, yet so many of the designs require such 
an expenditure of time and money in embroidering, that it is a great relief 
to find some new and handsome covers all ready to put together. These 
we have. Our designs are exquisite and unique. They are done in natural 
oil colors on heavy art sateen (24 x 24 inches), and are exceedingly orna- 
mental. The illustrations cannot give an idea of the beautiful colorings. 


Prices ($rrés) 35 cents each 
2 for 60 cents 4 for $1.00 8: for $1.75 


If you cannot get these goods from your dealer, they will be sent direct, 
charges prepaid, upon receipt of price, with the distinct understanding 
if they are not entirely satisfactory they may be returned, and money 
will be refunded. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents and dealers will find our Art Pillow Covers 
very fast sellers. Liberal commissions allowed. 


CARMENCITA Art Fabric Mills, Dept. E, 1110 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS .s 


Retailed by Mail at Wholesale Prices 
FIRST QUALITY SWITCHES 


13f0z.,18in.- - - - - -$1.00 | 1% 0z,22in.- - - - - - $2.00 
2 0Z,221In.- - - - - - 1.60 | 24% 0z,24iIm- + - - - - 2.50 
3 0Z,26in.- - - - - - - - + + + + ee ee ee = = 4.00 

Gray, Blonde and peculiar shades 25 to 100 per cent. extra. can be used as a covering for gray hair, or take 
All Switches made from finest French Cut Human Hair, Natural =the place of the old-fashioned wig. Made of 
Color and Guaranteed Not to Fade. All short stem. Send sample 9"! “rly wont Price es $8.00 and up 
of hair and size wanted. We will match perfectly in color and send Pee aes 









to you Prepaid on Approval by Mail or Express. If entirely satisfactory oe 
remit the cost, otherwise the goods to be returned to us. We are Importers iy 
and Leaders in Hair Goods and carry only the Finest and Latest Styles. Stemless 
Comparison with others will prove that our goods are superior and cost less. Switch 


Goods positively as represented. We find ‘‘Honesty the Best Policy.” 
For Reliability we refer you to Dun and Bradstreet’s. 
Illustrated Journal with instructions pertaining to latest styles in Hairdressing, wath ihe:top and eteine, 


sent on receipt of roc postage. Naturally 
; : wavy. 22 in. 
Switches made of your own combings, $1.00. Sr aoe 00 long. $5.00; others 


PARISIAN HAIR Co., 53 Dearborn Street, Chicago, il. others up to ave £10.00 from $8.00 to $15.00 


Music Learning at Home a: ps, Cannon’s Toy Blocks ||] RUSSIAN LILAC 


made on a ring foun- 
dation which does away 








Piago, Organ, Guitar, Violin, Banjo and Mandolin we yi] will build BIG Freight, Stock, Coal ‘ “ Mansfectred by 
| Harmony and Composition. Our booklet tells how to wads or Fiat Cars; Station, Merry-Go-Round T | S , 
| leam to play any of the above instruments without goin = uae 2nd lots of other things. O et Oa PARIS. 

toa teacher or having a teacher call at your home. Sen Indestructible—Helpful—Amusing The perfume is delicate and lasting and the ingredients 

your name and receive the booklet free. /i/th year of : Nota cheap affair, but BIG solid value. are of absolute purity. If your dealer does not sell 
| kveatest success. Address : shea Freight ( ar 974 in. long, 4 in. wide, 5in. ec vend a oe x contrning three ke together 

U. : ugh. Other sets ready. New things preparing. Send for illus with Circuiar OF our oer touet preparations. 

i aE sie Sate trated clrewlar. CANNON TOY CO., Lock Box 756, 1 || DUBOIS FILS, 20 Broad Street, New York City 

° e » ° e e = ae ms = — 
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i CORSETS 


667 ~ . 99 
are “just right 
in every way 
Theycomeina vreat variety Ol stylesand 
materials at prices from $1.00 to $5.00. 


If your dealer cannot sup 


you write to us 101 catalogue, 


GAGE DOWNS CO., 268 Fifth Ave., Chicago 











FRONT 


POINTS | 
oF 
MERIT 3. Gives 50 per ct. firmer fasteni: 


For Saie at 10 Cents per Card by All Dealers 
‘The Macey Hook & Eye Co., Grand Rapids, Mi 


a = —— 


‘te “ OAKDALE” 
MACRAME AND KNITTING TWINES 


If your dealer has not the **Ogk dale” don't take 
[ C. aA suintitute: there is nothing ‘just as good."" Sencl 














us 1c. coin or stamps: with the name of your dealer 
and we will mail you, prepaid, a sample ball. 
BRUCE R. WARE & CO., Mfgs., 103 Bedford St., Boston, Wass, 
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SOME ATTRACTIVE 
GRADUATION GOWNS 





An absorb- 
ing topic just 
now with 
both school- 
girls and 
those who 
have to pro- 
vide for their 
needs is, 
What - shall 
be worn for 
commence- 
ment day? 
The question 
is not an easy 
one to de- 
cide, even 
though there 
is no choice 
in the mat- 
ter of color, 
white being 
universally 
adopted for 
these gowns. 

Dainty 


| frocks are made of sheer French mulls, 


mousseline de soie, point d’esprit, organdy, 
dotted Swiss and also of fine Persian and 


India lawns 
and _ nainsook. 
When expense 
need not be 
considered 
there are the 
soft and beau- 
tiful crépe de 
Chine, —_Lib- 
erty gauzes 
and chiffon, 
while the rich- 
ly embroider- 
ed batistes 
suggest -won- 
derfully  at- 
tractive crea- 
tions. 

China, In- 
dia or taffeta 
sik founda- 
tions are uSsu- 
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FiGurE No, 2L. 


ally selected for dresses made of sheer 
fabrics, though a lining of lawn trimmed 
with a fine wash lace and perhaps rib- 
bon-run beading is preferred by many. 

If a gown of some soft woollen or silk- 
and-wool goods be desired there is an at- 
tractive variety from which to choose, 
including veilings and Eoliennes, baréges, 
poplins and grenadines. Less expensive 
dresses can be fashioned from albatross, 
Henrietta, crépe cloth and a fine, silky 
weave of cashmere. The present style 
of plaits and tucks is especially adapted 
to these materials, and if greater elabora- 
tion be desired any of the appliqué laces 
and lace edgings may be used with pleas- 
ing effect. 

A soft sash of wide Liberty or panne 
satin ribbon with two short loops and 
long ends falling almost to the bottom of 
the dress at the back is a charming ac- 
cessory with the commencement dress, 
whether it be made of soft silk or a 
dainty lace-trimmed wash fabric. Sleeves 
in elbow length will be extremely popular 

































FigtreE No. 3L 


this season, and there is no more 
suitable or becoming. style for 
the commencement gown, pro- 
vided, of course, the wearer's 
arms are plump and dimpled. 
The shirred or puffed sleeve, with lace frill 
reaching over the hand, is suggested for 
the girl less favored in this respect. 





Flounced and ruffled skirts are ex- 
ceedingly becoming and are admirably 
adapted for the development of sheer 
goods, while accordion-plaited flounces, 
or even entire skirts, are also recom- 
mended for very gauzy fabrics and dainty 
























FIGuRE No. 4L. 


nets. In many instances medallions of lace 
are inserted before the plaiting is done, 
or rows of ribbon in graduated widths 
are applied on the goods before it is 
plaited, with the result that the decora- 
tion appears wonderfully soft and grace- 
ful. 


All-over lace, fancy tucking or shirring, 
embroidered nainsook and mousseline de 
soie are used for the yoke or vest which 
is a distinguishing feature of nearly all 
these gowns. Lace edging and insertion 
to match the all-over varieties are :procur- 
ble, while edging to correspond with the 
embroidered nainsook is also shown. Ap- 
pliqué trimming of soft plaited frills 
of chiffon edged with juby ruching 
may be used when the yoke or vest 
is made of the embroidered moussc- 
line. 

White silk or lisle hose and white 
kid or suéde slippers are fitting 
choices, though they may be replaced 
with black lacy hose and _patent- 
leather slippers in Colonial style with 
a gold, jewelled or gun-metal buckle. 
White suéde or glacé kid gloves may 
be worn, or lace mitts, a revival of 
our grandmothers’ days and a becoming 
fashion which also possesses a practical 
quality. A white gauze fan may either be 
carried in the hand or suspended from 
arope of pearls worn around the neck. 

FIGURE No. 1 L.—A_ misses’ cos- 
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tume is portrayed here, consisting of a 
blouse waist with high or slightly round 
neck, full-length or elbow sleeves and'a 
fichu draped bertha, and a five-gored 
skirt tucked lengthwise over a five-gored 
foundation. Straight gathered ruffles 
and a ruching are features of the skirt. 
Pattern No. 5629, price 1s. or 25 cents, 
was used to cut the dainty frock. 

FiGuRE No. 2 L.—This simple cos- 
tume is especially well suited to the de- 
velopment of dainty wash goods. It con- 
sists of a tucked waist, closed at the left 
shoulder and side, and characterized by 
a deep yoke and elbow sleeves, and a 
five-gored flare skirt that may be gathered 
or have an inverted box-plait at the back. 
Gathered ruffles replace those of circular 
shaping provided by the pattern.  All- 
over lace or fancy tucking would be 
attractive for the yoke with either soft 
silky woollens or sheer goods. Pattern 
No. 5910, price 1s. or 25 cents, was em- 
ployed for this modish creation. 

FiGuRE No. 3 L.—The bodice here 
pictured forms part of an unusually at- 
tractive commencement toilette. The 
shaped bertha and bolero are the especial 
points of interest in the bodice, though 
the yoke and fanciful sleeves add to its 
beauty. The mode is particularly desir- 
able for wash fabrics, trimmed with lace 













FIGURE No. dL. 


and insertion. It was shaped by pattern 
No. 5932, price 9d. or 20 cents. The 
skirt shows tucked plaits at the sides ex- 
tending from the top to graduated flounce 
depth, with the front width in panel effect 
and the fulness at the back confined in 
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“VIYELLA 


Can be obtained at Ideal SPRING 


Shirt Waist 


“VIYELLA” 


comes in the latest Spring 
designs and color combina- 
tions—Solid Colors, Stripes, 
Plaids. 


(Regd. ) 











“VIYELLA” 
is guaranteed to be un- 
shrinkable, and after repeat- 
ed washings retains the same 
soft lustre. 


“VIYELLA” 


in the heavy weight, is the 
most fashionable fabric for 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 


oe ote and 
Boating Costumes 





pedencnee “VIYELLA” 
void imi ons : 

is stamped on selvedge every 
Refuse substitutes | five yards of each piece. 


DOES NOT SHRINK 


The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 
Insist 


On seeing the perforation’ 





It is the perfection of simplicity. 
worn with a shirt-waist or basque and skirt. 
able and saves sewing on buttons or hooks and eyes. Any fancy 


It is the only one that can he 
It is Nght and dur- 


belt can be worn, as skirt-belt covers it. 


Lady agents wanted 
for the Summer trade. La 


commission given. Prepaid to 
any address 25 cents. Blackman Automatic Skirt Sup- 
porter Company, First Avenue, Whitesville, N. ¥. 


SAXON SILK 


WIll wear better than 
any ALL Siik Lining 
will not stretch or split. Made only in 
black and white. 36 inches wide. 
Price 40 Cents a Yard 
If your dealer does not have SAXON SILK address 


SAXON SILK CO., P.O. Box 230, NEW YORK 


for samples and Information. 
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Will Not Deface 
—%®,. the Shoes 













If you take the Skirt Binding 
with the trade-mark S. H. & M. 
on the back you run no risk. 


sold by me yard and five-v are poeces. 


Not 
Break | 





a 
‘CORSET 









LA TEST STYLES 
Bias Gore 
p RICES 


$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 


Ty a $f ae | 





Vil RFI 
> & &. Corset Ve. eRe =} Bridge port, Van: | 


ROSA LI N D Long ' Waist 


= %, A Perfect Fit ,s%* eee 








©. Jy, Without a Pin & "@ “Can't « 
“was. <*> oo “P t niver 
>. . qo? ae ." io1 ns 
nm Ges 4 3 > . ia \ 
“4. “*% ow. lth 
Ree. a oe .* 
vA. ae.” ‘ ‘ 
Fasten > an?” It is the only device 
on : we that will absolute ly ne le 
your belt secur sh in pe 
last hook ion with a V- haped enter 
of aig ’ No ta single pm In either shirt- 
: cote “. wert tf belt or skirts. Price in 
corset clasp idized silver ae ickel, 25c.; 
in the brass 35c Mailed? to ‘your ad 
aress on receipt of price en 
hol : ; 
. = Agents who want > Gorsed \ 
which will mn really x CSsI 
give the good , oo 
waist line thing, ot 
write Y 
the the | 
proper ‘‘dip.”” makers 








THE ROSALIND CO., Prudential Building, BUFF BUFFALO, 


GOLD MEDAL AT BUFFALO | AND 


McDOWELL 








Dressmaking Simplific d. 


end tor lu ircular 


THE McDOWELL CQ., Dept. A, 6 W, Lith SL, NEW YORK 
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SOME ATTRACTIVE GRADUATION GOWNS 


an inverted box-plait or gathers. 


Figure No. 6L., 


in this instance to cut the skirt. 
FIGURE No.4 L.—In this charm- 
ing toilette are united waist pattern 
No. 5752, price 9d. or 20 cents, and 
skirt No. 5759, price 1s. or 25 
cents, which is shown again in fig- 
ure Nq.5L. An association of all- 
over lace and dainty silk-and-wool 
goods Is suggested in the design of 
the bodice, the features of which 
are the deep yoke, the fanciful 
sleeves and girdle. The closing is 
made at the back, and the front 
pouches becomingly. The _ five- 
gored skirt 1s described at figure 
No.5 L. It is susceptible of many 
pleasing effects in trimming. 
FIGURE No, 5 L.—This shows a 
design suitable alike for developing 
either soft woollens or wash fabrics. 
Pattern No. 5842, price 9d. or 20 
cents, was used to cut the waist, 


_ which ts distinguished by a bolero 


with sailor collar; the waist closes 
at the back, and the sleeves are of 
fanciful shaping. The five-gored 
flare skirt with back in habit style 
has a graduated, circular flounce 
that may terminate at the side-front 
seams. It 1s shaped by pattern 
No. 9759, price Is. or 25 cents. 
FiGuRE No. 6 L.—The toilette 
here represented also shows the 


Pattern 
No. 5947, price ls. or 25 cents, was used 





(Continued ) 


vogue of tucking. The bodice has an ap- 
plied front-yoke and tucks arranged at the 
centre and on each shoulder, producing a 
graceful pouching effect. Tucks are intro- 
duced at each side of the closing at the 
centre of the back, and the sleeves are 
tucked and sag over deep cuff facings. 
The bodice may be made without the 
yoke, or shaped low in the neck in V ef- 
fect. A simple decorative scheme should 
be adopted. The pattern used to cut the 
waist was No. 5843, price 9d. or 20 
cents. The skirt consists of a five-gored 
fourdation over which is hung a three- 
piece skirt tucked in clusters to gradu- 
ated flounce depth. It was shaped by 
pattern No. 5799, which costs 1s. or 25 
cents. 

FIGURE No. 7 L.—This stylish toilette 
suggests an association of contrasting 
materials and a simple but effective 
scheme for decoration. The bodice is 
characterized by a bolero which is ad- 
justed to the collar at the back and is cut 
in V shape in front at the neck, the 
lower edge being straight and slashed at 
intervals. The short sleeves of the bo- 
lero are given a graceful air by the full 
puffs of the bodice sleeves finished with 
straight bands worn beneath them. The 

skirt is of three-piece shaping with a 
graduated, circular flounce, covered 
with straight, gathered ruffles, and the 
back fulness may be confined in an 
inverted box-plait or gathers, as pre- 
ferred. The pattern provides for a long 

or short sweep. Pattern No. 5931, 
price ls. or 
25 cents, was 
used to cut 
the skirt, 
while that 
employed 
for the bod- 
ice was No. 
5903, price 
9d. or 20 
cents. 

FIGURE 
No. 8L— 
Thedesignof 
this toilette 
exemplifies 
the fancy for 
tucks. The 
waist is tuck- 
ed at the top 
of the: back 
and _ front 
to slight 
depth, blous- 
es in the ap- 
proved way 



























FIGURE Nou. 7 L. 


and is shaped in square outline to reveal 
a yoke applied to the lining. The closing 
is made at the centre of the back, and the 
sleeves, in elbow or full length, are close- 
fitting and in two-seam style. Pattern No. 
5772, which costs 9d. or 20 cents, was 
used to shape the youthful mode, while 
the skirt, which is a seven-gored design, 
having tucked plaits extending from the 
top to graduated flounce depth, is made 
over a five-gored foundation skirt and 
may be in sweep or short sweep length 
and with or without the dip; pattern No. 
5884, price 1s. or 25 cents, was employed 
for its development. 

FIGURE No. 9 L.—This attractive cos- 
tume, consisting of a yoke waist closed at 
the back and distinguished by a shaped 
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FIGuRE No. 8 L. 


bertha and sleeves to be in elbow or full- 
length, and a five-gored skirt having a 
graduated, circular flounce with scolloped 
upper edge and covered with fluffy ruf- 
fles, 1s appropriate for development in 
both wash and silk fabrics. The skirt may 
be in long or short sweep and have gath- 
ers or an inverted box-plait at the back. 
Pattern No. 5952, price 1s. or 25 cents, 
was here used. 

FIGURE No. 10 L.—A costume espe- 
cially appropriate for graduation wear is 
here illustrated and suggests an associa- 
tion of all-over lace with a sheer or soft 
woollen fabric. The bodice is tucked 
and is in Pompadour style, with a sleeve- 
less guimpe having a straight collar, while 
the bodice sleeves may be of elbow or 
full-length shaping. The skirt is attached 
to the waist and isa three-piece mode 
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with either an inverted box-plait or gath- 
ers at the back and may be made with 

















FIGURE No. 10 L. 


four or fewer ruffles around the bottom. 
The pattern employed for the costume 
is No. 5844, price 1s. or 25 cents. 
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Summer 
Comfort 


Every requirement of comfort— 
every requisite of healthful 
beauty—is supplied by FERRIS 
| GOOD"S ENS: CORSET 
|. WAISTS. They are made in 
| summer net as shown in illustra- 
tion ;salso in soft, lightweight ma- 
terial. If you want to realize the 
perfection of comfort, combined 
with the satisfaction of knowing 
you look as well as you feel, try a 


FERRIS 


Good Sense 

Corset Waist 
Made in shapes to suit every form 
and size. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Be sure you get the 
genuine with the name sewed on 
inred. ‘The Ferris Book sent free. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
341 Broadway, New York 





A Wonderful Ruffler 


iat attaches t ular s ving 
lu Wi r ‘2 he 
Little ‘Wonder Rutter. Dural Ne ind pra i il Thou 


inds used. Sent prepaid for 50 


Common Sense Tucker 


fit in\ i 1 ancl lifferent and 
better than: mn li ice 























Special Limited Offer 
#1. 50 for 1.25. Both Tucker 
aoe t oO! eipt 


—_= i¢ 
Agents—Write for pr Ptal le pr ition. Big demand. 
Sewilne Wachine Attachment W'ks«. vot Ball Rik.. Monele, Ind. 


“IDEAL” tl jee 


NO pate S, SIMPLE, EFFECTIVE 


Five 


















IDEAL New York 





COMB CO., 40 E. 





12th St., 


gs 


A Pair of Hose 


A Pair of Hose 





A New Idea 
for Women 


A new shoe for women and a new plan of selling 


it, by mail, direct from the acroRy with all inter- 
mediate profits eliminated. Vo Branch Stores. 
No dealers. No middleman’s profit to increase 
the cost to you. This means a great saving on 
every pair of shoes you buy. Instead of buying 
an unknown shoe from an unknown dealer, you 


get a superior shoe from well known makers. 


Eclectic 
Shoes 


are fashioned after the most 
beautiful lines of nature. 
Made only of Mello-Kid 
—selected because of its 
softness, durability and 
permanent lustre- 
tanned especially for 
Eclectic Shoes. 


The maker’s price 
of Eclectic Shoes 
is $3.50 by mail 
postpaid. 
Oxfords 
$3.00 















With every pair 

of Eclectic Shoes will 
be included free a pair of 
Eclectic , full fa biend: Ger- 


man made Hose, of Egyptian Yarn, Fast Black 
guaranteed stainless and free from pois sonous dyes. 
Send for the Eclectic Book, showing all styles 


and giving full directions for self-measurement. 


THE CHAMBERSBURG SHOE CO. 
Box 505, Chambersburg, Pa. 












Aft Stores or 
by Mail 


250s 


STITCH RIPPER — 


tips and picks out machine stitching and basting Draws 
hreads tor hemstitching. Saves your fingers. Not Reia- 
iors. Does Not Cut. With Silver-Mounted Han- 


llea, 85c and 50c; with Sterling Silver Handle, 
b1. Money back if you want it. Agente Wanted. 


\. E. DeMERRITT, 91 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 





VE WANT AGENTS 


to sell the CAYA Skirt, Waist and 
Belt Holder. Snaps on ee # plore. 
Saves time and trouble. ops or 
hooks. Exclusive Boia pe to 
good agents. Big profits can be made. 
Send for particulars. 

Two sets and a easel belt- 
holder, 2% cents, postpaid 


YUDUTTA MFG. COMPANY, Johnstown, N. ¥. 
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By HELEN M. WINSLOW 


Wisconsin club women are taking a 
most practical step along the line of do- 
mestic science and have voted to endow 
a chair in Milwaukee-Downer College 
for that purpose. Just previous to their 
last State Convention Mrs. J. A. Kimber- 
ley offered a loan fund of $5,000. The 
matter came before the body in the 
report of the Educational Committee, 
which recommended the acceptance of 
Mrs. Kimberley’s offer and the endorse- 
ment and support of 
the plan by the federa- 
tion. Next a resolu- 
tion was offered that 
the Standing Com- 
mittee of Three, to be 
known as the Domes- 
tic Science Commit- 
tee, should be empow- 
ered to memorialize 
the Legislature forthe | 
establishment of a 
chair of domestic sci- 
ence in the University 
of Wisconsin. This 
resolution was passed 
by unanimous vote. 
As the Wisconsin pre- 
sident says: “In twen- 
ty-five years, average 
housekeepers, those of 
us who are not rich, 
will hardly be able to 
secure any domestic 
service. Fewer and 
fewer women are will- 
ing to undertake house- 
work. Presently there 
will be none.” And so 
these “average house- 
keepers” are seeing 
what they can doabout 
it. 

Housekeeping has 
been the main thing 
with women for so long 
that there is no dan- 
ger of its being lost 
sight of. The pas- 
sion for housekeep- 
ing is carried out into the streets, and 
transformations have taken place in our 
great cities—even in the slums ;—under 
the supervision of women Chicago has 
been conspicuous in brilliant achievement 
along this line, the work of her women 
citizens having gained wide-spread com- 
mendation. The West Side Woman's 
Club, the latest to undertake the work, 
recently held a great mass meeting to 





stimulate interest for clean and _ sanitary 
streets. 

In New York the Woman’s Health 
Protective Association has been doing a 
practical work for nearly five years, and 
according to its last report much has 
been accomplished of which the public 
have never heard. A visit of the Associ- 
ation to the almshouses on Blackwell’s 
Island and consequent criticism and 
suggestion to the Commissioners resulted 


MRS. ANNIE G. MURRAY, President New England Woman's 
Press Association. 


in some needed reforms. And_ the 
members are making a lively crusade 
for clean streets. It is proposed by the 
Association to take a suite of rooms in a 
convenient location, which shall be open 
constantly and in which meetings an 

conferences of education and agitation 
may be held. 

In G;:eorgia the club women are work- 
ing against great odds, but with the 


energy and ability that characterizes the 
modern Southern woman everywhere 
they are diligently at work raising money 
for the establishment and maintenance of 
a model school in the northern part of 
Georgia. It is designed to make the 
new school a place where woodcarving, 
weaving, drawn-work, crocheting, toy- 
making, pillow-lace making and other 
handiwork may be taught to provide vil- 
lage industries and profitable occupation 
for time not otherwise employed in farm 
life. The club women will work in con- 
nection with the county school commis- 
sioners of the State, who are deeply in- 
terested in the plan. When this model 
school is established graduates will be 
sent all over the State as teachers. 

In New York, too, the Household Eco- 
nomic Association has recently decided 
to rent and furnish a small flat in the 
most congested part of the lower East 
Side, where young girls and mothers 
may be trained in the best methods of 
housekeeping and taught, so far as prac- 
ticable, all that makes for the betterment 
of the home. 

The Needlework Guild, with branches 
in many of the principal cities, is a well- 
known institution and has acccomplished 
a great deal of good. But it has re- 
mained for the philanthropy section of 
the Cantabrigia Club of Cambridge, 
Mass., under its new chairman, Mrs. R. 
P. Williams, to found a_ needlework 
guild in the club, which will meet once 
a month, the ladies to make new cloth- 
ing for some special mission. They will 
distribute the work of the guild indi- 
vidually and to special cases of need, but 
will not aid registered poor persons or 
chronic charity seekers 

Minnesota — or rather Minnesota 
glub women—distinguished itself several 
years ago by establishing rest-rooms in 
the market towns wherein the farmers’ 
wives who come to market with their 
husbands might find a pleasant place to 
rest and chat and drink a social cup of tea 
with other women of the clubs. From 
this has grown a headquarters at the 
State Fair grounds which is unique. The 
use of a beautiful building is tendered to 
the Federation by the Fair managers; 
and here are conducted during the en- 
tire week many features of general inter- 
est to all who visit the grounds. A rest- 
ing place complete in all ways is thus 
provided for weary women and_ chil- 
dren. A model sick-room is fitted up, 
and the services of nurses and _ physi- 
cians provided. 

Every morning a lecture and demon- 
stration in cooking is given and is made 
thoroughly practical. Late in the fore- 
noon a programme is given, consisting of 
papers, talks, etc., along the line of work 
taken up by the various clubs in the 
Federation. In the afternoon a delight- 
ful musical programme is given by some 
of the best musical talent in the State. 
From four to six o’clock tea is served 
to all comers. Club women are in at. 
tendance to receive visitors, and to be of 
assistance to them generally. 

It is decided that Brooklyn will be the 
place of meeting for the annual conven- 
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We have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Suits and Skirts 
for Summer 


Is it not time to think of the Suits and Skirts which you will need for Summer? 
Perhaps it is a Tailor-made Gown, a Traveling Dress, a Walking Skirt or a Shirt- 













waist Suit. We can 
serve you well, and Sar) 
at such little prices fn 
that you will be sur- 
prised. 
We will send our 
Catalogue FREE, to- 
gether with a full line of 


samples to select from. 






| { ere 
few 


are a 
things 
in our Catalogue: 


which we illustrate 


Suits 


made of fashionable materials in at- 
tractive colors rane patt m 


Silk-lined Suits 


in attractive oe ned eiEOuE out 
with excellent taffeta silk 


New Skirts 


Ss up 


New Wash Skirts 


Summer stuffs made into graceful 
skirts, that will stand wearand washing 


$15 4? 
$3 up 


s e ® h ligh ig) ls, 
Shirt-waist Suits and horn epee, Oe 
Wash Dresses Rainy-day Skirts | 

Dai - ] looki 
SBHEe Look nel and Tete. oo we enna eect nie cea acne MP 


Raglans, Rain-proof Suits, Skirts and Coats, Riding Habits, Etc. 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE 


Just a few ee above. Send for Catalogue and Samples if you are interested ; you will 


get them FREE by rem mail. 
hatever you order we make TO YOU eee If it does not please you, send it 
back. WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONE That’s how sure we are of giving satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, II and 121 West 23d St., New York 
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CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB LIFE 
(Continued ) 


tion of the New York State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; the Minnesota Fed- 
eration will meet next time in Blue 
Earth, and the Vermont in Waterbury. 
It is too early, however, to announce 
many of the dates for the coming year. | 

The New England Woman’s Press As- 
sociation, which has recently celebrated 
its sixteenth anniversary, has reélected 
Mrs. Annie G. Murray as president. 
Mrs. Murray has been an exceedingly 
popular officer, endearing herself to this 
large club by her amiable disposition 
and her faculty for managing club affairs 


GOOD LUCK 
WAIST 


# 


SAHLI 


For the Mother, the Daughter amd the 
Growing Girl. The mould of this garment 
is exquisitely fine, and thé detafls and fini« 
exclusively original. Attention {is part 
larly called to the back. The ideal support 
not only to the growing girl and youn; 
miss, but to the older wearer as well 
The straps 
crossing in 
the back and 
passing over 
the should- 
ers give a } 
natural sup- t 
| port and in- 
clines the 
wearer to 
throw back 4 
by Sang \ the shoul 


4 lers and Fae! 
’ ~ 
AA &) stand / 

+ erect. { 
P44 Madein & \ 
= corset %& 

~ 


satine > 
and closely boned with best quality 























e e 
without friction. featherbone. No steels of any kind 
used in this garment. Mothers will find 
in the Sahlin Good Luck Walst eB) 
ENGLAND. everything desired for themselves and 
daughters. Ladies’ and Misses’ sizes : 
$1.00; children's 50c. and Tdc. j 
II. Ask your dealer; if he cannot supply 


you, order direct. Write for Free Cata- \ 


A Sucen, at the House of Hanover, with | |" « 





ontaining interesting literature, 


‘ . ' 
o Wear a Corset. 


ueen Victoria as its crowning glory. 

: istorical buildings and palaces of Lon- 
on. 

Victoria, queen of England—Empress of 

India. Life and character of Prince OF ae ane 

Albert, The Royal family. Chartist | (Po euepesee 


Agitation. Corn Laws and Repeal. Early 2 mS i\e + ay ‘ 
hoa 


fal.&eb, FOR, 19H. 


Sahlin Corset Company, 2¢0 Fraatita 8t., Cateage, IIL 
Latest Model. Style 231. SS 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Colonial Renaissance 


Our new style 231 shown above is re- 
garded by experts as the most dainty and 


sume eee cite Ee cy 
character and public career o iam A Ae 
Ewart Gladstone. Trouble in Ireland. Ne ae df Re e 
Literary history of the Victorian Period. ay wee Ser oy 
Lord Macaulay. Minor historians. Ex- | pe 
nsion of the British Empire. The 
ndian Mutiny. 
The English novel: Early in the century, 


~ 


The BALL and SOCKET 


in every way the most charming and de- 
lightful upright that we ever made. This 
Piano was designed by a famous artist 
and combines most effectively the coloni 
simplicity of the 17th century with the 
more ornate and refined decoration of 
the 2oth century. From a musical stand- 
point this model cannot be excelled. No 
amount of money could buy any better 
materials or workmanship, richer or more 
musical tone, or greater durability. 

Our beautiful catalogue containing 
larger pictures of this and other new 
styles mailed free. 


HOW TO BUY. 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them, we send Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at 
our risk. Ifthe Piano fails to please, it returns 
at our expense for railway freights both ways. 
May we send you our catalogue (free), quote 
lowest prices, and explain our unique easy pa 
pias ¢ We can thus practically bring Boston's 
argest piano establishment to your door, though 
it be in the smallest and most remote village in 
the country. Write us to-day. 


LIVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 


101 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


PEET’S INVISIBLE EYE 


is visible only when you are 

dressing ; invisible after the hook 

is fastened. ‘Takes the place of silk loops; 
holds securely ; makes a flat seam; links com- 
fort to safety. Ideal for plackets. ‘Two dozen 
Eyes, 5 cents; with Hooks, 10 cents—white or 
black. At all stores, or sent by mail, prepaid. 





end Summer. Small Turn-Over Collars. 12 etlyves catalogued. Stamped oa 
asvwrted colors Pure Linen. Price of above or any other (prepald) luc.. 6 for 


bie. Pastdye Cortlcelll Silke for these designs, Se. each pattern. Send for 


particulars about LEMSUNS IN EMBROIDERY BY MAI 
HOME NEKVLEWORK CO., 55 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 


Industrial revolution. 


Art and architecture. 





as shown by Scott and Bulwer. In the 
mid-century, as shown by Thackeray and 
Dickens. ‘Social reforms in fiction, as 
shown by Dickens, Besant, George Eliot, 
and Mrs. Humphry Ward. The renais- 
sance of English poetry, as shown by 
Scott, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Coleridge 
and Wordsworth. 
History of trade 
unionism. Thomas Carlyle. The Army 
and avy John Ruskin. Alfred Austin. 
Modern English celebrities. 
George Frederick 
Watt, William Holman Hunt, John Ever- 
ett Millais, pune Jone Alma-Tadema, 
William Morris. Four famous portrait 
painters and the beauties bequeathed by 
the brushes of Lawrence, Rooney, Hopp- 
ner and Opie. The English art of Con- 
stable, Turner and Landseer. The Ken- 
sington Modem School of Art. The 
Royal Academy. The great historical 
anher Sir Frederick Leighton, Alma- 
adema. 


The London stage and its noted players. 


London’s musical measures. London as 
a great commercial centre. The London 
slums and the Salvation Army. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Robert and Eliza- 


beth Barrett Browning. William Morris 
—the modern Chaucer. Algernon Swin- 
burne—the great lyric poet. Matthew 
Arnold and the critics. Four leaders of 


thought. Darwin, Spencer, Huxley and 
Mil). Two historical writers: Froude 


and McCarthy. 


Late literary lions of 
London. 


The great London papers and periodicals. 


London’s illustrators, etchers and carica- 
turists. Transplanted Americans in Lon- 
don’s literary, artistic and social circles. 
Realism in England. 


The English Government of to-day as de- 


veloped from the Great Charter. Eng- 
land's colonial policy, her conquests and 
possessions. The whys and wherefores 
of an Anglo-American Alliance. The 
commercial and political possibilities of 
the Nicaragua Canal. Great inventions 
and their effect upon the industnial life of 
the people. Great English scientists and 
their work. Comparison of English liter- 
ature of to-day and that of Shakspere’s 
time. Social transformation of the Vic- 
torian Age. 


Garment Fastener 


. sews on in place of hooks 
is and eyes, etc. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, See that our trade-mark, 


“HEAR IT SNAP!” 


fs on every card. You will then have the original and 
genuine ; the bestin finish and quality. Send dealer's name 
and 2-cent stamp for samples. Send 6 cents for trial set. 
THE RALL AND SOCKET MFQ@. CO., 68 
Essex Sirvet, Boston, Mass., makers of 
Snap Fasteners of every kind 
for evéry purpose 
PORTER BROTHERS & CO. 
Selling Agents 
78-80 Worth St., - New York 
GS Essex St., - Boston, Mass. 


@eCLINTON SAFETY PIN: 
GC BD 


For Years the Standard of 
Comparison for Safety Pins 
NO OTHER “JUST AS GOOD,” 


pecially tempered wire, does not bend; 
etrat guarded coil, cannot 
e sizes, from inch to 44 
ind black enamel Send & 
nton Safety Pins and let them 
r superiority 


ECO. WATERBURY, CONN. 








The American Curling Iron Heater 


A SCIENTIFIC WONDER REVOLVING 
SELF-EXTINGUISHING 
No Smut 
NoSmel] 
Clean 
Compact 





Indispensable at home, in stateroom, Pullman or hotel. Never 
out of order, will lasta lifetime, ready in a second; quick, even 
heat entire lenyth of any curling iron. Heater and alcohol reser- 
volr, nicely nickeled, in a neat. ase, mailed to any address fur 
$1.00. Money refunded if net satisfactory. Address, 


STIMPSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston Mass., U.S.A. 
Room 44-D. Agents Wanted. 
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* THE MOST EASILY ATTACHED 
DRESS STIFFENING 


A Waist can be boned with 
WARREN’S FEATHERBONE in 15 minutes 


~ and easily too.. You simply place the featherbone attachment on the bed of 
£. the machine to hold bone in place, and stitch the Featherbone right into seam. 
The reason why the best dressmakers and tailors have adopted this 
successor to their old time favorite—whalebone—is, that they are sure of 
perfect and lasting satisfaction in a Featherboned gown. 
There is something more than economy of time too—economy of bone. 
You buy of your dealer just as much bone as you want, from a stay’s length to 
a box holding a coil of twelve yards. 
Full instructions in Featherboning given free at our parlors where an 
attractive display of spring models is now on exhibition. 


wT DP » 
e — OT yy Me ‘ 5 
. ; i ‘ if fj Y Yy 4 7 
1 5 . . 7 i Pe 


The stock foundations which tk, was — « YY, oF we brought out last year and 
sold by the hundreds of oe : ae 7 omar are as @ ands, are destined to be even 
more popular this year. ZN Vee eR LNA have new shapes and styles in § 


the frames, which may ee me covered ie the purchaser to g« 
o> 


suit herself. Only one Allustra tion of draped stock is given here, but we show many 
others in our new booklet, ‘‘ Some we New Stocks,’ which will be promptly mailed FREE 
from Three Oaks. Stock foun dations may be purchased of all dry goods dealers. 


a WARREN FEATHERBONE COMPANY, Main Office and Main Factory, Three Oaks, pene 


898 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 704 Marshall Field Annex Bldg., Chicago 


Branch Factories—Chicago, Ill., Porter, Ind., 
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POPULAR MUSIC HITS 
Nathing better in Of MOD) 2a ANE BYE 


Popular Music a RISTIC: 


25 Cents 


for any one 


Any SIX for 


$1.00 
Postpaid 
If music is not satis- 


factory, money 
returned. 
















































The cut repri sented here | 
isa fac simile of “Clorinda” 
title page, the greatest 
marvh two-step aloce 


«Creole Belles.” 


“ Clorinda.” march two-step ; “* La Zarre”™ (waltz) by H 
by Haines. Sure to please B. Blanke. A most delight- 


“Creole Belles,” the most ful piece of music, well writ 









popular musical craze in| _ ten, catchy, melodious. 

America. By ]. B. Lampe. “Isis,” an Egyptian inter- 
* Dreamy Eyes.” the latest mezzo on the order of 

march two-step by the com- | * Salome." 

poser of ** Creole Belles.” “Hearts are Trump,” 
“When Knighthood Was march. Arrangement easy 

in Flower “—most popular but very brilliant. 

waltzes in America to-day. | ** Mistress Nell” waltzes by 
*Flipity Flep,” march two- | L. W. Gustin. Beautiful in 

step. Catchy—Justa little bit melody and rythm, 

of rag—You will like it. | **New England's Finest.” 
*A Lady of Quality” A straight 6-8 march by 

waltzes, sweet melody, ex- H. L. Clarke. A most inspir- 

cellent harmony, fascinating, ing piece of music. 

easy composition. Sure to | “Dance of the Brownles.” 

please. Certainly a catchy bit of 
“The Daughter of the |= music —the most popular 

Regiment,” march two- character dance in 

step in 6-8 time, very catchy. | America. 

SONGS YOU WILL LIKE 


‘The Saint and the Sinner."" A semi-sacred song with a beau 
tiful story and grand melody. “Creole Belles *’ song lyrics. A set 
of words worthy of this popularmelody. ’Tls Youl Love.”” A 
ood solid waltz song. ** She Lives in Alabama.’’ A popular ballad 
of unusual merit. ** When I Gaze into Your Eyes. *’ An idealistic 
love song. “Sweet Morning Glory.”’ A charming ballad onan ever 
beautiful subject. We are confident that every one of the pieces 
listed will be sure to please. Thisis only a partial list of our publi 
cations. Our beautifully illustrated catalogue aent FREE on application 


TheWhitney-Warner Publishing Co.,21 Rowland St., Detroit, Mich. 


Crayon, Pastel, Water ' 
Colors and Minlatures Taught by Mail 
Private, personal instruction and criticism, rene all pro- 
fessional or amateur training. Diplomas issued. Positions 


secured. State your wants definitely, when writing for free, 
illustrated prospectus. 


American School of Art and Photography 
Incorporated Box 2007, Scranton, Pa. 


“DO NOT STAMMER 


YOU CAN BE CURED.’’ 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Semin- 
ary, Waynesboro, Va., was cured by 
br. Johnston after stammering fifty 
ears. Have cured hundreds of others. 
nd for new 80-page book. E. 8. John- 
ston, Preeident and Founder, Phila 
delphia Institute for 


Stammerers, 1038 
18th YEAR | & 1043 Spring Garden 
St., Phifadelphia, Pa. 


CRAYON PORTRAITURE 
TAUGHT BY MAIL (12 lessons) enabling you 


your own home. FIRST LESSON and 8x10 litho- 

graph reproduction of finished 11x14 crayon original 

FREE with beautifully illustrated art booklet con- 

taining full information and testimonials. 

Write to-day. 
UNIVERAITY ART SCHOOL, 

800 Atwood Bullding, CHICAGO, ILL. 

There is large demand for this work. 































CLASS PINS *, #'¢ 

with any 4 
letters or figures and one or two colors 
of enamel, sterling silver, 25c. each; 
$2.50 a doz. Silver plated, 10c, each; 
$1.00 a doz. Special designs in pins 
or badges made for any class or society at reasonable 
prices. Send design for estimates. Catalogue free. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS, Rochester 46, N. Y. 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. OQ. Pratt, Mgr. 
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By CAROLYN HALSTED 


STUDY OF THE LANGUAGES 


The academic side of college life rep- 
resents the real reason of the student’s 
presence at the Alma Mater of her choice, 
her pursuit of knowledge ceasing only 
with the possession of the coveted de- 
gree. In her freshman year she _ is 
allowed little selection of studies as a 
sophomore she begins to elect her favor- 
ites. Let her reach the dignity of an up- 
per classman, however, and she has things 
pretty much her own way. 

Language study invariably attracts the 
feminine collegian, and for this reason, 


this need. Women will again study 
Greek as Lady Jane Grey did.” 

Smith dips into modern Greek, too, 
studying it as a living language by 
grammar-analysis, reading and conversa- 
tion and aiming to trace the life of the 
Greek language from the classical period 
to the present time. Greek archeology 
is taken up, the vases, the architecture, 
sculpture, terra cottas, small bronzes, 
gems and coins observed from original 
antiquities, casts and photographs. Vas- 
sar’s Hellenic Society and Smith’s Greek 





READING ROOM IN TAYLOR HALL, BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


as well as that it is the basic principle in 
all study, the departments for both mod- 
ern tongues and the ancient are every- 
where particularly good. Vassar and 
Smith are notably strong in Greek and 
English. When in America, Matthew 
Arnold observed this fact as to Greek 
and was led to remark: “ We may trust 
to the instinct of self-preservation in hu- 
manity for keeping Greek as part of our 
own culture. Greek will be increasingly 
studied as men increasingly feel the need 
in them for beauty and how powerfully 
Greek art and Greek literature can serve 


Club, or Sigma Epsilon, introduce the so- 
cial note. 

It was Smith's Greek department that 
gave in the original a beautiful and art- 
istic interpretation of the poetic drama 
Electra, by Sophocles, as: senior dramat- 
ics in 1889, before Vassar’s famous 
Greek play, Antigone, by the same 
author. So fine were both these pre- 
sentations that Greek scholars and 
critics from all sides came to witness the 
unusual event of college girls in the réles 
of ancient Greeks. 

The modern languages are especially 


attractive at the Woman’s College of Bal- 
timore, where, after requiring familiarity 
with the vocabulary and idioms, the pro- 
fessors lay stress on the literature, aim- 
ing to develop in the student the fac- 
ulty of seeing life from the point of 
view of those whose traditions and sur- 
roundings are different from her own. 
The departments or clubs formed in con- 
nection with them lighten the severe and 
steady stress of work by the study and 
production of drama in French and Ger- 
man, when the outside world comes to 
enjoy the careful, often jolly perform- 
ances. 

At some of the colleges the foreign 
correspondence idea is introduced, per- 
sonal letters passing between the young 
collegian and her correspondent in Spain, 
Italy or other distant country. To pro- 
mote as much interest as possible and in- 
sure regular interchange of letters, a 
young gentleman anxious to perfect his 
English is usually allotted to her, and the 
frequent arrival of missives bearing the 
foreign postmark calls forth.constant chaf- 
fing and fun from the recipient’s chums. 
Since the war with Spain and the acqui- 
sition of certain of her former possess- 
ions, the Spanish language has become a 
favorite with college girls both for pleas- 
ure and for practical purposes. 

Bryn Mawr undergraduates choose 
their major and minor courses with 
reference to subsequent work for the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree conferred. 
English being a most popular graduate 
branch, much is made of it during 
the college career, and the lectures in the 
major department have a reputation of 
theirown. Old English comes in for its 
share of attention, and the girls test their 
mettle in the debating clubs. 

The course in journalism at Mount 
Holyoke is a practical example of what is 
being touched on in the way of English, 
proving decidedly more interesting to the 
alert student with her way to make in the 
world, than the development of rhetorical 
theory on the principles of argumenta- 
tion. The girls are taught the various 
stages, imagining themselves reporters 
and making copy for the daily papers, 
trying the different styles of the sensa- 
tional, colloquial or editorial, giving atten- 
tion to paragraph writing and news items. 

ey pass on to magazine work, such as 


bits of criticism, essays, descriptions and 


fiction, book reviews and proof-reading. 
They are taken to inspect neighboring 
newspaper offices, while editors and au- 
thors visit the college, lecturing on the 
subject of the journalistic or literary career 
or giving there own experiences and 
methods. 

The study of English at Wells College 
is supplemented by the Phoenix Literary 
Society, election to which is a recognition 
of special merit, the sophomore being count- 
ed happy who is admitted to the joys of 
Phenix Hall and the special library. 
Good work along special lines constitutes 
the yearly programme, leading the mem- 
bers into many of the highways and by- 
ways of literature ; one year it was certain 
plays of Shakspere, another the modern 


English novel, again, the English poets. | 
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So A Wing Style—21 other styles to select from. 


HE WING PIANO 


We Pay Freight 





Sent on Trial 


No Money in Advance We will send any WING PIANO to any part of 


the United States on trial. We pay freight in 

advance and do not ask for any advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not 
satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in your home, we take tt back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. There is absolutely no risk or 
expense to you. You save from $100 to $200 by buying direct from the manufacturer. 


The Instrumental Attachment mites perfectly the tones of 


the mandolin, guitar, harp, 
zither and banjo. Music written for these instruments, with and without piano 
accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as 
though rendered by a parlor orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has 
been patented by us and it cannot be had in any other piano, although there are 
several imitations of it. 


In 33 Years Over 31,000 Pianos We refer to over 31,000 sati mned, purciasers in 


every part of the Uni ted States ING PIANOS 
are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material, 


ind containing 116 large pages, sent free on request. Every 


a about pianos, ontaining arge pages, sent free on request. L.very- 
A Book of Information one who intends to purchase a piano should have it. Write for it fo-day. 


WING & SON, 7°29 Pye ena ome 


A Corset that Cannot Break 
at the Waist 


It matters not what the style of a corset is or what it is made of, if 
it breaksat the waist line it is rendered uncomfortable and useless. 


The Cresco Corset 


is disconnected in front at the waist line, and has elastic 





wores at each side, so it cannot break at the warst. Suitable for 
any day and all the day. Good to work in, walk in or rest 
in. It is shapely, comfortable and durable, and as it cannot 
break at the waist it is the Cheapest Corset a Lady can buy. 
pebieee the Cresco is not kept de rs it will be sent, pos 
paid r $1, Drab or W hite, Long, Short or Medium 
fenuehy. The next time you bi rset try the Cresco. 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CoO., ~ JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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next O'Sullivan’s 
Och a 


“that takes the jar off the 
spine, that makes walking 
a pleasure, that makes you 
look young and feel young, that is 
both comfortable and economical to 
wear, that is endorsed and recommended 
by all because they’re made of new 
rubber and have merit. 





Try a pair and you'll know what that means 
—beiig made of New Rubber, they’ll wear 
twice as long as the poor heels, that leave 
the dealer a bit more profit, but cost you the 
same, 35 Cents. 





| SOLES, 75 CENTS, and a trifle for attaching 





1 The FAMOUS 


ST. LAWRENCE 
Musical Instruments 


are strictly high grade, guaranteed instruments 
and are designed for the best musicians. 


GUITAR-—Standard size, beautifully 
inlaid around sound hole, top edge 
and down back; edge bound with 
celluloid,’ finger board is fretted ab- 
solutely correct, pearl position dots 

best Ameri an patent heads, im 
proved metal tail piece. Regular 















found in ordinary retail store. Price 64.75. 


MEBIERHOF VIOLIN—Melierhofs Conservatory. 


$10 value. Our Price, $4.20. 

BANJO—38 brackets. ll inch nickel 

rim, wired edge, grooved stretcher 

band, fine calf skin head, hardwoox!| 

neck, ebony pegs, inlaid frets, pearl positions. Net 
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The Social Science Club helps, also, this 
being a debating society. Now that Vas- 
sar and Wellesley have inaugurated inter- 
collegiate debate, discussion and oratory 
have additional impetus among feminine 
collegians. 

Elmira College, the oldest of the North- 
ern seats of learning, which sets as high 
standards as do the colleges for men, 
boasts unusual advantages in the way of 
languages. Voice culture, expression and 
personality are emphasized, this train- 
ing being appreciated by the girls in the 
dramatics always forming so valuable and 
popular a feature in their college career, 
and in the friendly rivalry between the 
two literary societies, Kappa Sigma and 
Phi Mu. 

Rockford College, at Rockford, Illinois, 
one of the few Western colleges of high 
standing exclusively for women, possesses 
a typical Latin department with the ap- 
proved methods of sight reading and 
prose composition, independent investi- 
gation and historical study of Latin liter- 
ature. The odes of Horace always prove 
fascinating for college girls; and Cicero, 
the orator, is helpful to their own aspira- 
tions in oratory and debate. With the 
study of French and German, facility in 
speaking is aimed at, the language of the 
classroom always being that of the de- 
partment, while at the French and Ger- 
man tables the conversation must be in 
the original tongue, a rule which causes 
much merriment through the mistakes 
and struggles of the beginners. Class 
jokes and grinds crop up continually with 
the study of foreign languages, where a 
too literal translation or a word mispro- 
nounced gives a ludicrous turn to the 


Antiseptic and beautifying. 
Sweetens the breath. url- 
fies the mouth. Whitens 
cleans the teeth. Hardens 
and bleeding gums. An aid 
health. A standard 
dentifrice. Endorsed by dentists. 
At druggists, 25c. 


Graves’ Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, IIL 


BOTTLE 
EE 


TRIAL 
FR 


and 
soft 


to zood 


Pow PLEXION 


POWDER. 


‘-BEAUTIFIES WITHOUT INJURY 


Made of purest materials. Contains no 
lead, arsenic, lime or anything else 
peeueus or injurious. The wooden 
ox preserves the delicate perfume. 
Sold everywhere. 
Full Size Box Sent on Receipt of 50c. 
J. A. Pozzoni Co., Chieago, Ill. 








lesson. 

At the numerous Southern colleges, of 
which Randolph-Macon Woman's Col- 
lege, at Lynchburg, Virginia, takes the 


Stradivarius model, full ebony trimmed, rich amber 
or dark fred, fine bow with It free. Retailers charge 
; $15.00 for such an instrument. Our Price, $4.90. 


Send No Money \s ship c. 0. D. sub. 


ject to examination at 
express office, the mone 





Built anticipating 7 
satisfied with nothing 3s 
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to be paid to the express 
agent when the instrument {s found entirely satisfactory. 


Write for FREE Catalogue of Musical 
Instruments and sundries of all kinds. 


SUTCLIFFE & CQ., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Wear GILBERT’S HEEL CUSHIONS 


~ comfortable Takes 

and vibration, Savesthe nerves. Better and cheaper than 

rubber heels. Physicians endorse them. Made ofcork and 

felt. Worn inside heel of shoe, felt down. Don't . 
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better fitting shoes 4 inch 25c., 44 inch 35c., linch 5 
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oe Store 
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19 Elm Street, 


Newest Creations 


Exquisite cofffures, stylish pompa- 
dours ; the very latest curls, waves, | 
switches, toupees, etc. Medina's 
hair goods are all made from the fin- 
‘est French cut.hymanhalr. No Chi- 
nese hair, or halr of second quality. 


Write for Catalogue 


and give description of what you 
want, with sample of shade desired. 
All goods sent on suppres al; if.sat- 
isfactory, remit; erwise return 
the goods. 


JOHN MEDINA 


(Estadlished 1855) 
$1 Temple Place, BOSTON 








lead, perhaps there is good reason for 
the languages being so popular, as the 
Southern girl comes by direct heredity to 
her love for other speech beside her 
own. The course here introduces the 
students to German life and thought as 
well as the idiomatic use of the vocabu- 
lary. The senior studies the German 
authors whose works have become German 
classics, Schiller, Lessing and Goethe, and 
also investigates for herself the most 
recent literary movement in Germany and 
the radical differences between the storm 
and stress movement of the eighteenth 
century, and the naturalistic revolt of the 
present, with Franke’s Socal Forces in 
German Literature to stimulate her 
curlosity. 

It is natural that French should be a 
strong point at Newcomb College of Fu- 
lane University, in New Orleans, for it is 
the language still seen and heard so con- 
spicuously in that quaint city of tradition 
and romance, and a girl is sure to find a 
thorough knowledge of it both practical 
and pleasing. The freshman is put through 
a course of conversation, dictation and 
grammar, the advanced classes enjoying 
the French authors, with their charm of 





HIGHEST ARTISTIC CREATION % 
Are you considering the purchase of a piano ? a 

position will prove more entertaining = 
vuuhave had. Catalog and full in- & 
formation free on application. rf 7 
2 THE PACKARD COMPANY 
. P.O. Box C Fort Wayne, Indiana <@ 
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Elastic Stockings. 


PATENT SEAMLESS HEEL. 


Quickly cure Leg eounes Varicose | 
Veins, Uicers, Weak and Swollen Joints, 
Inflamed and Rheumatic Conditions. 

We weave them to Pond measure, of new elastic 
(made by us), and sell and ship direct from the 
looms to you at manufacturers’ prices. 


Our Stockings are peculiar in this— 
they FIT and WEAR WELL. 


Send for Catalogue with directions for self- 
measuring, prices, etc. s 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 27 Alley Block, LYNN, MASS. 





» Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


Have you seen one? It is up to date. 
Uhink of it, everything within reach. 
No heavy trays, but light, smooth 
lrawers. Holdsas much and costs 
no more than a good box trunk. 
» Hand riveted, almost indestruct- 
ible. Once tried, always recom- 
mended. SentC.O. D. privilege 
J examination. 2c stamp for catalog. 
F. A. STALLMAN 

10 W. Spring Street, Columbus, 0. 


T should be your dealer's pleasure t 
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BROWN, DU RRE LL & CO., 
103 Kingston Street, - Boston, Mass. 


‘‘ Standard of Highest Merit.’’ 


FISCaER 


PIANOS 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other piano possesses. 


Over 


110,000 















BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for cata- 
logue, terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
164 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















Can't Lose Your Chatelaine Bag 


If you wear 


THE ONLY 
CHATELAINE 
HOOK 


Price, postpaid, 50c. 
When attached to the belt, 
the Hook and Chain are 
securely locked. Neither 
hook or bag can be lost or 
taken off except at will of 
wearer. Finished to match 
any chatelaine bag. Mone 
refunded if not. satisfied. 
Our 1902 Spring Catalogue 
of latest ideas in Jewelry and Silverware will be mailed 
on request. It’s our handsomest production. 


CROSBY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Manufacturing Jewelers and Silversmiths, 
_Doyt. a8, 


598 BROADWAY, NEV YORK. 
‘YOU DYE IN 
30 MINUTES =e aint tiem tee: 
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style, Jules Lemaitre, Alfred de Musset, 
Rostand and others, memorizing their 
prose and verse. 

The fine normal and industrial depart- 
ments of Winthrop College, in Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, make English more help- 
ful on the whole, though the undergradu- 
ates who are preparing for special work 
in teaching take advantage of the courses 
offered in the other languages. The 
training in the model school connected 
with this college, including the kindergar- 
ten, gives the practical experience missed 
in most of the other institutions of the 
higher learning, enabling the students to 
manage as well as to teach classes, an 
: advantage that cannot be overestimated. 

Wesleyan Female College, at Macon, 
Georgia, established upon the plan of a 
regular college for women in 1836, before 
Elmira or Vassar were even in embryo, 
offers such attractive junior and senior 
electives in Greek and Latin that the 
| underclassmen choose to face the earlier 
drudgery in order to profit by the study 
of Greek oratory as exemplified in Demos. 
thenes and Lysias, or the lectures setting 
forth the developmentof philosophy among 
! the Romans. The examinations, known 

in college vernacular as “ mid-years,” 
| coming after the Winter holidays and 
dividing the college year into two seme- 
sters, test the knowledge and capacity 
of the undergraduate, sending her either 
‘on her way rejoicing or in the depths 
of youthful despair. To the senior this 
is the final trial, for if she passes, she 
has only to stand well in class for the 
second semester to gain her degree. 

The big co-educational universities 
with their two or three thousand students 
are able to furnish an immense variety in 
courses. The University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor, which may be regarded as 
typical, not only gives the usual Greek 
and Latin, French, German, Spanish and 
Italian, but includes Hebrew, Sanskrit, 
Assyrian, Arabic, Aramaic, Syriac, Ethi- 
opic, Gothic and Scandinavian, with such 
a range in English as leaves nothing more 
to the imagination, from the principles of 
linguistic science to spoken English, with 
special reference to American English. 
A study is made of colloquial English as 
distinguished from that of books and ar- 
tificial speech. 

The Recorder of Faculties at the Uni- 
versity of California states that a major- 
ity of the women students elect their 
subjects on the literary side, that the 
average of their grades of scholarship 
is higher than that of the men, and a 
larger proportion of the regular students 
among the girls than among the men re- 
main to graduate. This is one of the 
few Universities where the Chinese and 
Japanese languages and literatures can 
be studied, these embracing Kuanhua, 
the language spoken by the officials and 
four-fifths of the population of China; 
Wen-li, the classical written language of 
China and Japan; and Cantonese, the 
dialect of the Chinese who emigrate to 

| America. 
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Mrs. McKinley 's 
Letter 
fx fe: a eccotin 


' Geod-Bys to All, Good- pre - the title of a beautiful 
song, words and music by J Reginald MacEachron, 
Marvin Publishing Company, Detroit. 

The composition is of rare excellence, both words and 
music. It was su ete by and the theme is based upon 
the last words of te Presid ident McKinley, and the 
refrain introduces a total of the late President’s favorite 
hymn, ‘‘ Nearer, My God to Thee.’”’ The first stanza reads: 


‘* Nearer, My God, to Thee, How beautiful to know 
ee when our souls have passed away it is to Him we go, 
pon a sno it pillow lay a man with dimming eye. 
w Maiting for the end to come to bid his friends good-bye 
While others wept in sorrow, he smiled a peaceful sm ie: 
And ene of his future home, he murmurs all the while. 
* Nearer, 70d, to Thee,’ ‘ Thy will be done,’ 
‘itis His in not mine,’* * etc. , 


ae uae ehas is fre harmonies, and is suitable for patlor 
le page is embellished with carnations, 
the ae Be ye s favorite flower. 
If not obtainable at music stores, we will send, post- 
paid, for 28 cents. 


C. W. MARVIN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
24 Marvin Balking: Detroit, Mich. 
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Cc 


MANY ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine clo th 
and exactly resemble linen goods. Turn-down collars 
are reversible and wive double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 
viled, discard. Ten collars or five pairs 


25e«. By mall, 80c. Send 6c. in nero 
sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. S, Boston. 


When s« 
of cuffs, 
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and ao Days Free Trial to any person 
in U. S. or Canada. Not a cent depostt 
required on our Bicycles in advance. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 


1900 & '@1 Models, best makes, $7 to Sil 


500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
(#) all makes and models, good as new, $8 
A to @8. Great Factory Clearing Sale at 
half factory cost. Tires, equipment and 
sundries, all kinds, half regular prices. 
EARN A BICYCLE 
e distributing 1000 catalogues on our new plan 
‘A RIDER AGENT In cach town can make mong 
fast on our wonderful 1902 proposition. Write at 
once for lowest net prices to agents and our 


apecial offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 24K, Chicago, Ill. 




































We make immense quantities, buy 
materials economicallyand are thus 
able to sell Radcliffe Shoes at a 
dollar less than you would expect. 


They are $2.50 a pair in all styles. 


Radcliffe Shoes for women are 
really high grade shoes, such as 
are sold for $3.50 everywhere. 


Save the dollar. 


Women who wear 
them are never done 
wondering over the com- 
bination of style, comfort, 
quality and economy in 


Radcliffe 


Shoes for Women 


$2.50 


The style illustrated is a patent leather fox 
polish made in imitation turn edge on the 








University last with a black kid or box kid 
top, and with either French heel or Military. 
Should your dealer not have Radcliffe 
Shoes send us his name and we will tell 
you who does and send you a book showing 


Radcliffe styles. 


THE RADCLIFFE 
SHOE CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
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FACE | 


in Exquisite Toile 


> S 4 Noroarify ’ 
f Used Once 
WILL ALWAYS BE CON- 
TINUED, THE: RESULT 
Is SO GRATIFYING. 


It gives beauty of complexion 

to every woman. [t softens and 

preserves, freshens and bean- 

tiles, Avold substitates. 

Ficah, White, Pink, Cream Tinta, 50c. per box. Of Drruy by w 
BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 

125 Kingston Street Boston, Maas. 
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LUNCH CLUBS 
in various cities 
have started and 
have ended, in the past few years. Some 
have failed to be self-supporting, or have 
been forced out of existence because large 
public lunch rooms have opened where 
food is offered at moderate prices and 
private clubs could not compete for lack 
of capital. “The Noonday Rest, in Bos- 
ton, was one of the most successful and 
long-lived in our city,” said a Boston 
young woman to the writer recently. 
“It has now been copied by the public 
restaurants. The promoters of the former 
pleasant lunch rooms try to feel comforted 
in the thought that their example has re- 
sulted in the establishment of restaurants 
for women, where neat counters, good 
food, comfortable reading and resting 
rooms are provided, yet they cannot help 
regretting the loss of a certain sort of 
personal influence over the girls, and the 
girls themselves miss the friendly inter- 
course which they cannot find in an en- 
terprise which is not codperative.” 

There are lunch clubs in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Alleghany, Pa., and a few other cities, 
under the auspices of the Working Girls’ 
Association. Chicago would seem to 
bear away the palm for prosperous lunch 
clubs. The Stenographers’, the Ogontz, 
the Ursula, the Klio, and the Noonday 
Rest, in that city, prove what may be 
done by codperation and good manage- 
ment. Ina talk with two Chicago women 
I gleaned recently some interesting facts. 
The Ogontz and the Ursula are typical 
Chicago clubs. These were formed about 
ten years ago. ‘ Our club was the first,” 
said the Ogontz graduate with pride. 
‘The club was started by the Ogontz 
Alumni in Chicago. Our rooms are in 
the printing district. We have a mem- 
bership of two hundred and a waiting list 
of thirty. The membership is limited, 
and in that way there is more opportunity 
for a personal acquaintance with and in- 
terest in the girls. We feel that the club 
spirit is of great value. We have three 
large rooms—a reading room, lunch room 
and kitchen. The first is comfortably 
furnished and has a circulating library. 
In the lunch room there are small tables 
and a long counter. On entering one 
finds at the door an Ogontz member. To 
her is presented the membership ticket, 
and to her is paid the account on leaving. 
The monthly dues are twenty cents, a 
guest fee is five cents. For twelve cents 
a girl can get an ample luncheon, but our 
menu admits of a fair luncheon at smaller 
rates. Many girls bring their lunch and 
buy only tea or coffee. In the lunch 
room is a large semicircular table where 


( talks are given during the lunch hour, on 


BY PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD 






travel, current topics from magazines. 
etc. These talks are very popular. Our 
club has classes in French and in embroid- 
ery. Entertainments are given once a 
month. There is an emergency fund for 
girls who are ill or out of work. Our 
members elect their own officers. The 
executive committee has nine Ogontz 
members and seven self-supporting.” 

“ The Ursula Lunch Club, of Chicago, 
has four hundred members and an aver- 
age daily attendance of three hundred 
and fifty,” said one of the officers. ‘ The 
club was started by the Kirkland School 
Association. We have the entire seventh 
floor at 64 Wabash Avenue. Any work- 
ing girl can join our club. The second 
vice-president and four managers are 
working girls. The membership fee is 
twenty-five cents a month. We have a 
large reading room with a circulating 
library of 1,000 volumes. Lunch is 
served from 11 A. M.to 2 P.M. Our 
rooms are open from 9 A. M. to 6.30 
P. M. Once a month an afternoon tea is 
given, and there are always holiday 
parties of some kind. We have a Sum- 
mer vacation house in the country and a 
benefit fund for girls who are ill. What 
are the prices for our lunch? For three 
cents one may have either tea or coffee 
with sugar and cream ; for the same price 
bread and butter, or cold meat; for five 
cents a choice of soup, stew, vegetable, 
pudding, pie, fruit or ice cream; for te 
cents roast meat with potatoes.” 


A PLEASANT LUNCH ROOM IN A 
downtown district of New York City has 
been opened by the Association of Busi- 
ness Women. The scheme is compara- 
tively new. The rooms are attractive 
and comfortable. Pictures and plants 
add to their cheerful aspect. In time it 
is hoped that there may be a large circu- 
lating library. A good lunch is served 
at a moderate price, and at the lunch 
hour the scene is a busy and bright one. 
The expenses of the club must be met 
chiefly by the receipts from the lunch- 
room, and it is desirable that there 
should be an increased membership. 
Business women and girls who may not 
know of the advantages of this Associa- 
tion would do well to join. Lectures and 
evening entertainments add to the socia- 
bility among the members. An impor- 
tant feature is the employment bureau 
through which women find positions. 


MINIATURE PAINTING IS HAVING 
such a decided vogue that artists are 
turning their attention to this profitable 
and exquisite line of work. The women 
artists find this a special field for their 
talents, inasmuch as it requires the deli- 


cacy of touch in which women can excel. 
Among the women who have shown fine 
examples of work in recent exhibitions 
may be mentioned Miss Lydia Field Em- 
met, of New York City, who is a young 
artist but has already made a mark for 
herself in portrait painting and is partic- 
ularly successful with miniatures of chil- 
dren. Her “ Portrait Group” of four 
children, her miniature called ‘“ The Broth- 
ers,” and another, “The Boy in Blue,” 
are careful and clever studies. The 
latter is a full-length of a handsome boy, 
dressed in pale gray-blue, and holding in 
his arms a pet rabbit. The background 
isa gray wall with a branch of conven- 
tional white flowers across it. Miss 
Laura Coombs Hills, of Boston, showed 
an attractive portrait of Persis Blair, a 
charming blue-eyed little girl, seated ona 
green sofa and wearing a quaint, old- 
fashioned fancy dress of pink flowered 
silk, with low-necked, pointed bodice and 
half sleeves. Her auburn hair is tied 
with a pink ribbon, and a heavy curl falls 
forward over her shoulder. A_ coral 
necklace is around her neck. Her dainty 
feet, in slippers with big white rosettes, 
peep out beneath the skirt. The back- 
ground of this delightful picture suggests 
blue-green tapestry. On the sofa is an 
orange-colored cushion and one of pale- 
green. Another portrait by this artist is 
of Miss Madeline Davis. The color- 
scheme is yellow, the gown, the back- 
ground, and the rose in the brown hair 
being yellow. Clara F. Howard is es- 
pecially clever in miniatures of men. Two 
examples of her skill are portraits of 
Gen. J. W. M. Appleton, and Cadet L. T., 
of West Point. 


A YOUNG MINIATURE PAINTER WHO 
bids fair to win remarkable distinction is 
Miss Anna West Shaw, of St. Louis. 
She has studied in Paris and London and 
while in London painted a portrait of 
Lady Clarke. Her success with this pot- 
trait and the interest shown in her by 
Lady Clarke have led to having the honor 
of receiving an order to paint a miniature 
of Queen Alexandra, as Lady Clarke is 
the wife of Sir Stanley Clarke, Equerry 
to King Edward VII. Among other 
portraits by this youthful artist are those 
of several American women. An exceed- 
ingly graceful half-length of Mrs. Fred- 
erick Neilson, of New York, represents 
her in evening dress. An oval_ portrait 
of Mrs. Arthur Kemp is a careful study 
of the rich brunette beauty of the original. 
She wears a low-necked gown. Her 
graceful shoulders, the stately poise of the 
head, with its masses of dark hair, are 
characteristically portrayed by the artist. 
Miss May, of Washington, and Miss 
Mary Stone Field, of New York, are 
others who have sat for Miss Shaw. The 
youthful artist has been the recipient of 
much attention in London. She is a 
great-grand niece of Benjamin West, the 
famous painter, and the talent of that 
artist has descended, after several gener- 
ations, to this young girl, who is but 
twenty years of age. Miss Shaw is a 
small brunette, with a bright, interesting 
face and pleasant manner. 
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) stitched satin bands ; 
laid with feather-edyed 
braid ; 


gradt nee p Pees ee old rose are embroidered 
lined and stiffened oe a N 

x ; ce oO. 
Silk Waist. 4492 D, $8.98 


4842 D, $2.98 
S< Made ' 
) taffeta silkin black, 


r J J . ' ant ) 

old rose, light or >. * ay y i . accordion-plaited ruf- 
; royal blue; sleeves, “ehh | a ate P fles of taffeta silk and 
S front and hat k of i ; ' | ek te , entirely covered with 
waist trimmed with ae > ‘A =) AN ate rows of silk ribbon 
J clusters of pin- im : / r ruching ; drop skirt of 
) tu king; front over i black lusterine with ac- 
) ac W ith eee ns ; A ~ cordion-plaited ruffle. 

) ane hinishead with f 

cam erous silk set Send $1.00 
overed buttons: tt fr OE el Oe and any one of the 

Y fitted lining; de- above deacethed gar- 

) tachable collar; ments will be for- 


)) new style sleeves. 
8 Drop Skirt, 


4430 D, $2.98 
Iadies’ 


of a 


Meridenskirting in 


black ornavy blue; 
is trimmed with nu- 
merous rows of 
cording; has y _ * 
ee — — 
strapped scams, a] eat f 
inverted plaited GS ents 0 1) Ck SO Mie ek SY 
back; drop skirt JHRBRBIRIII 0) RS 


eet erine with 
deep 
dion plaite 1 
flounce. 
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GROSSMAN’S FASHION CATALOGUE No. 53 


Portraying all the newest effects in Silk Waist, No 


WAISTS, CAPES, "+ » 54.98 
ACKETS, RAGLANS, PETTICOATS, Etc. » SE) A waist 2 - 62 D, $4.98 


Now Ready; Mailed Free for the asking, silk in black, light blue or 
c 

































Suit No. 4030 D, $7.98 old rose; front trimmed with 


| ‘ pintucking and elaborately 
costume of a very fine quality all-wool embroidered, back of 
loth in black, navy blue, brown or waisttrimmed with plaits 


collar, opens in back, fit- 
ted lining. The black is 
embroidered in black, 
while the light blue and 


in- 


flare sleeves and 


Beautiful drop skirt of 
black Brussels netting 
and trimmed with two 


of a very fine 


























warded to your 
nearest express 
office C. O. D. 
with privilege 
ofexamination 
for balance 
and charges. 


drop skirt 
fine quality 


ICCOF- 


4430D 
$2.98) 





Agents wanted; write to-day and 
state experience 


ARD B. GROSSMAN if. 





WA ARD -172 STATE ST. CHICAGO ~ 
THE CREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 


| 














anteed, 
freight charges both ways. 
of buggies, surreys, phzwtons, 


As 


Write 
THE COL eee CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO. 
ST. 





“LEWIS 


4 UNION SUI 


(GENERAL 
CORBIN says: 











TT, ek 


‘ | am very much pleased with the goods of the I ewis Knitting Company. 
fet of any of which | have knowledge.’ 


| FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Coolest in Hot Weather beans pf tne filmy yet serviceable 


cellular structure of the weave gives an abundance of air on the body. The readiness with 
which the perspiration passes from the skin, through the 


They are the 


ace Kuit, keeps one cool and refreshed. No “ sticki- 
ness,” V ery elastic, con- forming readily to the 
body, and thus fits per- @ fectly. This medium priced 
underwear is superior to any i kind, at any price, for Sum- 





We recommend it especially for durability, 


mer wear. 
SAMPL_ES of Lace Knit and our matchless full fashioned underwear fabrics FREE. We will . 
‘ i catalogue and self-measurement blanks to any address, and guarantee satisfactory results. | X 
If your_dealer does not handle the Lewis goods and you pre fer to » buy of him, send us his name. ‘a 
LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY = =~ _ 180 Main Street, Janesville, Wis. \™ 





Don’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. Write for our catalogue 
and learn about our system of selling direct from factory to 
customer. ‘Two profits are saved to you. Satisfaction is guar-] 
or you can return the purchase and we will pay 
We have the largest assortment 
and other high grade vehicles, 
and other horse accessories, in America. 
to-day. 


as harness 
the 


we 1] 


for catalogue 





No. 
854.20. 


(COLUMBUS, 0. 4020. 


P. 0. Box 772. 


LOUIS, MO., 
PrP. @. 


Park Stanhope. Price 


Write to nearest office. ¥ 
ese ae ee Shipment from Columbus. 


Box 54. ( 


898 























A High Class 
Man-Tailored Waist 


$5 


e Sole, a cloth iar 
proves super n 
style and wears 
much better than 
any other black silk; 
entirely new effect 
formed by entire 
front of soft tucking 
with beautiful heni- 
stitched side plait 
forming the hand- 
somest 


GIBSON 
WAIST 


design. Entirely 

new trimmed sleeve 

to match front, 

ect tailored 

ck. This ts just 

the walst for spring 
wear, 


For Spring OO! 

Wear » 
Made of handsome ; 
uality black Peau 





Every garment made to your own measurements at manu- 
facturers ces, thereby saviug to you the retafler’s 
profits. Tailored ina superior manner. We make a variety 
of styles of Silk Waists, Silk Petticoats, Silk Dress Skirts and 
fancy trimmed Jap Silk Suits. Write for our handsome 
booklet ef new Sestens. 

Every, Garment Guaranteed Perfect. Money re- 
funded {f not entirely satisfactory. Remit by express, P. 0. 
order, bank draft or registered mail. Ere prepaid on all 
orders accompanied by money, or C. O. D., subject to inspec- 
tion, at your expense. Give full and exact measurements. 


ROYAL SILK GARMENT CO. 
228 Fifth Avenue, = = «= = Chicago, Ill. 


Sample Bottle FREE! 


of Nofrils’ pure, delicate and unequaled 


Best in es 
V ylet 


the World. 
LA es f ptional violet frag d 
of excepti e rance an 

MAG elegant quality. 
| end me your name and address 
and I will mail you a sample 
bottle free. I will send you a 


3 oz. Bottle for $1.00 


delivered free—or | oz. bottle for 
50 cents. is 1§ supenor to 
what others would charge you 
from $1.50 to $3.00 an ounce. 
manufacture and sell direct to the 
consumer, and have one of the 
targest laboratories in the world. 
I claim superiority for my prod- 
ucts over those of any other 
American or_ forei makers. 
Write for my Catalogue No. 5 of Toilet Specialties— 
Soaps, Perfumes and Powders. 


R. NOFRILS, “few Vor ety 


MAGIC TUCKER 


IMPROVED 


MOST WONDERFUL INVENTION 
Tucks Velvet, Silks, Woolens, Lawns, 
- without creasing, basting or measuring 


Width of tuck and space between perfectly even and 
uniform. Guaranteed to fit all machines and give perfect 
satisfaction. Makes smallest pin-tuck to the largest tuck. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND SOLD °° !eading dressmakers 



































in past few months. 
rtosen Magic Tuckers at once. Have never used anything 
ey.” MISS & M. VAN COURT, 
rs ee BAR Reed AKING Derr., Bostox Srons, Davenport, lowa. 
Bexands of testimonials like this. Agents 
, Mevery town. Millions will be sold. Secure 
best seller @¥@cr put on the market. Simple, Durable, 
Speedy ; does not break or get out of order. 
Tucker Malled an receipt of €1.00. 


This Tucker to fit Automatic Machine, $1.25. 
MAGIC TUCKER CO., 41 Glenn Buiiding, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
 cisninie a a eee 


BUDDINGTON’S IMPROVED 
DRESS CUTTING MACHINE 


with Dart Attachment. Up to date. Cuts all 
garments. No figuring. Try it at your home for 
$0 days. Lesson sl FREE. Price $5.00. 
Mr. & Mrs. BUDDINGTON, Dept. F, CHICAGO, 
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THE DELINEATOR 


On this page are illustrated the styles con- 


sidered most suitable for 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ 
OUTING SHIRTS 


for which Patterns can be 
had at any of the Butterick 
Salesrooms and Agencies. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO- 


(Limited) 


NIT 


i 









\ 
| 








4991 





4991 


Men’s Plaited Shirt-Waist or Blouse-Shirt to 
be made with or without Permanent Cuffs and a 
Shoulder Support for Suspenders, and with Or- 
orter Length Skirt 
Band and without Skirt. 34 to 50 inches breast 


dinary or S 









i 


4991 


measure, 9 sizes. Price, 1s. or % cents. 





_ Men’s Shirt-Waist or Blouse Shirt. 
inches breast measure, 9 sizes. 


cents. 


Men’s Plaited Shirt-Waist or Blouse Shirt, with 


4990 


rt. 84 to 50 
Price, 1s. or % 


il 





Sr. < 
; rr errr 


US 





or with Waist- 








Raglan Sleeves. 34to 60 inches breast measure 


Q9sizes. Price, 1s, or % cents. 


_ Men's Noe 
ing or Neg- 
ligé Yoke- 
Shirt. Desir- 
able for 
Woollen, 
Silk orWash- 
) able Fabrics. 
34 to Winches 
breast meas- 
ure, 9 sizes. 
Price, 10d. or 
20 cents. 





Men's 


) 4 Yoke-Sh 
. Desirable 





Bay OT 
a ae : °c 
| Ba aoe ; 


ure, 


et 


20 cents. 


Out- 
ing or Negligé 
irt. 

for 
4Woollen, Silk 
Washable 
34 to \F 
inches @& 
breast meas- — 
ifr 9 sizes. 
gf ~=CsPrice, 10d. or 


EGS 


i 


ij 


esi” 












«anmameweWweonauweuweranw nee ana me wie 
ase af re : A A pe i 









ARLINGTON 


Automatic “"dainer” $17 75 





Acme of Sewing Machine Perfection 


Equal of $40.00 or $65.00 Machines. 


The HEAD is of standard, perfect everlasting construction. 
Rews ANYTHING, from silk to coarsest fabrics. The ATTACH- 
BENTS are the most complete and finest made; of high-grade 
steel, beautifull tere oes storing greatest ae of 
work. The STARD I8 BALL BEARING, eliminates all friction. 
and with it fatigue. This means rest to the housekeeper, and in- 
creased earning capacity to the e worker. Easiest ranning 
and almost noweless, TheW OODW ORK is the handsomest made 
—quarter-sawed oak, piano polish. A handsome piece of farnt- 
ture. The AUTOMATIC Lift and Drop Lever permits its opening 
and closing bythe mere touch ofthe hand. A Great Convenience. 


SENT ON THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL $ { 7 75 
GUARANTEED FOR 20 YR8. Price fe. as 
You may order from this advertisement to-day and we will 


refund money {f dissatisfied. Or write for our FREE 
82-page catalog showing all styles and samples of work. 


Other Machines from $11.95 to $25.00, 250,000 sold. 
Write for our Handsome Catalogue. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. A-6, CHICAGO 

























cy Hose Supporter 
TS Assures an 
Erect Carriage 


Entirely independent of 
corset or other support. 
Does not engage corset 
hooks, or interfere with 
a low dip front. 
>> Beautiful, Practical 

~~ Comfortable.  Frille 
<asey so silk elastic, satin band, 
ornamented metal parts 
and Flexo fasteners. 

It makes an elegant 
finish to the under dress 
of every woman of refined 
taste. Made in light blue, 
cardinal, white, black, pink. 


Sells Everywhere—50c. 


or sent direct, same price, if 
you mention dealer. 
Booklet, “‘ Order of the 
Garter,’”’ sent free, tells all 
about supporters for men, 
women and children. 


A. STEIN & CO., 232 Market St., Chicago 
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PNEUMATIC BICYCLES TIRES 
SAVE MONEY AND TROUBLE 














MN? fi 
HW Ae 
Pe arenteo 


| 
\ 
j  ewngi0 
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> F] 
ONLY "3 PER pain § 
'RESS 


ruts OFFER 18 WITHOUT roapverrac quich, EXP! 
PARALLEL AND 18 LIMITED 'PRE PAID wnt nm Catt ACCOMPASES O29 CMLY 
WILL SEND.COD, SUBJECT TO EXAM EU INATION ANYWHERE.NO DEPOSIT REQURED 

© MADE IK ALL SIZES.CATALOGUE FREE WITH KEY TOTS ILLUSTRATION & MECIARCAL CONSTRECTON 


| THE VIM COMPANY, °:7 fire" CHICAGO 
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THE DELINEATOR 
| OUTING SHIRTS (Continaed) 


, Men’s Out- 
ing or Neg- 
ligé Sac 

Shirt, with 
Back-Yoke 
Facing. De- 
sirable for 


7Silk or f 
Washable 
Fabrics. 3% 
to 50 inches 
breast meas- 
ure, 9 sizes. 
Price, 10d. or 

20 cents. 


Boxe. Blouse Shirt 
or Shirt-Waist, with 
edium 





LPL YS ppv bens 
PRO LELLS UPL EVOL ic g + 


The “£M”’ taping carries the weight of 
trousers or skirt from the shoulders, preserv- 
ine the proper poise of the infant figure, and 
allowine the greatest freedom to active 





POLY Y Y p YY an 





children. No weight on armholes or neck; 3693 
no sagging, no getting out of shape. 
The fabric is the firmest cotton; buttons 


stay om and button-holes Stand washing. 
iSc unbleached 


2 Qualities 25c bleached 


FREE TO MOTHERS—If the ‘‘M"’ waists 
are not for sale in your town, send us 
your dealer’s name and 6-cents U.S. 
postage and we will send sample waist, 
25c quality, free. State size wanted. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS, 


632 Bryant Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn, 





ore: Outing or Nég- or without M 
ligé Yoke-Shirt. (To 

made witha Neck-Band 
or Turn-Down Collar 
— - | and Wristbands or Per- 
manent Cuffs.) Ages, 
4 to 16 years, 7 sizes. 
Price, 10d. or 20 cents. 





Wristbands or At- 
tached or Removable 
Cuffs. Ages, 4 to 16 
Xgars, 18 sizes. 

. or 2 cents. 













HAVE YOU TRIED 


“TUXEDO’ 


AND 


ITS LITTLE BROTHER 


“Standwater 


The Two Reliable Shrunk 
Elastic Duck Dress Facings, 
Fast Black and Colored 


The genuine goods 
have name on Sel- 
vage. Look for it. 


THE LEADING DRY GOODS 
DEALERS KEEP THEM 





5896 





56896 | 

Boys’ Blouse-Shirt or Shirt-Waist, with or with- 

out Back Yoke-Facing. Ages, 4 to 16 years, 18 
sizes. Price, 6d. or 15 cents. 





1900 


* Boys’ Blouse Shirt or 
Shirt-Waist, with Back- 
Yoke: to be made with 
Neck-Band and Remov- 
able Standing Collar. 
Ages, 4 to 16_ years, 13 
sizes. Price, 7d. or 15cts. 


{691 1691 







Boy’s Blouse Shirt 
o Sai aie eee 
to ears, 18 s1zes. 
Price, 7s or 15 cents. 





6298 


Boys’ Shirt-Waist, with or without Medium 
High, Turn-Down c 

or Attached or Removable Cuffs. Ages, 3 to 14 
years, 12 sizes. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 


Furs and Woolen Garments may be put away 
for the Summer with absolute security against 
Moths and Buffalo Bugs if packed in a 


Noeata Moth Case 


es Moths die if they try to eat through them. 
NM OTH-proof, dust-proof, moisture and water- 
ey prooft—garments Basi ‘cessible: BR 
Bs case closes with nickel-plate steel al; gar- 
= ment hangs inside case : rs on a hook. 
Send postal for price list. 50 cents for sample. 


wavs 





Hj] THE HUNT MANUFACTURING CO., Westboro, Mass, 
Reon oe aid oe itd 


oT 
2 





Boys’ Shirt-Waist. (To be made with Remov- 
able Standing Collar or High Turn-Down Col- 
lar.) Ages, 5 to 14 years, 10 sizes. Price, 7d. or 15 
cents. 


vag 





AND SKIRT SUPPORTER 
Goose at ea Taga aris oe 
$1.00. G } 


"THE CRESCENT WORKS, 





29380 


Boys’ Shirt-Waist. (To be made with Remov- 
able Rubens, Eton or Standing Collar.) Ages, 


Ne 
ummer ne 


I 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





8 to 12 years, 10 sizes. Price, 7d. or 15 cents. 









High Turn-Down | 
Collar and with | 


Price, | 


ollar, and with Wristbands | 


| 


COSCECECEEEEEE 


o 


25 Cents 


is the price for the E. Z. Waist. 


Sold by dealers—or sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price. More durable and more comfortable than 
other waists. Little straps or bands are knitted and 
elastic like the body fabric. No binding or restraint 
as in other waists having rigid tape bands. Buttons on 
the E.Z. won't come off, because weight and strain are 
evenly distributed, For boys and for girls (mention 
which when ordering, andage). Dainty booklet free. 


Bleached, also Unbleached. 
E. Z. WAIST CO. 
102 Kingston St., Boston 





GEGGElS & SSSSGSGeeeeeeeee. 


vose 


PIANOS 


are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
from an artistic standpoint than all other makes 
combined. 


< 
ee 


WE 
CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS 


By our easy payment plan, every family in 
hawt circumstances can own a Vose piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us at a dis- 
tant point the same as in Boston. 

Send for Catalogue and full information. 


— 
2 





Vose & Sons Piano Co. 
160 Boylston Street, - 


GeGGeeeceeeeeeeee 


Boston. 


93333335323: 


** 


é 


oh ay 


9533533332333332332332332" 











The Standard of Perfection 


STEWART’S 


Duplex Safety Pins 


ee 






~ ye eo) 


Bi ; : — ; nt 
GUARDED SPRIN 


} PREVENTS ALL CATCHING iF 6); 
§ OR TEARING OF MATERIAL. > 


—— c - " 







PATENTED. 


None genuine without our name on card. 


If dealers cannot supply you, send 3 two-cent 
stamps for sample of twelve assorted sizes. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
¢ Box 16, BLOOMFIELD, N, J. 


ALSO MAKERS OF HOLDFAST HAIRPINS 





900 


Glascock’s Combined 


Baby Jumper ax 
| Rocking Chair 
















as a Crib, Bed, 
High Chair, Jumper and 
Rocking Chair,all in one. 
Indispensableall seasons | 
of the year for the health, 

happinessand propercare 

of the baby. ‘* Better than 


Serves 


two nurses,’’ one man 
writes. 
















Thomas Barry Hodge, ace By 
l4 months, whose mother Iie 
writes as follows: om 
Deak Sina :—Our Baby Jumper ls 
enjoyed by the whole family. Baby ts 
always happy when In the Jumper, ae 
you can see from hi« photograph 
Yours truly, MRS. A. J. HODGE, 
1702 Washington Boul., Chicago, U1! 


A happy occupant of one § 
as shown in the pictures is § 





ov Poe 
\ handsome and sub- ]: 
stantial piece of furni- 
ture. Endorsed by all 
f4 Physicians. Write for 
our beautiful illustrated 
and descriptive booklet. 
| 


GLASCOCK BROS. 


MFG. CO. 
Box 25 
Muncie, Indiana 





Reclining 


Go-Cart 


“a 


It's a go-cart when baby sits up: a straight 
carriage when he lies down. 

Handsome, durable reed body, rubber tires, 
foot brake ; sanitary removable cushions, up- 
holstered. in corduroy or damask ; many im- 
provements and patented devices; beautiful 
lace parasol. Tinest $12 go cart to be found, 
BECAUSE YOU BUY AT THE FACTORY. 

If this one doesn’t 


We Pay Freight .,,'\' send for 


FREF Catalogue full of pictures and prices. 


AMERICAN BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 


I6N. 4th st... Philadelphia 




















Delightful After Buthing. A Lux. | 
ury After Shaving, Beautifies and | 
Preserves the Complexion. 
A poeltive rellef for PRICKLY HEAT 
CHAFING and SUNBUEN, and al) afi 
tions of the skin For eare, blietere« 
sweaty feet it has no equal, Rem 
CET MENNEN'S 
price, yr ) ps, the vy 
suhatitutes, but there is a rece 
or mailed for ‘ 


Lk, N.d. 


of px repiratl n 


nal a little higher t) 





wnortAlens 
(the original). + a 


GERHAR 





ld everyeherr 


D MENNEN CO,, Newar 


Get Mennen’s 


Set meple tre e 








INFANT’S OUTFIT 
23 PIECES $5.69. 


Everything for Babfes and Children. 


Send 

8. for illustrated catalapyue. No Patterns. 
**We cater to the little ones.” 

NYE & HERRING, 637 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Mrs. P. T. A.:—When boiling cauliflower, 
put it head down into the saucepan, as the 
Howers keep very much whiter if they are kept 
well under water. 

ELizA :—Dainty sash-curtains may be made 
of dotted or plain Swiss, edged with fluted 
ruties of the same. The curtains should be 
thefull length of the windows and be hung 
from slender brass rods. Sew rings to the tops 


of the curtains, which may be held back with 


white satin ribbons. 

FRANCES :—To obtain onion juice, pare an 
onion and cut it-into four pieces. Put one or 
two of the pieces in a wooden lemon squeezer 
and squeeze hard. One large onion should 
yield two tablespoonfuls of juice. The squeezer 
should not be used for anything else, as it re- 
tains the odor and taste of the onion. 

MorHerR Q.:—To repair a curtain, when 
ironing and a hole is discovered in it, take a 
piece of the best part of an old curtain a little 
larger than the hole and dip the edges in cold 
starch. Then place it over the hole and after- 
ward iron over it. 

ANNA M.:—To prevent stove blacking turn- 
ing brown, mix with a little ammonia. 

SANTOS :—Experts in cut glass advocate the 
following as the best means of cleaning: Wash 
the glass thoroughly with warm soapsuds and 
cover with sawdust. As soon as the sawdust 
is dry brush the article very carefully with a 
soft brush, reaching all the crevices. It will 
come out clear and sparkling. 

Mrs. MARTIN:—The gilt frames may be 
freshened by beating up the whites of eggs with 
an ounce of soda and then, after blowing the 
dust from the frames with the bellows, rubbing 
them over with a soft brush 
mixture, 

Mrs. G. A.:—Fruit stains, wine-stains and 
those made by colored vegetable juices are often 
nearly indelible and require various treatments, 
Thorough rubbing with soap and soft water; 
repeated dipping in sour buttermilk, and drying 
in thesun; rubbingon athick mixture of starch 
and cold water, and exposing long to the sun 
and air, are among the expedients resorted to. 
Sulphurous acid is often employed to bleach out 
colors. It may be generatéd at the moment of 
using, by burning a small piece of sulphur in 
the air, under the wide end of a small paper 
ae whose upper orifice is applied near the 
clotn. 


SUBSCRIBER :—To remove ink stain from del- 
icate linen fabrics wet the spots in milk, then 
cover them with common salt. This should be 
done before the garments have been washed. 
Another way to take out ink is to dip it in 
melted tallow. For fine, delicate articles this is 
the best way. 

MARTHA :—When dressing a salad at the 
table first mix the oil and seasonings and pour 
it over, turning and tossing till every leaf is 
coated. Next pour over the vinegar and toss 

in. If you should use the vinegar first, the 
oil would not coat the wet vegetables. 


HORTENSE :—A simple and graceful drapery 
which adds to the beauty of any style of bed is 
easily arranged. It consists of one length of 
whatever material is chosen. This is passed 
through a large ring of wood or brass hanging 
from a staple in the ceiling or from a rod _pro- 
jecting from the cornice at the head of the bed. 
rhe ends of the material are drawn apart in 
curtain fashion and carried to the sides of the 
head-board, where they are held back by.means 
of bands or chains. A few yards of cretonne in 
one length will permit this style of draping. 


S. E. K.:—To blanch almonds, shell the nuts 
and Sal boiling water upon them. Let them 
stand in the water until the skin may be re- 
moved, then throw them into cold water, rub 
off the skins between the hands and dry the 
kernels between towels. 








dipped in the 









Baby’s comfortable. 
Mother knows it, 


and is proud of the 
style of her baby’s 
go-cart. Father 
finds it costs less 
money because 


Marqua 
Go-Carts 


are sold direct 
from factory. 
Have all the 
latestimprove- 
ments. Both 
frontand back 
are adjust- 
able. Easily 
changed from 
a sitting to a 
reclining or 
sleeping position. 
Fifty styles, from $6.00 up to the more elab- 
orate at $35.00, but always the best for the money. 
We prepay freight East of Mississippi River; also 
to Wisconsin and lowa; Western points equalized. 
Not sold by dealers. 

SEE OUR CATALOGUE before buying elsow bere. 10 years’ 

success In supplying baby vehicles by mall makes us eure ©e 

can meet all requirements, so please write for catalogue (raer). 


Marqua Carriage & Toy Co., Dept. D, Cincinnati, 0. 




























TRIAL 
FREE 


A delightful, certain 
and quick remedy for 
the peculiar ailments 
of women and girls. 

Helpful to all 
women (not bed fast) 
health 


strength 


whose or 
not 


Makes work 


is 
good, 
easy and walking a 
Simple 
Absolutely comfortable. 
able to fit both thin or stout people of’ any 
Worn with or without corset. 
Our little illustrated book might save you hundreds 
Write for it to-day. 
mailed FREE with full particulars. Address: 


THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., 


HOWARD ©. RASH, Mer., 
Salina, Kansas 


pleasure. ; 
Adjust- 


size 


in construction. 
or figure. 
of dollars and years of health. 


It is 


Box 187, 





Improved Bust Support 


By its use the weight of the 
breasts is removed from the 
dress-waist to the shoulders, 
giving coolness and dress comfort, 
ventilation,a perfect shape bust, 
and free and easy movement of 
the body. Made with skirt 
and hose supporter attach- 
ments, high or low bust. 
Catalogue Free. 
When ordering send bust 


~~ 








PHERSUTE, 
Sizes from 30 to 38 . $1.00 
we 4045. 1.25 / 
AGENTS WANTED / 


MRS. C. D. NEWELL, 1087 N. 41st Court, Chicago 


SEND 25 For beautiful life 


size engraving 0! 
the World Famous White French 
Poodle, Bismarck; the handsomest 
of all pets. PUPS FOR SALE. 
RATHMANN’S PET KENNELS, 
709 Roscoe Blwd., Chicago, Ills. 


BOYS! GIRLS : 
GET A a eae 


iums absolutely free fer a few hours’ 
work, We send 20 packages Alpine 
Perfume to sell at 10c. each, When sold 
send money, premiunts will be sent 
instantly. Premium list and instruc: 
tions with goods. No money required. 
We trust you. Write at once to 


J.C. KEYLER & CO. 
1980 Madison Avenue 
CINCINNATI, ° ° 











Watch and 
chain or 
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SHIRT. WAISTS FOR BOYS 





Remember the name, ‘‘ The Mothers’ Friend.’’ 
The standard shirt waist for nearly 20 years. 


Always the most stylish. Always the newest pat- 
terns. Always the best wearing. 


Every Mothers’ Friend shirt waist has our adjust- 
able belt with riveted buttons—that is removed 
before washing. 


SHIRT WAIST 18 
every MOTHERS’ FRIEND *Granssreen. 
PRICE, 500. TO $1.50, LAUNDERED. 


Remember the genuine 


*¢‘ Mothers’ Friend ’’ 


shirt waists are never sold p 
without this label. 
Ask your dealer. If he hasn't the genuine, write us. 
Address ISAAC SCHNEER’S SON & Co., 


Mothers’ Friend Shirt Waist Fac tory, 
135th Street and Willow Avenue, New York City. 


Baby Carriages 


Ve are sole agents in the United 
States for the celebrated 


English Baby 
Perambulator 


Unique fn design. 
Beautiful in finish. 













Perfect in con- 
struction. 








Enameled in vari- 
ous colors. 







Best steel wheels, 
extra ball bear- 
ing. 








Ww hite rubber 
wired tires. 






Tangent spokes. 






Complete assort- 
ment in stock. 







We also carry a full line of Toys and 

Games, including the popular game 

of PING PONG, or Table Tennis. 
Complete Sets, $2.50, $4, $5 and $6 


For fully illustrated catalogue giving particulars, address 
Department J. 


F. A. O. SCHWARZ 
39-41 West 23d Street NEW YORK 










SHEE HH HHH F44 4444464444444 
NO MORE DARNING. 


Kacine Feet 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cut off ragged feet, attach 
Racine Feet’ to lees of ho- 
slery by our new Stockinette 
Stiteh, and you have a pair of 
hose as good as new. (Cost 
ponly 10 cents and a few mo- 
ments’ time. 

Racine Feet come in cot- 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 
white Price 10 cents a 
pair, prepaid. 

Booklet,’'The Stockinette 
Stitch,” tells everything. 
Sent free. Agents wanted. 


Racine Knitting Co., Dept. C, Racine, Wis. 
PEPE EEE EE E+ 44 4$44$444464404 


SHHHHHHHHSCSHHCHHHE HH OOS 
644949396 60666096046565 
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The Softest Finest White 
Flannels Obtainable 


Non-nettle flannels will not irritate the_babies’ skin. 
Soft Wool and Cotton, Pure Wool, and Silk and Wool. 
Prices: 20 to 90 cents a yard. They cost no more 
than other Flannels, costs nothing to see them. 


Non-nettle case con. 
Free to Mothers : taining large sample book 
showing ten qualities of Non-nettle Flannel ; Antiseptic Diaper ; 
99 samples a fine white goods for babies’ wardrobe. —_IIustra- 
ted booklet showing 74 bargains in silk embroidered Flannels 
and many other interesting items for mothers. We want 
100,000 new customers for Non-nettle Flannels; that's why we | 
makethis offer. The goods will delight you. The prices will more 
than please you. If interested in infants’ outfits write us to-day. 


LAMSON BROTHERS | 
333 to 339 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio 





Dept. F. 


Bloch Go-Cart 


means more comfort and health for the 
baby (or child) and less work for the mother | 
or nurse. Less money too—you don’t need 
a baby-carriage any more. | 
It is the most 
easily adjustable 
and the best-built of 
all go-carts; takes 
up less room and 
gives more change 
of position than a 
baby-carriage. 
othing to get 
out of order—sim- 
ple, strong, light. 


B LOC H is stamped on every Bloch 
go-cart. If your dealer hasn't 
it, or won't get it, write to us. We ship to 


any part of the United States and pay the 
freight. Send for book. 


PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
Eighth and Spring Garden, Philadelphia 











GLASCOCK’S COMBINED BABY | 
TENDER AND WALKER 


Encourages baby to exercise. Teaches it 
to walk. Keeps it off the floor, avoiding 
coughs, colds, croup and kindred ail- 

7 ments. Amusesit. Keeps it out o! 
mischief. Affords rest and relief for 
the mother. Keeps it out of the 
dirt, away from pins, buttons, and 
needles, which they try to swal- 
low. Keeps the clothes clean. 

4 5. eee - pa 
eac xpress pre east o ie 

Pe $3.00 Siseourl River. * 


—— $3 25 each—¢xpres« prepaid west of the 
* Miasourl River and south of Ten 
nessee, Virginia and West Virginia. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
GLASCOCK BROS, MFG. CO. 
Box A 25 Muncie, Indiana | 


TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 


During Lelsure Moments At Home, Piano, Organ, 
Guitar and Volee. 


















Anyone can learn all TUNES, NOTES, CHORDS, ACCOMPAN!- | 
MENTS and the Laws OF HARMONY in a short time. It 1s | 
the CHEAPEST, EASsiEST, most rapid and correct way ©! 
earth to learn Music. Over 40,000 strongest kind of test)- 
monials received. Goes to the bottom of Music, makes 
it clear to the beginner; creates a fondness for music 
because you succeed from the start. A few days’ practic: 
and you play perfect ACCOMPANIMENTS IN ALL KEYS. CIi- 
CULARS FREE. Write for them. Worth hundreds of do'!- 
lars to any one interested in MusIC. SAMPLE LESSON, 100. | 


G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., 8-241 Wabash Ave. Chicago 


E send five (5) handsome turn-over 
slip collars; 2 on Linen for em- 


broidery, and 3 on cambric 
for Point Lace. 15c 
All sent post-paid only ' 


Walter P. Webber, Lynn, Mass., Lox |). | 
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THE HOUSEHOLD—( Continued ) 


LIVRE:—Roquefort is a town, sparsely in- 
habited, in the Department of the Ree rron, in 
the south of France; but the calabrity of 
its cheese, which is made from the milk of 
sheep and goats, gives the place considerable 
importance. It is said that it first sprang into 
epicurean note ata dinner given by Mons. 
Talleyrand, Minister of Napoleon I., to Prince 
Metternich and the entire diplomatic body then 
living in the French capital. This repast wasa 
veritable challenge of cheeses, each guest having 
been requested to bring with him, by way of 
sampling, the best specimens of cheese for 
which his own country was famed. 


GERTRUDE :—In your bedroom you may have 
a brass bedstead canopied with cretonne dra- 
peries in which blue predominates, and have 
the walls covered with cretonne paper. The 
dressing-table, chairs and cheval glass may be of 
bird’s-eye maple, and you may alee add a fancy 
rattan rocker with a cretonne cushion. The 
bed may be covered with a lace spread and 
you may add a French roll underlaid with blue. 
Hlave the pictures framed in an ivory moulding, 
an escretoire and a maple-dressing table with a 
triplicate mirror. A maple chiffonier may 
occupy one corner if you have room. Cover 
the tables with Renaissance lace scarfs under- 
laid with blue. 


Mrs. H. M. W.:—The leaven for salt-rising 
bread is prepared thus: Take a pint of warm 
atercabost Ww’ (if a little too hot, defeat is 
certain)—in a perfectly clean bowland stir up a 
thick batter, adding only a teaspoonful of salt ; 
a thorough beating of the batter is important, 
Set ina pan of warm water to secure uniform- 
ity of temperature, and in two to four hours it 
will begin to rise. The nsing is much more 
sure if coarse flour or “shorts” is used instead 
of fine Hour. When the mnsing is nearly light 
enough take a pint of milk and a pint of boil 
ing water (a tablespoonful of lime water added 
is good and often prevents souring), mix the 
sponge in the ae pan, and when cooled to 
abaut milk-warm stir in the rising. The sponge 
thus made will be light in two to four pe 
with good warmth. The dough requires less 
kneading than yeast-raised dough. The bread 


lis simpler, but not so sure of msing, and one 
g 


leaves out all the ingredients except the flour, 
water (milk is not essential) anda pinch of salt. 
It should be made more frequently, as it dries 
faster than bread made with potatoes. Some 
object to it because of the odorin nsing, which 
is the result of acetous fermentation, but the 
more of that the more sure of having sweet 
bread when baked. 


L. MARSH :—To make ginger cookies, take: 

1 cupful of sugar. 

1 cupful of butter. 

1 cupful of molasses. 

lg cupful of vinegar. 

lk lour to thicken. 

1 teaspoonful of salt. 

I teaspoonful of soda. 

1 tablespoonful of ginger. 

Dek ke. 
Rub the butter and sugar together, add the egy. 
well beaten, the salt and ginger, and stir all well 
toyvether until smooth, the soda in 
the vinegar, stir the vinegal into the molasses, 
and add the latter to the mixture, Beat all well 


| Iss lye 


together and putin enough flour to admit of 
rolling out properly, taking care that no other 
flouris used than is necessary to prevent the 
cakes sticking to the board. Roll quite thin, 
cut the cookies out and bake them in a quick 
Celis These cookies are delicious and ats ‘ES- 
pecially prized by children, 

OLD SUBSCRIBER :—RKead the answer given 
“Miss S. Acme and Others.” We publish a 
pamphlet entitled 740 ffomes Ite Seles 
Virneevcmtent and Lres ren, price 26 cents, 
Which contains the information you desire. 
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Cycle Works 


FITCHBURG MASS.U.SA. 








wanis to 
, Prevent 
The coming 
of the~< 

y Crowsteei” 


Crow’s feet and wrinkles are the 


Y signals of approaching age, and 
¥ it is the wish of every woman to 

















prevent their appearance. 


Y Benzoin Beauty Cream 


the ideal skin food, tonic and preserver. It 
¥ nourishes and revives the skin, and gives the 
complexion the freshness of youth. 
A. For so cents we will send 
SAMPLE and BOOK 
~ The Coming of the Crow's-feeé" 
* containing explicit directions 


for the care of skin and correct 
movements for facial massage. 


ie Full Size $1.00; Small 50c. Charges Prepaid. 
MADAME TAXi3 TOILET CO. 
H-373 Sixty-third St., Chicago 











We will give vou a guaranteed, 
Stem-Wind Nickel-plated Watch, 
alsy a Chain and Charm, for sell- 
ing 19 pret kages of BLUINE at 
ten cents each. Bluine is the 
hest Jaundry bluing in the world 


and the fastest seller. Write us 
itonee. and we will send you the 
Bluine and our large Premium 
List, postpaid. It costs you 


nothing. 


Simply send us the 
money you get for selling the Bluine, 
ind we will send you the Watch, Chain and Charm, 
yostpaid 1" 5s 
ener BLUINE MFG. CO., 
Box 558, Concord Junction, Mass. 
| illic V's 1s civen away during the last 5 years. 
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A GOAT STRUCK IT WITH MIGHT—— 


IT WAS 


PLAIN DYNAMITE. 











GELATINE 


IS NOT THE KIND OUR 
GRANDMOTHERS USED 


Knox’s Gelatine (spelled K-N-O-X) has 
upset old gelatine beliefs by its conven- 
ience and purity. Used almost exclusively 
by the present generation who want pure 


food, It is up-to-date. 
Free Dainty People’’ for your grocer’s 
name. Or instead send a 2c. stamp. 
For 5c. in stamps, the book and full pint sample. 
For lic. the book and full two-quart package 
(two for 25c.). Pink color for fancy desserts in 
every large package. A package of Knox’s Gela- 
tine will make two quarts—a half gallon—of jelly. 


CHAS. B. KNOX 
66 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


my book, ‘“‘ Dainty Desserts for 


THIS HAT 


Our latest copy ofa 
French importation, 


ONLY 


$1.98 


Guaranteed 
to be worth 
$5 or your 
money back 
—take it to 
your mil- 
linerand be 
convinced. 


No. T—Only 
# 1.98 for this beau- 
tiful Parisian model; 
made of very fine quality 
tucked black chiffon; after 
tucking the chiffon is 
drawn up into the effect 
of tiny ruffles; trimmed 
with two large bunches 
of purple double violets ; 
black velvet and long 
steel buckle to finish. 
Like illustration or 
can be ordered in all 
colors and for 25c extra we will deliver it securely packed ina 
patent metal bound box, express charges prepaid, to your 
nearest direct express office. 


Be 
Stylish 
Save 
Money 


FREE—Our complete Spring and Summer Cata- 
log showing hundreds of styles of Millinery 
and Ladies’ Wearing Apparel. 
CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY COMPANY 
Our New Building N.W. Cor. State & Monroe, Chicago, III. 


FOR GIRLS 


AN ELEGANT 


elated Hair Clasp 


— with a beautiful silk rib- 
bon bow, and a pamphlet in colors. describing 
and illustrating its use sent postpaid for 285c. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
BUZZACOTT, 75th St., Chicago, Il. 


A REMINDER. 


Time to buy that carriage 
- 2 5 +. 
or buggy. We make a 30) 
full line and sell direct on Days Free Trial 

We save you dealer and jobber 
profits. Enough sald, Write for 
22nd annual catalog. Mailed free. 

KHRALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & 

HARNESS MPG. CO. 
Station 77 NKalamazoo, Mich. 
Pioneers of the Free Trial Plan 
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Send Only 25c 


A $5 Tucked 
All Silk Chiffon 


Pattern Hat 
$1.95 


Send 25c and we will ship you 
to your nearest express office, ex- 
press paid, this elegant tucked al/ 
silk chiffon hat, just like above 
cut, beautifully made of fine im- 
emer materials by the best mil- 
iners money can hire. This rich 
hat is made by hand of all silk 
tucked chiffon over a silk wire 
frame. Trimmed with a large 
pure silk taffeta chou and six 
pure silk and velvet roses, an 
segent cut jet or steel buckle 
to the front completes this master- 
piece of the milliner’s art. Comes 
in Black, White, Navy, Red, 
Brown, Tan, Gray, Violet and 
Straw color. 

lf you find the hat equal to or 
better than you can buy of your 
home milliner at from $5.00 to 
$6.00, pay the express agent $1.95 
and wear the very latest thing in 
correct millinery. In ordering, 
state whether you want black or 
what color you desire. 

Send Sc. In stamps for the 
finest Millinery Art Catalogue 
ever lasued. 

We want an agent In every 
town. 

Milliners, write for our Whole- 
sale Catalogue. 


TODD, SMITH & CO., 13 to 33 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“Holdfirm” Spiral Hat-Pin 


** No turn of the Wrist with this little Twist. * The 

















Does work equal to any three or- “grip the 
dinary Hat-Pins. ; oe de — 
Used exactly as the straight eniid and Geen, 


ones are. 

Its simplicity particularly 
recommends it. 

The secret lies in the 
head being attached 
oF a swivel, which 
allows the pin, 


It is the only de- 
vice ever offered 
which combines 
holding the hat firmly 
and securely with great 
ease and simplicity of use. 


Pins vary in price from 25 cents 


oy revolving, to to $3.00, according to value of head. 

Ss ipinandout Hundreds of designs. From dealers or 

f tl hat forwarded by mail. Send description of | 

fr ee x style desired when remitting, or we will 
reelyan select for you. Descriptive catalogue on 

easil y. application. Agents wanten: 


MERKHAM TRADING CO., Dept. F, 170 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


Patentee's Agents for the Americas. 


P.S.—We are also the sole agents for the Soft Rubber HairCurlers | 


and Wavers. 25 cents a set of either six Curlers or four Wavers. 
CAS or other real estate may be found 
through me, no matter where located 


Send description and price and leam my _successfu 
method for finding buyers. W. M. OSTRANDER, 
North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


at “ 
without the 


THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER CO. 





BUYERS FOR FARMS 


, An education in the use of needles and 
° yarn for 15 cents. All the newest stitches 


and designs are described and pictured, 
and instructions given for knitting and 
crocheting 


The Columbia Book for the Use ot 


Yarns, third edition, enlarged and re- 
vised, is published with the view of ac- 
qualnting every woman with the famous Columbia 
Yarna, and the nominal price ls charged merely to 
cover expense. Every woman should possess It. 
If not at your dealers, It will be mailed on recelpt of | 
price. 


Manf r’s of Columbia Varna, 
P. 0. Box 1618, Phila. 





AE DDING 


INVITATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
$4.00 per 100. Express prepaid. 
W. R. ADAMS & CO., 35 W. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 


The Straight Military Front 


shown in figure to right 
is secured by wearing the 


Foster Hose Supporter 


Patented December 56, 1899. 


The only supporter with a pad large enough 
and supporting bands strong enough to 
hold back the entire abdomen, assuring 
the wearer a correct standing position and 
the much desired straight front. It has a 
Waist band which presses on the sides of 
the waist, making it round, and has no metal 
parts to mar or tear the corset. 


THREE GRADES: 
Wide we 60c. 


id b, black or white, 
Wide web, fancy frilled, black, 

white, cardinal, blue or pink, 73c. 
Heavy silk web, large pad if 

desired. $1.25 


The name ‘‘ Foster’’ is stamped on every 
pair. Don’t let your dealer impose on you 
with “‘ something just the same as ‘ The 
Foster” ” Whe hasn't it, we will mail it to 
you on receipt of price. Give color desired 
and your height and waist measure. 


438 Broadway, New York 





SAMPLES FREER. 
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AGNES :—The best advice we can give you is 
to wash the woollen dress: Have the suds 
ready prepared by boiling up some goad 
white soap in soft water, but do not use the 
suds while boiling; let them be as hot as the 
hands can bear when the articles are put in. 
The goods should not be rubbed with soap, nor 
should the material itself be rubbed asin wash- 
ing linen, etc. ; rubbing knots the fibres of the 
wool together, hence the thickening of the 
fabric and consequent shrinking in its dimen- 
sions. Sluice the articles up and down in 
plenty of suds, which afterward squeeze (not 
wring) out. The patent clothes-wringers are a 
great improvement upon hand work, as, with- 
out injury to the fabric, they squeeze out the 
water so thoroughly that the article dries in 
considerably less time than it would do even 
after the most thorough hand wringing. After 
rinsing, Squeeze out the water and dry in the 
open air, if the weather is such as to admit of 
the articles drying quickly; if not, dry in a 
warm room, but avoid too close proximity to 
the fire. Let any dust or mud be_ beaten out 
or brushed off prior to washing. Flannels and 
other woollen articles may be washed by this 
method. 


PEARL S.:—The so-called “chemical drv 
cleaning,” as practised by dyers, is not adapted 
to cleaning linen or cotton laces, but excellent 
results may be obtained when silk laces, fichus. 
etc., are thus treated. It consists in immersing 
the articles to be cleaned in benzol, benzine. 
gasoline or spirits of turpentine, which has the 
effect of dissolving the grease and thereby lib- 
erating the accumulated dust. For general use 
there Is no better renovator of lace than good 
Castile soap and pure water, though an excep- 
tion must be made in the case of black laces. 
To wash white lace procure an ordinary quart 
claret bottle and cover it with white flannel. 
basting the lap down smoothly and evenly. 
Now take one end of the lace and, tacking it 
lightly to the flannel, wind the rest of the piece 
evenly around the bottle, taking great care that 
none of the scollops or purlings are turned un- 
der. The outer edge of the lace should be 
basted lightly to the under folds when the 
whole piece has been wound smoothly around 
the bottle. Now cover the whole bottle witha 
piece of fine muslin. Make a strong suds of 
Castile soap in tepid water and immerse the 
bottle therein, squeezing the soa water 
through the lace with the hands. When this 
has been thoroughly done the bottle should be 
rinsed repeatedly in clear, tepid water. Should 
the lace be badly soiled, fill the bottle with 
warm (not boiling) water and boil it in Castile 
suds for half an hour, taking care that the bot- 
tle is meanwhile kept under water. To facili- 
tate handling it is well to attach a string to its 
neck, as by this means it is easily withdrawn 
when the lace has been sufficiently boiled. Rinse 
well in several waters or by placing the bottle 
under a faucet of running water. Fora dressing, 
make a weak solution of gum arabic and sugar, 
about a teaspoonful of each to a quart of water; 
plunge the bottle into this several times and 

lace it in the sun to dry, turning it frequently. 

Vhen almost dry remove the lace from the 
bottle, carefully pick out all the points with the 
fingers and spread it upon a clean sheet to dry 
thoroughly. It should now be perfectly clean. 


EsTELLA:—A Spring dinner may consist of: 
Puree of Peas. 

Olives. Salted Almonds. 
Boiled Salmon, Lobster Sauce. 
Creamed Sweetbreads. Green Peas. 
Roast Chicken. Bread Sauce. 
Potato Puff. Asparagus Tips 
Lettuce, French Dressing. Cheese Fingers. 
Almond Nougat. trawberry Charlotte. 
Fancy Cakes. Ice Cream. 
Coffee. 


Tested recipes for preparing soups, fish, 
meat, entrées, sauces, ete., will be found in 
Butterick’s Correct Covkery, price 25 cents per 
copy. 
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Its skilfully compounded medici- 
nal properties make it unequaled 


rr Toilet ou 
Nursery 


It makes the skin soft as velvet, 
removes all roughness, redness, 
eruptions, perspiration odors. Cures 
chafing, prickly heat, sunburn. 
Delightful after a bath or shave. 
Prevents tired, aching feet. 


The best women and mothers of 
New England use no other; this 
accounts for its having the largest 
sale of any powder where it is best 
known. 

FOR SALE AT DRUG AND TOILET STORES. 
If yours does not keep it and will not getit for 


you, take no other; there is none “just as 
good."" Send 25 cents to the 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


and receive a box, post-paid, direct from the 
laboratory. SAMPLE AND BOOK SENT FREE. 








FACTORY SALE OF 
LACE CURTAINS 


Save dealer's profits °° 


dering 
direct from the manufacturers, Our hand 
some new catalogue contains engravings 
of ninety-aix patterns. All grades of 
Nottingham, Renalssanee, Brussels, 
Irish Point, Cable Net, Ete., enabling 
you to select AT HOME from a variety 
found only In great metropolitan stores. 
We will send curtains anywhere on appro- 
val without acentin advance. Examine 
them at home, and If found just as repre- 
sented, THEN send us the price. Write 
to-day for 1902 catalogue and pamphlet, 
“The Care of Lace Curtains,” FREER. 


M. M. FLETCHER COMPANY, 


fi 6S Madison Street, 
Chieago. 

The handsome Renaissance 
Pattern full size curtains 
here shown, per pair, ex- 
press prepaid, only 


























THEY WENT UP 
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on imported satin 
wood frame. Photo- 
graphs of cats are 
originals mounted 
on glass; thermom- 
eter guaranteed ac- 
curate; decorations 
in pyrography the 
work of skilled 
artists. 

UNIQUE, ARTISTIC, 

USEFUL 

25 different subjects 
74x 9ins. . 81.00 
tic x 54 ins, Oe, 


Delivered anywhere 
in United States 


Eugene Carraine 


1620 Mifflin St, 
Philadelphia 





S b Pp Beat 
q ua Ss ay hens 
Easter, need attention only part of time, 
bring big prices. Attractive for poultry- 
men, farmers, women. Siall_ space 
needed. Send for FREE BOOKLET 
and learn this tasmensely rich home 
smdustry. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
16 Friend Street, Boston Mass. 


‘ 
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TO THEIR KRINSFOLK ON HIGH. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD—( Continued) 


| M.J. M.:—(1) To candy orange or lemon 
peel soak it in water over night, and inthe 
morning drain and boil in a syrup composed 
of a pound of sugar and a half-pint of water. 
until the syrup spins a thread. Then lay it 
ona Sieve over a register, or ina cool oven to 
dry, turning occasionally. (2) In making cit- 
ron conserve, remove the green skin and the 
soft, white inner rind and cut the citron into 
various fancy shapes. Weigh and allow a pound 
of sugar to every pound of citron. Make a 
strong solution of alum water by dissolving 
lump alum in hot water; when the water has 
become very pungent to the taste it is strong 
enough. Boil the citron very rapidly in the 
alum water for thirty minutes, then drain and 
drop into clear cold water. Do this part of the 
work one morning and allow the citron to stand 
in the clear water until the next; then boil in 
fresh water until the fruit has entirely changed 
color. At the same time that the citron is put 
on to boil make the syrup in another kettle, al- 
lowing half a pint of water to every two pints 
of sugar, and a sliced lemon and a small stri 
of ginger root to every pound of fruit ; boil al- 
together slowly to draw out the flavor of the 
ginger. When the fruit is tender and has 
changed color, drain it thoroughly through a 
colander, and cook in the syrup until it shines, 
or about fifteen minutes. tf he syrup is not 
sufficiently thick, boil down, leaving the citron 
in it if it shows no sign of going to pieces; if it 
does, skim it out before this extra boiling and 
return only at the last for a final heating. 


Mrs. S. L. M.:—A thin coat of hard-oil pro- 
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Spring Beauties 





The delightful freshness of Spring revives in all the love for | duces a pretty finish for a floor, but the rather 

Na See Nie edu ae ; laborious process of polishing with wax yields 
nature. A clear, ida f and perfectly healthy complexion 1s much more satisfactory results, Whether the 
as beautiful as the apple blossoms. Intelligent care is needed to oe is veenea or macd ems Ee Pa 
_y sien Senate Ane Jie eae r o preserve it from scratches. ard-oil finish 
keep the skin beautiful, also to make it so. ) | that is really a light varnish may be obtained in 


| many painters’ supply shops, being sold in two 

9 : -} |shades. The white, which is the more expen- 

OO ury 8 aCla Od ©} | sive is suitable only for light woods, and the 

’ ee Wate is seh as a = eraipaty var- 

5 J sag Sets cater Ale 2 ; a tl Big, a ae oe . . 4 |nish, may be used on all medium and dark 

the only soap made especially for the face, Is a valuable tonic. woods. One thin coat of this varnish evenly 

It cleanses thoroughly, but does not injure the most sensitive skin. J | applied lengthwise of the boards will be suth- 

Most pleasant and beneficial for toilet, bath, or nursery. Soothing jj _ cient to impart a fine polish, which with proper 
feat +] iehiohttil eet & i So § care, will be reasonably durable. 

r ae cr ae rao : > on S » S s ’ - &S _ ‘SS ¢ . ae “SS . : ‘ 

and healing, it leaves a delightful sense of freshness and Cleanliness. A READER :—You may furnish the boy’s bed- 


Sold by dealers everywhere, 25 cents, room in red as you suggest, and a pretty effect 





S | Our booklet, telling how to improve one’s looks, and trial Lg . can be roduced by carrying out the arvard 
size package of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and Facial Cream mark = color. Have red burlap or cartridge paper on 

Offer sent for 5 cts. (stamps or coin) to pay postage. Address Dept.1. aoe i Pa ellpens pint ee amon for ne aa 
ae Package $ _bed and chiffonier of mahogany or curly irch 

THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. "4 | will be pretty and draperies of cretonne would 
: a be appropriate. Photographs, plaster casts, col- 

ao a lege flags and fans, posters and oljects 2 art 

may decorate the walls and steins and burnt- 


work pieces may serve as ornaments. If your 
son has swords or arms they may be hung upon 
the walls. Have a window seat by all means. 
It may open in box fashion, and the seat will re- 
que thick hair-stuffed cushions, that are most 

ecorative when made of the college class 


ee For $1.90 ¢ 


1 will send you this beautiful hat— 


PNEUMATIC BUST FORMS | Ihe Henrietta—nobbiest of the sea- 
|son; trimmed with black pom-pons 


Inflated by a breath. ‘ Light as air; || 424 soft metallic silk. Your only a 
natural as life.’? These “airy no- | opportunity to buy a $5.00 style for colors or cretonne, with a deep rather full val- 
things’? mark the end of *‘ padding,’”’ || 31-yo. Money back if you don't like ance of the same. 


for no woman will wish ever to see the hat. I make this offer to get 
F again the old unnatural and unsightly acquainted with you. Send me your 
contrivances, When she has experi- name and address and I will mail 


DorInDA.— Wax for polishing floors may be 
obtained ready for use, or it may be prepared 





CH d a oe ol ti Sore pare you free of charge my catalogue of at home in the following way: oa pound of 
oA aac ncomelr ley || fashionable millinery. I make stylish jeer =e oy. clean beeswax allow three pints of turpentine. 
Slee Gusiiion and te hats for stylish women, Est'd 188g. ss =| Cut the wax into small pieces, place it in a pan, 
ment, and neither sight n MARGARET CAMPBELL set in another of hot water and allow it to melt. 
reveals their use. They fi S28 WEST MADISON STREET cutc\Go]| Then pour it into the turpentine, stirring vigor- 
Beery eet ously until the two ingredients are blended. 


FEEL. tf SLIDE Place some of the wax on a clean flannel cloth 

‘6 »» |} and mb it on the floor, taking one board at a 

. H E N 0 Ii TA H 0 0 K time and rubbing lengthwise ; and proceed thus 
SARE ceN NIE SECURE until the entire floor has been covered. Then 
eet a Sh cover aheavy brush with flannel and with it 

ect garment fastener, way | ol rub the floor until it is smooth and glossy. A 

cc wud de wntetorcunulepaiwe. || heavy weighted brush with a handle is espe. 
THE NOTAHOOK COMPANY cially made for this purpose, but a piece of 


ON Decker Building $8 Valu Aus New Yuck flannel in the hands of one who is strong enough 
—E to use it properly is just as good. 


circular: 
sealed wit 


Henderson & Henderson, 141B Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Miss S., ACME AND OTHERS :—We cannot, 
for obvious reasons, give addresses in these 
columns. Correspondents desiring them must 
enclose a stam i self-addressed envelope for 
areply by mail. 

Mrs. G. S.:—For the drop skirts the foun- 
dation is made separately and finished on the 
bottom with an accordion-plaited flounce. This 
is joined to the lower edge of the skirt in a 
three-eighths-inch seam. Turn the seam up on 
the skirt portion and cover with a ribbon 
stitched on flat at both edges. The drop skirt 
has no interlining; it is simply finished with a 
hem or facing an inch and a half deep, after 
which the ruffles are added. As it falls in place 
the skirt assumes graceful lines and folds, being 


held out by the constant swaying of the plaits. | 
STELLA P. C.:—A black moiré skirt would | 


be advisable for you. You did not enclose a 
stamp for a mail reply concerning the goods. 

Mrs. G. S.—Make the foulard over a drop 
skirt, having the foundation separate and fin- 


ished on the bottom with an accordion-plaited 
flounce. 


A SUBSCRIBER:—Make up your organdy) 


over white, using waist pattern No. 5752, price 


20 cents, and skirt pattern No. 5741, which costs | 


25 cents. Trim with lace medallions, with the 
goods cut away beneath, and introduce elbow 
sleeves with frills. 


A PEARLE:—To your wardrobe you may add 
a shirt-waist suit of toile du Nord or zephyr 
gingham in either a striped or checked design. 
‘our new Spring dress may be of crépe de 
Paris or Eolienne in either a blue or castor | 
shade. The black mohair skirt is suitable for 
wear with shirt-waists, and if you feel that you | 
can afford it, have an écru Swiss dress, showing | 
white embroidered dots and white lace inser- | 
tions. 

ANNETTA JOSEPHA :—Make up your pique in | 
a shirt-waist suit, using shirt-waist No. 5800, 
price 20 cents, and skirt pattern No. 5741, price 
25 cents, illustrated in THE DELINEATOR for 
March. 

A CONSTANT READER: — Remodel your 
black satin dress by waist No. 5778, price 20 | 
cents, and skirt No. 5759, price 25 cents, with a 
touch of rose-pink panne and Irish lace for 
decoration. Do not trim the skirt with lace, 
but with bands of moiré. 


Lizzik B.:—Develop your material by waist 
pattern No. 5778, price 20 cents, and skirt pat- 
tern No, 5746, price 25 cents. Trim witha vest of 
white chiffon over white satin, edging the fronts 
with the pink. Have the ale blue anne for 
the belt and cuffs. For the girl of fourteen 
years, make up the goods by pattern No, 5748, 


price 25 cents; use lace instead of the beading. 


ARLEEN :—Make the dress for the elderly 
lady by waist No. 5737, price 20 cents, and skirt 
No. 5741, price 25 cents; have the collar of | 
tucked silk, edging it with applique trimming 
and using black accordion-plaited crépe de 
Chine for the vest. 


F. M. S. W.:—Remove the velvet ribbon 
from the dress and trim it with stitched bands 
of black peau de soie, combining white satin 
overlaid with one of the new laces for the waist, 
and peau de soie bands and a touch of pale- 
blue panne to edge the stock. Trim the Leg- 
horn hat with a wreath of white roses and a 
white moiré bow. The little baby boy may 
wear a cap of India linon, tucked and tnmmed 
with insertion. 


Hicun ScnooL GRADUATE:— Trim your 
raduation dress with all-over lace and ruchings. | 
‘or the skirt use the same material as for the | 





waist, ee pattern No. 5741, price 25 cents. | 3 
a 


Make up the lavender organdy by skirt pattern 
No. 5722, which costs 25 cents, and waist pat 
tern No. 5723, price 20 cents. This waist may | 
be decorated with narrow bands of insertion 
uniquely arranged as illustrated, | 








Limbs, ete. Our Stockings are entirely different ; ‘ : . 

from all othersin FOUR Very Essential Features. spent than to bring ROIs 

1.—Our seamless heel is * seamless " in fact, nut fort and cheer to the sick 
in name only. (See cut.) or crippled. 

2.—Our stockings, unlike all others, have a perfect | Spend it right, though. 

*, consequently a smooth seam Ao rough j 


elvedlye, « 
seain will irritate and inflame the limb and defeat the 


Japan silk, noted for its wearing qualities. The line 
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WOMEN’S MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


An Opportunity for Women 


Millinery, wearing apparel and home decorations at Wholesale Prices. The only mail order 
house exclusively for women—conducted by a woman. 


De Faye’s Famous Hats 


No. 816 Free he nd 


tne r my 

Strikingly hand- ¥ handsome il- 
some hat, made in histvated. catie 
| all colors, [materia] a os 
el 
} 
’ 










| excellent; under rics Swine 
side rim faced with @¢ styles . can 
deep folds of chif- ; save you 931 
fon; toprimdraped /% ae. Git: This 
with tucked taffeta ; a: ' ee the only 
silk, edged with \\\" \/, \ wholesale 
black velvetribbon. . 
Crown, straw, ar- ty 
tistically draped. \ 
Large velvet knot 
in bandeau. Great- 
est value ever 
offered. 

Price, $3.65. 
Would cost $6.00 
at retail. 














house con- 

ducted and 

managed by a 
- woman. 
























No. 814 


Short back sailor. Genteel, becoming 
street hat. Fine straw braid, beautiful 
large taffeta silk bow, wired, all colors. 
Price of hat, ordered separately, $1.50 















Most popular 
petticoat ever 
offered. Retails 
2.50. Deep, full 
lounce, ruffle 
finished with 
beading; excel- 
lent quality mer- 
cerized sateen. 
Special price, 


$1.50 












MY LEADER 


No. 912. Elegant skirt, with 
flowing graduated flounce. Top 
finished with fold of moiré 
silk and buttons. Well 
made, lined with mercer- 
ized silk. Made in fine 
quality of serge br repel- 
lant cloth. All staple 
colors. Cannot be dupli- 

cated for $7.00. 
My price, $4.75. 


























You Can Trust a Woman 


to know better tbe tastes and desires of other women. 


Special Offer e To the first customer in every town who paraeee $12.00 worth of material from 
WO ! 


my catalogue, I will give absolutely FREE, No. 814 hat. You need not purchase 
all the material at once, but I will credit your account with the amounts till you have purchased $12.00 worth, 
when I will send you the hat FREE. This offer is made to get your influence for other customers. My refer- 
ences are my customers, Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 


SARA DE FAYE, 131 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


lf Madam will try 


Pearline- 
on anything,no matter 
| how delicate or how she 
WO ees 0-1 =) Lt) Cota el Baty omc 
~.* aost perfect cleanliness, 
a 71), Coa v1 a est od Co) Conn dae 
mite directions and 
ate: te % do the work with 
Yap poten ~ almost no labor. 
F “There is alabor- 
fabric — color = 
saving quality in 
ine which bar 


})soap cannot 
possess” 


(se 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS |For Invalids 


Are n Necessity to all who have Varieose Veins, { 
Weak and Rheumatic Joints Swollen or Uleerated | Money can't be better 


| A shaky chair is a danger 
| rather than a help. Our ° 
| prices are a third less than 
| the usual. 

If your dealer won’t sell it, we will send 
(freight-paid) anywhere in the United States. 


ry purpose for which the stocking is worn. 
%.—In the silk stocking we use only the best filiture 


n 
1mye venfromthestronyest linenmade. Inboth 
edi the purest virgin rutbber, manufactured daily 
4,.—Prices absolutely the lowest. It is Impossible to 





lity at our prices anywhere else in America 


pret Tr‘ | ein J I ' ° ‘ > . -_ 
silk, $2.45. Linen, $1.45. Send for Catalogue and Seif Heasurement PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
Blanks, FRANK W,GORSECO.,45 HannewellSt., Highlandville, Mass. Eighth and Spring Garden, Philadelphia 
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DRESS —( Continued). 


MAk:—Fashion your costume by pattem 
No. 5766, price 25 cents, illustrated in THE 
DELINEATOR for March. 


BABY MARGUERITE:—We publish a pattern 
for a child’s diaper drawers; it is No. 8886 and 
costs 10 cents. 

VANITY :— Your suggestions regarding the red 
cloth suit are very good, and it will be suitable 
for Spring. A blue zibeline will also be stylish: 


YOUNG MOTHER :—The little girl’s dresses 
may extend to the instep. 


RADE MAR W. L. A. :—For the black silk we would pre- 
ee No. 5788. Havea silk drop skirt 
j . oye and trim wi ire i 
One Garment in Reality—-Two Garments in Utility “able with folds of moiré and black Escunal 
Can be worn as a regular undervest or transformed into a perfectly fitting corset-cover as E. M. L.—Kimono coats will be stylish made 
well, by simply untying the strings and folding it over the corset. Indispensable with of black taffeta silk, ight-weight broadcloth or 
transparent waists and evening gowns. No buttons to catch in waist. Cannot shrink. satin-faced goods 


Elastic Finely Ribbed Cotton 50c.; in Lisle Silk $1.00 L. L.:—A little gu of two and one-half 


>. 2 Pe soheed er, years may wear her dress to the instep. Black 
Both beautifully trimmed with imported Valenciennes and silk ribbons. ) | and brown will be worn. Read the special ar- 
If your dealer does not keep them, send bust measure and money order direct to us and we will supply you. i ticle on dress goods in THE DELINEATOR for 
WAY KNITTING MILLS COMPANY, Dept. L, 377-79 BROADWAY, NEW YORK March. 
Se —— - _—-— LL Wtbows OF WINNIPEG :—We would refer 
‘| you to the special article on mourning attire in 
the April number. 


. I HIS DOILY THE TOILET, ETC. 
And Lesson by PROFESSOR TAKAHASHI.\ Ju.ser:—Send usa self-addressed envelop. 
To Any Lady Sending Her Name and Address. and we3 will tell you where to obtain walnut 


Ri N stain for coloring the hair brown. 
chardson’s New Spring Design , N. B.:—Superfluous hairs may be rma- 
fer 1902 D2? NOT confound this Doily with the cheap, so- |] nently inoved by the use of the slectne needle. 
bei called ee poe and eee that or Consult your family physician in the matter. 
eing sent out, which are nothing but acombination o WK GINTA CARVEL. AND. OTitenG2k FeRD 
edy which will check excessive perspiration. 
but will not prevent a return of it, is made as 
follows: 
THIS DOILY of finest round thread Belgian Powdered alum, . . ¥g ounce, 
Linen, stamped with the most Boiling water, : ; - 1 quart. 
exquisite design ever shown in this country, ready to FO ean Has ‘ _ 4 ounce. 
peel of one lemon. 
work, with full instructions and Course of Lessons by the ; . 
world-renowned art embroiderers, Professor Tsuneo Taka-| | Wash the affected parts and then bathe 
hashi and Madame Takahashi of Japan, also pattern in them in this lotion. Your other questions have 
colors, showing the exact effect of every thread, so that the | been referred to the department of Social Ob- 
most unpractised can work it perfectly. Our system is a | S¢rvances. 
new one, and the only perfectly easy and simple plan yet | SUNFLOWER:—An_ excellent camphorated 
devised. It makes it impossible for even a child to err in | tooth powder is made of : 
doing the work. Precipated chalk, ; ; drachms. 
Some of these designs of ours on this linen are alone sold Powdered camphor, .. drachm. 
in stores for as high as $2.60 each. Catalogue of 34 new P owdered OLS TOOU Le | vet, OF drachm. 
designs in Sofa Pillows, Doilies, Damask Scarfs, Hem-| Or Castile soap and orms root, equal parts, 
. stitched Drawn Work, Tray and Splasher, etc., sent free. | will make a cleansing, fragrant tooth-powder. 
No. 256 Richardson’s New Strawberry Attached to above most unusual offer (all being free) we | and, if desired, an ae part of precipitated 
design, with French bars make but one fair condition, viz.: that you promise to| chalk may be added, the three ingredients 
ask for and accept from your dealer only Richardson’s | forming a tooth-powder highly recommended 
Silks when you work out the designs, or if you are unable to find our silks write us. Address, by dentists. A lotion for an oily skin which is 
enclosing 10 cents to cover registration and postage. Order design by number. so whitening in its effect is; 








cotton and other base fabrics. Richardson’s Doiliesare 
all made from the very best round thread Belgian Linen. 





B i 9 s ° e e e 

THE RICHARDSON SILK COMP Pure glycerine Cf Soe 

DEPT. D, 220 and 224 ADAMS STREET, - - - CHICAGO ee edn diah te tee 
Bathe the face with this lotion after washing. 


NOTE-—The Richardson’s Silks in competition with all the world were awarded the Grand 
Prize at the Paris Exposition, 1900, together with three Special Gold Medals for Embroidery 
and Sewing Silks and other items in this line. Therefore, it is not alone over other American 





A CUSTOMER AND OTHERS:—For whiten- 
ing the hands you might use the following mix- 
ture: 













silks that we claim superiority. Richardson’s Silks have won the right to be recognized Almond oil, . . .  « 3% ounces. 
as better than any other silks in the world, and experts in silks recognize them as such. Cucumber juice, : , . 2 ounces. 
White wax, . .  .  . 2 drachms. 
ee Ree Ne ae en ey iN OT gee ty, S ermaceti, . . a e I ounce, 





RN A ROMAN DIVAN (ties tie cucomber juice toa point just 
A Heat the cucumber juice to a point just suffi- 
with automatic adjustment, the latest and most popular thing in parlor crent ae ee. the ae ae 
furniture, without paying out a cent, by taking orders for the celebrated | Strain; then melt the wax and spermaceti over 
Niagara Extracts, Perfumes ani Toilet Preparations from your | a water bath; add the almond ol slowly to the 
neighbors and friends. melted wax; remove from the heat and add 
ONLY A FEW HOURS SPARE TIME REQUIRED the cucumber juice slowly; stir continually. 
Our goods are absolutely the best of their kind, and cannot be bought for less | Before washing the hands, remove all sub- 
inywhere. Weare the only firm ia the world making its own goods and | stances from under the nails with a smooth, 
its own premiums, and can guarantee absolutely unequaled values. | pointed imp|ement—an ivory nail cleaner or a 
We send the premium ty along with the goods, and without a cent in advance | yo0oden tooth pick. The inner side of the nail 
EREE testo nia ve mean by quabty we will en on request 3 comple package of | Should be ee erice ee the Outen hen ae 


Niayara Valcum Powder with our new cataloyue of hundreds of premiums easily : : ‘ 
came Write to-day. sionally dip the nails in powdered borax and 


S. A. COOK & COMPANY, 200 Cook Bidg., Medina, N. Y. ' again brush them. 


Closed 








satter From SPINAL DEFORMITIES | 


85 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN THE OLD 












METHODS. 100 PER CENT. BETTER 
— ese "eK y 
; ow Weighs [>> Sax © 


We offer the only Scientific Appliance ever invented for 
the relief and cure of this unsightly condition ; cured Mr. 
P. B. Sheldon, the inventor, of curvature of the spine of 


30 years’ standing. | 


THROW AWAY THE CUMBERSOME AND EXPENSIVE 
PLASTER-OF-PARIS AND SOLE-LEATHER JACKETS 
Our appliance is light in weight, durable, and conforms 
_ to the y as not to evidence thata support is,worn. It 

is constructed on strictly scientific anatomical principles, 
and is truly a godsend to all sufferers from spinal roables 
male or female. Wealso make Scientific Appliances for 
protruding abdomen, weak back, stooping shoulders. Send 
tor free booklet and letters from hysicians, physical in- 
structors, and those who know from experience of our 
wonderful appliances. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Write to-day for measurement blank. Don’t wait. 

STEAMBURG, N. Y., February 9, 1901, 

After having worn the plaster-of-paris jackets, I can truthfully 
say your appliance is far more comfortable to wear. It corrects 
curvature quite as well and fits the body so perfectl 
would suspect I was wearing one. You have m lite-long ets 
itude and well wishes. DA BLOOD. 

CP TAe plaster-of-paris jacket above-mentioned weighed 
S',) Pounds. The Philo Burt Appliance put on in its place 
weigfted 17 eunces—a difference of 415 ounces. 

PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 

79 Fifth Street, = - 
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vem GOLD DUST! 


‘any of the three following remedies will be 


; wart with alittle nitrate o 


| d 





that no one | the high, soft Pompadour, which remains in 


Jamestown, N.Y. ' 
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THE TOILET, ETC. 


KATHERINE T.:—A daily application of 


found effective in dispersing warts: Touch the 

t ailvet (lunar caus- 
tic); or with nitric acid. The lunar caustic pro- 
uces a black, and the nitric acid a yellow stain, 
which passes off in a short time. 


GERTRU DE :—Dark hair should be smoothly 
dressed, while light or blonde hair should be 
loosely arranged in soft waves and fluffy curls, 
and in both instances the contour of the face 
should be considered. If the face is broad and 
round, the hair should be high to produce an | 
effect of length, the coil being adjusted on the | 
crown or just below it. If the features are | 
long the hair should be massed at the back of | 
the head or at the nape of the neck, to secure | 
the effect of roundness. Few stop to consider 
that the hair should be so arranged as to pre- 
sent a becoming and attractive appearance from 
every point of view and not alone from the 
front. A low forehead permits the wearing of 





pular favor, while the face with a high fore- 
ead is improved by an outline of tiny curls. 
The part at the centre still has its adherents, 
though that made at the left side of the loose 
Pompadour is more popular. 





and medium figures. 
and effect of a Straight Front Corset 
and the ease and comfort of a Girdle. 
AURORA CORSET CO. 
Aurora, Illinois 
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Is this 
what you 
need ? 


HENDERSON 


ETON 
Girdle- 
Corset 


Style 444 


WHITE 
DRAB 
PINK 
BLUE 


Sizes 18 to 26 


Ss Price $1.00 


It is the acme of perfection for slight 


It has the shape 





“Let the GOLD DUST 
twins do your work.” 


Ct, 


Better for clothes, dishes, pots and pans, floors and doors—and yet more economical. 
drives dirt before it— makes everything clean and bright—lessens the housewife’s cares. ° 
DUST’S aid wash-day ceases to be ‘‘ Blue Monday.” 
without rubbing them to pieces on the washboard. 


GOLD DUST 


With GOLD 
It makes it possible to have snow white clothes 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 
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ISLEEPER GO-CART 
— LPS LUXURIOUS and 


» COMFORTABLE 


I LR Che sen 

i ge i ae Xv $Q25 

€s in At W\ —e 
hey TAS wah es 


Latest 1902 style adjust- 























able to sleeper position by 
means of a simple device 
whereby back lowers and 
dash raises, assuming 
length of 38 ins., 
body is 4% 


ins. wide, made 
from selected 
white maple 
ind imported 


In ordering state color 
of upholstering desired 


Detachable upholster- 
ing of Bedford Cord 
or Venetian damask in latest colors, fitted with broad fancy 
strap across front to hold child in place, and beautiful s 
ind ruffled French sateen parasol t ipholstering 


an 
rhe 


illoped 


match 


steel wheels have extra strony axles and springs, 
heavy rubber tires, rubber hu ips, patent wheel fasteners 
ind the celebrated ** Heywood patent foot brake, running 
vear is the popular green enamel and stripe 
SEND $1.00 DEPOSIT srusr 
° pecial sleeper go-cart 

omplete, as described and illustrated, C. O. D., by express «ar 
freight, ibject to examination, you to pay agent balance 
7.25) and transportation charges if found exactly as repre 
ented, otherwise ill refunel your $1.00. Order this cart 
to-c r Write for our Special Catalogue of Go-Carts and 
Raby Carriag« ntaininy ‘ : | ut eVBDS up 


St., CHICAGO 


154 & 156 W. Madison 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO., 


—_— 









Other Designa In 






Waist Set 
























{piece Shirt 
No. 2327 Waist 
MATERIAI 
Fast Color Linen Sets, 
DESIGN—A com Collars, 
ination of Lact Etc 


Braid and | 
broidery, 
P ric ot complet 
et, four piece " 
tamped on Pink, 


Blue, White, ‘lan 


Li ‘i a 25 C ° 


mm 








may be found on 
pages of this maga- 
zine devoted to 
waists. 



























Our Catalogue 
for 1902, will be 
ready June Ist. 
Postage is FIVE 
CENTS, Sendthe 
stamps to 
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The Stephenson Shirt-Waist 


Holder and Skirt Supporter ts 
tlways re ' ' rt ‘ ‘ 


ady for use, Elo] 


Reduces waist line, 
totTr 





il rt! litation 
Greatest Agent's Hie profits; quick 
seller. cents ¢ Me 


Dp. STEPII 





ivtiele ever Invented, 


NSON A COL. L110 W. 22d St.. 





The ‘‘ MISSING LINK ” 
SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Speaks for itself. 25c. post-paid. 
Sold only by Agents. 
HERRON & HERRON, Oskalousa, Ia. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A SUBSCRIBER:—If you send us a Self-ad- 
envelope, we will supply the 
address of the plaiter company concerning 
which you inquire. 

STUDENT :—Sarah Bernhardt, born 184, is 


the daughter of a French lawyer anda Dutch 


| peas in 1868, and in the followin 
li 
Queen of Spain in Ruy 


| 


For Your Waists 


Jewess; she entered the Paris Conservatoire, 
where her histrionic genius soon displayed it- 
self. Her first appearance at the Theatre Fran- 
caise in Racine’s /phigénie was a failure, and 
she retired from the stage; but she again ap- 
year estab- 
her rendering of the 
fas. She served as an 
hospital nurse during the siege of Paris, but 
after the war returned to the stage, earning ever 
increasing fame. Madame Bernhardt is also an 
accomplished sculptor and painter. 


BEssiE B. B.:—We cannot, for obvious rea- 
sons, print addresses in these columns. Repeat 
your questions, enclosing a stamped envelope, 
and we will answer you by mail. 


J. J..—We do not publish a book entitled 
Soctal Observances, but there is a special article 
under this title each month in THE DELINEA- 
TOR, We issue a book of etiquette entitled 
Good Manners, price $1, which may meet with 
your requirements. 


STUDENT :—The origin of the names of the 
States you inquire about is as follows: Dela- 
ware derives its name from Thomas West, 
Lord de la Ware, Governor of Virginia, Mary- 
land was named for the queen of Charles il, 
Henrietta Maria. Alabama comes from a Greek 
word signifying the land of rest. Ohio is the 
Shawnee (Indian) name for the beautiful river. 
Iowa, in the Indian language, signifies the 
drowsy one. California is said to derive its 
name from two Spanish words meaning hot 
oven. 


HENRY:—John Harvard, 


shed her reputation b 


clergyman and 


founder of Harvard College, was born in South- 


wark, England, in November, 1607. He grad- 
uated from the Puritan College of Emanuel in 
the University of Cambridge about 1627 and 
shortly afterward became a dissenting minister. 
In 1637 he married Ann, daughter of Rev. John 
Sadler, and sailed for New England. He died 
of consumption, Sept. 26, 1638, and in his will 
bequeathed one-half of his small estate of 
£1700 and his library of 260 volumes to the re- 
cently founded school in Newton (Cambridge), 


| becoming the actual founder of the college 





subsequently called by his name. 
BooKworRM :—The Congressional Library at 


_ Washington, 1). C., is open to the public from 


| 


| 


A. M. to 4 P. M. each day except Sundays and 
legal holidays. The hours for the main‘and 
auxiliary reading-rooms are the same. Any 
person, may enter the reading-rooms and ob- 
tain books, magazines, newspapers, maps, etc., 
for reading and inspection, if an app ication 
card properly filled out with reader’s name 
and address, title and author of book desired 
or name and date of magazine or newspaper or 
title of map is presented. A separate reading 
pavilion is provided for magazine and news- 
paper readers. There is a department con- 
taining an extensive collection of old and 
modern maps, among the latter many curious 
ones showing the earliest discovenes on the 
American continent and quaint maps of the 
New England country and campaigns of the 
Revolutionary War. A separate department is 
devoted to music. Compositions for all instru- 
ments and the voice are at the service of any- 
One interested, and in the music room, which 
_adjoins, a grand piano is conveniently placed. 
| The privilege of taking books out of the build- 
|ing is confined to Senators, members of Con- 
gress and members of the Supreme Court and 
their families. 

Mrs. G. L. H.:—Kindly make your ques- 
tion regarding the pewter more explicit, and 


enclose a stamped envelope fora mail reply, and 


we will promptly answer you. 









LADIES 


who appreciate purity and high quality, and who 
seek the choicest toilet preparation for personal use, 
will be content only with the progressive twentieth 
century toilet requisite 


QUEEN 


Antiseptic Talcum 


Toilet Powder 


It is a delicately perfumed, wholesome, medicated 
toilet necessity, free from odor of tin or brass, i 

for allaying the discomforts of perspiration, sunburn, 
tan, foot soreness, etc. 


For the Little Ones 


it prevents chafing and chapping, relieves and re- 
freshes, keeps the skin soft and sweet. They wel- 
come its soothing touch. 


For Men Who Shave 


and for every purpose where a toilet powder is desir- 
able ‘‘ Queen ”’ is ideal, being antiseptic, free from 
poisons, dainty and refreshing. 

It comes in a rich, white glass bottle 
with shaker top of silver, with closing 
slide attachment, a most attractive 
package. 


All dealers in toilet requisites 
keep Queen Antiseptic Talcum 
Toilet Powder or will procure 
same on your request. 


QUEEN CHEMICAL CO., 
305 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 































Cannot collapse, gives a constant flow, pre- 


vents choking. All on account of the little 
eollar. At your druggists, or send 2c. fora 
sample ; 60c. for a dozen. 

FREE—“*Mother’s free Library’’(6 booklets). 
DAVIDSON RUBBERCO., 19 Milk 8St., Boston. 








We Want as Agent 4" *<tive 
every town and city In the U.S. Liberal 
commissions and exclusive territory given. 
e assist Our agents in every possible way. 
e do not sell the trade—only through our 
ents (of course direct where we have 
/ Qgent). Write for further particulars. 


THE GILBERT 
CREST CORSET 


insures the straight front effect, the flat 
lomen, the gracefully rounded a 
. word, that charm of figure which 
every woman desires. The upper sec- 
tion overlaps the under section, yivi 
louble bones and so clouble stren 
where most needed. When the body is 
Lentinany direction, these sections give 
lightly on each other, which prevents 
the corset break{ng at the waist line. All 
ones and steels absolutely rust proof. 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE Is the most 
helpful, at the same time the most 


‘ ver issued. Write for it—NO CHARGE. 
GILBERT MFG. CO., 70 Centre Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


“SHYNEY-SHYNE’” SILVER POLISH 


Contains no acids. Non-Injurious. Makes beautiful lustre. Once 
used, always used. We wanta million orders this season. By mail, 
lhc; two boxes, 25c. Till June, will send pac kaye of lower seed free 
with each box. THE SHYNEY-SHYNE CO., Ciactanatl, 0., Dept. E. 


YOUR WEDDING 


Invitations and Announcements printed on the best 
prepared stock. All the prevailing styles. Samples 
and prices fortwo stamps. 100 Visiting Cards, 35c. 


JOHN F. HORN, 149 Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 
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The American Wringer Co.’s 
HORSE-SHOE BRAND 


UNIVERSAL 


A good idea of 
UP-TO-DATE 


Bathing Requisites 


(Limited) 


re TR PANES eee 


92333333333 ee 


ee 


WRINGERS 


WARRANTED 3 YEARS 


Over Six Million Universal Wringers have 
been sold, giving Universal Satisfaction. The 
rolls are of good elastic rubber which wring 
the thick.and thin parts equally dry. They,f 
have the Patent Guide Board which spreads 
the clothes and are warranted for three years 
as stated on the Horse-Shoe Warrranty Card 
attached to each Wringer. All Dealers. 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 
99 Chambers St., New York 


5173 
Ladies’ Surf Habit or Bathing Costume. 


46 inches bust, 9 sizes. 





The largest, most lux- 
urious day coaches of 
any American Rail- 
way are those on the 


“Big Four” 


Each coach is eighty 
feet long and seats 87 
people comfortably. 


46 inches bust, 9 sizes. 
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Ladies’ Bathing Costume. 


Price, 1s. or * 25 cents. 


Magnificent through train service is 
maintained in connection with the New {— 
York Central, Boston & Albany, and 4 

other roads. 


| 9 sizes. 






Write for Folders. 


Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt. Ass. Gen'l] P.& T.A. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


2904. 


Ladies’ Bathing Costume. 
9 sizes. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 





GOOD, HONEST 







Sixteen years’ ex- 
perience in selling 
standard grades of 


Vehicles and Harness 


@e has made our ah meee 
ably known for i 


& reliable quality. Ite BUILT for SERVICE 


Substantial—Honcst Material 
Best Work 


45~AND THE PRICE IS ALL RIGHT, TOO-@a 


A shrewd, discerning pare ar, scouring the 
market for the best values, cannot afford to be with- 
out our Catalogue. A postal card will ‘b ring it FREE. 

CASH BUYERS’ UNION (Ine.), Dept. B-6, CHICAGO, ILD, 






















2906 
Ladies’ Bathing ¢ ‘ostume. 
Qsizes. Price, 1s. or 25 cents, 







is given in the following illustrations. 
The patterns are to be obtained from 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 


and their agencies everywhere. 






Ladies’ Surf Habit or Bathing Costume. 
Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 





2a 333 Se ee 


e 


erice, ls. or 25 cents. 
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30 to 46 inches bust, 
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30 to 46 inches bust, 





“ec cececeeceecec cece! 


3 to) 





30 to | 
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Neal's Enamels: 


THE (GENUINE « 


A Sanitary 
Refrigerator 


is assured if you enamel the 

old one with Neal’s Enamels. 

Have you ever thought how 

much moisture and vapor is 

absorbed by the wood surfaces 
of your refrigerator ? How much more cleanly 
and conducive to health it would be if it had 
a coat of hard, durable, non-absorbent Neal’s 
Enamel. It is very easy to apply and so in- 
expensive that anyone can have it. 


Free to Housekeepers 


Send us your name and 
thenameof yourdrugzist, 
hard ware or paintdealerof 
whom you regularly buy, 
describing the wood work 
in your house and num- 
ber of rooms, and we will 
send you a can of Neal’s 
Pure White Enamel— 
enough to cover a chair, 
waste basket or large pic- 
ture frame. We only ask 
five two-cent sti imps to 
pay for postage and pack- 
ing. We also s send our 
booklet, ‘*‘ Enamels 
and Puaaaling.?" with 
sample colors, FREE 
on reece 


pecans House Paint 


Absolutely pure—laata for years. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND 
COLOR WORKS 


Dept. K, Detroit, Mich. 





California Ostrich Feathers 


DIRECT FROM THE FARM 













for '69.76, Wack, 


Beautiful Boas 1 


natural or white, 
+ yards long; full glossy, selected 
feathers; worth $14.00; fashionable for Spring and Summer. 


Same boa, 144 yards long, procucers’ price, $13.00. 

Handsome $5.00 quality 2. a cl or 
Amazon Plumes rere ee ies ality; binck 
Better quality, worth $7.50, 17 inches Soe Bi in he W ide. 
black or white, for 86.00. 12 inch 


demi pl ime, ln k or 


white, worth $1. 50, for 95e. SiafésSact 


INOHEY Kesler 


A GREAT CURIOSITY. Natural Ostrich Feather, just as 
taken froin the birds, sent free with every order. 
Souvenir Cataloyne containing S2-pages and 40 half. 
tone lustrations of our Farm and Feathers, for 2e. stamp 
Cawston Ostrich Farm 


The Original Home of the Ostrich in America 
. Oj} Box 5. SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, U.S, 








HAIR SWITCH GIVEN! 


ON EASY CONDITIONS, 


REMIT 5 CENTS FOR POSTAGE. 


Cut this ad. out and mail to us; send a sample of vour hair 
send no money, we will make an l 56 n d you, postpaid, A FINE 
HUMAN HAIR TEC ESO t mat 22 in ies (onean ounce 
short stem; if found perfectly satis! ch iry, exactly a resented, 
send us ®1.50 by mail within b days or T \KE ORDERS. FOR & 


irect to the 


SWITCHES, we to send swit mes buying y, post 


paid, to be paid after examination if satisfactory : if not satisfa 

ora return to us by mail, we enclose postage When 8 are solcl 
and paid for you can the n have the switch we send you free, Puy 
extra shades, Red, Blonde, Gray, the cost to us is more. Price 
of extra shades $2.75 Order it r send for fries cataloy 
Address, LADIES’ HAIR EMPORIU M, Dept. B I, CHICAGO 





WHEN YOU GET MARRIED 


Let us furnish your invitations; latest 

style, delivered to you; 28, $2.00; 

00, $3.00; 100, $4.50. Samples free. 
PEORIA PRINT. & STA. CO., Peoria, fl. 
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Wife! Save Your Husband’s 


Tell him the best underwear ever 
knitted is the 


me Cooper Ribbed 
=“) Mercerized Health 
‘Underwear 


White Cat Brand 


It is the latestand best health gar- 
ment, knitted by a method peculiar to us. Insures perfect 
absorption and ventilation. No re-absorption of pore 
tion or other unsanitary action. Keeps the pores of the 
skin open and prevents poisoning the system. 

e make a union suit, or two-piece suit, FOR MEN 
ONLY. the finest ever knit for Spring and Summer wear, 
EVERY SIZE, AT THE UNIFORM PRICE OF 


Z 30 


We devote our experience and immense manufacturing 
facilities exclusively to these ON E-PRICE suits, conse- 
quently have perfe this suit so that it is unapproached 
for style, quality and price byany. 

Until you have seen these 


DO NOT PAY MORE 


money and time. 


SNAPS =| 
ed 


TO YOUR. 
BOOY 
i 


? 
# 


“ 





will save you money. 


DO NOT PAY LESS 


fora little more buys something 
worth so much more than you have 
been in the habit of seeing that 
you will gladly pay the difference. 
Ask your dealer for the White Cat Brand. If he doesn’t 
keep it (only some do) we will send you a suit, union or 
two-piece, postpaid on receipt of price, if you send your 
measure. /Ve guarantee qatianition or refund your money. 
Illustrated Catalog FREE, showing interesting White 

Cat Game free to buyers, or 10c, in stamps to others, 


Cooper Underwear Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


Rubens Infant Shirt 











No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988, 550,288. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full ne to one and abdomen, thus pre- 
venting colds and coughs, so fatal toa at many chil- 
dren. Get them at once. Take no others, no matter 
what gone unprogressive dealer says. If he doesn’t 
keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened 
the hearts of thousands of mothers ; therefore we want 
it accessible to all the world, and no child ought to be 
without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool and all silk 
to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. 
Cireulars, with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 94 Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 
All Dealers or by Mail, 25c. 





A Perfect Shoe Polish in Paste Form. When ap- 
lied, a little rmbbing with a dry cloth gives a beauti- 
ge ish. Keeps the leather softand pliable. You can’t 
spill it. Osmic Chemical Co., Dept. J, Brockton, Mass. 


y The [DEAL ‘Steam Cooker 


B} With Doors, Cooks a whole meal over | burner 
on gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. 


| Has water gauge and replenishing tube on oat- 
aide. Makes tough meats tender. Wili hoid 
S 19 one-quart jars in canning fruits. We also 
® make the world-renowned round Ideal Cooker 
a with whistle. We pay expres. 











“BR cee hEN 


a Agents Wanted. 
TOLEDO COOKEEB CO., Box 33, Toledo, 0. 








Send f : ‘ 
illustrated catalogue—‘ Agents’ Bonanza.” | ing of a 4-Gored Skirt and 
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BATHING SUITS (Continued) 


MP 


THOSE ALREADY SO ARE KEPT 50. 
WHEN RATURE [S ASSISTED BY 


INGRAM'S MILK WEED CREAM 


SOLD AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 
60 CENTS A JAR. SEND STAMP 
FOR SAMPLE AND BOOKLET. 





3704 


¥ Ll 





FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO. 


Ladies’ Knickerbocker Costume. 30 to 42 in- 
ches bust, 7sizes. Price, 1s. or % cents. 





i SILKS, DRESS GOODS 
s MOURNING GOODS 
: LACES, LININGS 
TRIMMINGS 


| Bead : | LL in quantities to suit 
| i) : 





1472 


Ladies’ and Girls’ Swimming Suit. (To be 





WE ARE 
AGENTS 


for 125 mills, fac- 

tories and importers. 

Send for samples latest 
novelties and importations. Hand- 
some ‘Spring’? catalog FREE 


N.Y. Purchasing Co. 
10-12 West 22d St., New York 


made with a_ High or Square Neck.) 24 to 44 
inches bust, 11 sizes. Price, 1s. or & cents. 















mbination Go-Carts 


Called * Pullman” because they can 
by an instantaneous adjustment be 
turned into a Baby Carriage. Are 
a boon to baby and mother alike. 
Always ready when baby wants to 
sleep or sit up comfortably ; a per- 
anibulator in the park or street; a 
hygienic bed at home. Over 


5 50 HANDSOME 1902 STYLES 


beautiful reed-work ; upholstery and 
parasols of best materials; green 
enameled, specially trued gears of 
Bessemer steel; wheels rubber tired, 
with latest improvements through- 
out. Also a complete line of Raby 
Carriayes fron #8,.75 up. Sent 
subject to approval, to be returned at 
our expense and money promptly re- 
funded if not satisfactory. Write for our catalog to-day. eos. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, (Inc.) 
158-168, W. Van Buren St., Dep. C 6, Chicago, Ill. 


Ladies’ and Misses'’|— a ae 
Bathing Cap. Ladies’ and 
Misses, 2 sizes. Price, 
5d. or 10 cents. 





Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Bath- 
ing Wrap. 2% 
lo 46 inches 
bust, 6 sizes. 
Price, 1s. 6d 

or 35 cents. 


| Pullman 
Sleeper 












Ladies’ Bathing 
Corset: 28 to 46 in- 
ches bust, 10 sizes. 
Price,10d.or 20 cents. 





The Morley Ear-Drum makes up 
for all deficiencies of the impaired nat- 
‘ural ear. Entirely different from any 
other device. No drugs. No wire, 
‘rubber, metal nor glass. 
fortable, safe. Adjusted by any one. 





Misses’ or Girls’ Surf Habit or Rathing Cos- 
tume: consisting of a4-Gored Skirt and Con» 


y 


For sale by leading druggtsts 











bination Knickerbockers and Blouse. Ages, tO ge wipe 4 Fe deta een pee de i , 
16 years, 6 sizes. Price, 9d. or 2) cents. if Yoites” doesn't Wate ihe, Gre Tor LOORe FREE. 
THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. U, 
19 South 16th Street Philadelphia 
<a ay ELASTIC 
= ABDOMINAL 
| ' SUPPORTERS 
si}} vtra weight), $5.50; silk, $4.00; 
3 sele inen, $3.78. Other manufacturers will 
ee" — charge you from $0 to 50 per cent. more. 










eccmmend onr elastic ADJVST- fauues 
ABLE SUPPORTER : can be mace a8 


Ty 





2907 
Misses’ and Girls’ Pans. Costume: co 

OoOmbination BK 
C Ages, 6 to 1b) years, § 
Price, 10d. or 20 cents. 


nsist- hae a 
ise a re omeasurement blanks 
es, FRANK W. GORSE CO., 

45 HUNNEWELD STREET, HIGHLANDVILLE, MASS. 


i 
, 


and Drawers. 





Invisible, com-. 





f 
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BATHING SUITS—/(Concluded)| A 





~~. 


Misses’ and Girls’ 


PIANO 
-* =< < oR 
Sailor Bathing Cos- a7 
1611 ume: consisting of 1611 


ORGAN 
a Shiela Body and Drawers in One and a Full 


Skirt. Ages, 6 to 16 years, bsizes. Price, 10d. or [i FOR A YEAR 
20 cents. Hl 
—. - ! 


We will ship any Cornish 
American Piano or Organ upon 
the distinct understanding that 
if not found entirely satisfactory 
after 12 months’ use we will 
take it back and refund pur- 
chase money and freight charges 
with 6 per cent. interest added, 














Misses’ and 
Girls’ Fa‘hing 


Costume: consisting of a Straight, Full Skirt and MM Thgs (living You One Year’s F 


a Combination Blouse and drawers. Ages, 6 to 
16 years, 6 sizes. Price, 10d. or 2) cents, | You take no risk when you buy on the celebrated Cornish Plan. It is the 
fh only way. Arguments and claims are worthless in the face of this guarantee. 

If as good pianos and organs could be bought anywhere else for as little 
money, we could not afford to make an offer like this, but we’ll go further. 
In proof of this statement which may to some appear extravagant, we give 
to every purchaser a guarantee that is practically a bond secured on the 
whole of our plant and property, worth over One Million Dollars, warranting 
each instrument sold to be exactly as represented. Furthermore the Cornish | 
American Pianos and Organs are distinct and different in construction | 
and appearance from any other make and are sold on their merits to the 
| 













nr 
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Misses’ and Girls’ 





public direct, without the intervention of agents and 
gett horber “Gee @icha Rathion Gow dealers ; and as a matter of fact they are BETTER 
tume. Ages, 6 to li tume. Ages, 4 to 12 jee) jpeeSt Siemans in EVERY IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTIC 
Gare Sate Price, Wade pene aia Price, DO Wie etereeeueme than the majority of othermakes. EVERYTHING 
sa cilities f ees aibvigs is gained and one-hal” saved to purchasers of the 
ae? CORNISH instruments. OVER A QUARTER 
OF A MILLION SATISFIED PATRONS testify ff 
as to this. Hi 


MINIATURE PIANOS AND ORGANS FREE. i| 


To every intending purchaser we will present a beautiful set 




















Wve i ue 








| - , = oe - 
aa ko ee oe 
a ASO 


rere aN 


Z 


of miniatures, being accurate representations of our Pan-Amer- § 
ican models of the latest styles in Cornish Pianos and Organs. 
These miniatures constitute the most costly advertisements ever 
issued and enable anyone to select an instrument, no matter at | 

; 


Ss 
eos 


9966 966 7700 7709 
Child’s Bathing Suit. Child’s Bathing Cos- 
Ages, 2 to 8 years, 4 tume. ¢ ges, 2 to $8 
sizes. Price, 7d. or 15 years, 7 sires. Price, | 
cents, 10d. or 20 cents. | 


"¢ ian 
fs ‘ 
ny 
o 


999, 






wT eTtT what distance they live—as the Piano and Organ in exact color 
ae as to wood, etc., is exactly reproduced. This elegant embossed 


set is sent free and with it the CORNISH AMERICAN SOU- | 


VENIR CATALOGUE handsomely illustrated with presentation 
plate in colors and fully depicting and describing 50 exposition 
models of Cornish American Pianos and Organs, also our in : 





teresting book ‘‘ The Heart of the People ’’ and our co-part- 
nership plan by which you or anyone can get a 
CORNISH PIANO or ORGAN FREE. 
Send us your address to-day and we will mail catalogue and § 
miniatures FREE if you mention this magazine. | 
} 
' 


CORNISH CO., new seesey’ 


FOR 50 YEARS PIANO AND ORGAN MAKERS (fo the AMERICAN PEOPLE y) 








‘Child's Paddling 6377 5377 


Drawers. (Desirable 











for Waterproof Cloth, _Boys’ Bathing Suit. == SS SS =- 
Cravenette, etc.) (To be made with a 


Ages, 2 to 10 years, 5 = 5ailoror Round Collar.) 
sizes. Price, 5d.or 10 Ages, 5 to 15 years, 11 
cents. sizes. Price, 1s. or 25 cts. 


PAY ONE PROFIT—SAVE TWO 


Ry our Manufacturer’s One Profit selling system you can buy Vehi- 
cles and Harness direct of us and save the Jobbers’ and Retailers’ 
profits. Freight? Yes, you pay the freight, but so does the dealer. 
If he pays it he charges you a profit on freight also. Do vou see ? 


$45.90 FULL LEATHER TOP BUGGY 


LEATHER BOOT and BACK CURTAIN, Long 





Distance lAxles, Spring Cush- 
ions, End or Side Bar Springs, 
Hickory (sear W oods, Full 
Bolted oe? (Grade Wheels. 


4082 





URREY, $50.05 
aoe ——— Full Fenders, Oil Burning Lamps, Spring Cush- — 
‘ ions, Full Bolted Wheels, 1/3 Steel Axles, End or Brewster Springs, 
Boys’ Bathing 1143 1143 Fine Finish. Every Vehicle Guaranteed Two Years. 
Suit. Ages, 5 to Our complete FREE. Vehicle and Harness Catalogue gives full 
1h years, 6 sizes. Men's Bathing Suit. 34to 46 | descriptions of these and many other styles. Write for it NOW 


Price, 10d. or 2) = inches breast measure, 4 sizes. SUTCLIFFE & CO., Louisville, Ky. 


cents. Price, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. | 
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MISCELLANEOUS—( Concluded) 


IRENE:—The doll table should be one of the 
brightest and cheeriest at the fair, because here 
the children’s interest will centre. A liberal 
supply of Chinese lanterns may be used, and 

ellow, cream or white draperies may be hung. 

he interest in the sale will be increased if the 
dolls are disposed in groups to represent the 
scenes of real life, a fairy story or a popular 
picture. Cinderella, her sisters and the prince 
would make a very effective and salable group. 
A skating scene showing dolls in furs ands warm 
coats; a boating party on a great lake made of 
looking-glasses, the meetings of the glasses 
being skilfully concealed by islands of moss, 
and the dolls being in pretty Summer costumes ; 
a picnic party under some evergreen trees, a 
five-o’clock tea, a Queen of the May festival, a 
Brownie escapade, a group of nurses with baby 
carriages containing beloved dolls in long 
dresses—any of these groupings will attract at- 
tention to the articles on sale, present the little 
figures in an agreeable light and add immensely 
to the picturesque effect of the booth. 


LORA:—A_ very prey birthday gift for a 


. eat ess young mother would be a night clock of milky- 
| (10 y Ts # Kt) white glass; behind it is placed a taper which 
renders the hands easily distinguishable in the 
| . dark. These clocks are especially convenient 

RIGHTS RESERVED : eae for bedrooms. 
haa ety eat ey BGS) thee eee Be ee eae sre PHILOLOGIST :—Prince Louis Lucien Bona- 
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silky’ finish to fabrics.’ j 


“Retains ‘its Shape &will 


\ out-last any other wax 


) FLAME PROOF CO. 


7 AUnion Sq. New York: 7 
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TEARS Every Pair 


Warranted 


) ANY ADDRESS 
EPC ironing WAX is chemi: -] 
“cally. prepared: eeps the: 

 Zrons ‘clean and smooth «| 
ts a beautiful 








parte’s famous collection of books on philology, 
embracing rare works on the development of 
European languages, and formed during a 
period that covered over oe years, was re- 
cently purchased by the Newberry Library of 
Chicago. The Newberry Library will doubtless 
issue a partial or complete catalogue in time. 
The librarian will probably furnish you with 
additional information regarding the subject if 
you write him. 

M. E. B.:—If you send a self-addressed en- 
velope, repeating your question, we will give you 
alist of training schools for nurses In New 
York and other large cities in the United States. 


Louise :—We refer you to the special article 
on birthday parties in THE DELINEATOR for 
January. We also publish two pamphlets con- 
taining unique entertainments and they are en- 
titled May Lutertainments and Other Funtce- 
tions, and Social Evening Entertainments, price 
25 cents each. 


C. E.:—You might make an auto ph pillow 
by using a large linen handkerchief. Have 
your friends write their names upon it and then 
outline the latter in different colored silk. 


EvE BELL:—1. It is usual toserve refreshments 
when one has a day at home. Tea, chocolate, 
cout sandwiches, little cakes and bonbons 
may be arranged on a small table in a conven- 
ient corner of the room and served informally. 
Anchovy and cheese sandwiches, chicken and 
mayonnaise sandwiches, club sandwiches, dill 
sandwiches cut in triangles, lobster sandwiches, 
salad sandwiches, etc., are all dainty, and you 
will find directions for preparing them in /u?- 
terick’s Correct Cookery, published by us at 25 
cents. 2. The wages paid to stenographers vary 
according to their ability, speed ead: accuracy 
being essential. to success. 
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“Erect Form’ is the 
‘Very latest corset! - 


The extra pieces at the side cover and fit the hip & 
with perfect smoothness. rounding off the lines 
into exquisite curves. In no other makes of 
corsets will you find this very latest Paris model. 
The new tight skirts demand that you wear it. 
® © Just now there are two numbers - 
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Seven Others Erect Form 


ERECT FORMS 973 and TOL. For medium figures. Low- ay 
busted, medium hip. Sizes 18 to Pra. «8 ths $1.00 
ERECT FORM 974, L 
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Chee ; FORM 959, Improved. For average figures. Of 9 00 
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{ y p f EREC * FORM 66. For developed figures. Low bust ’ 
ae a and long hip. Sizes 18 to SSDS OL eee : 3.00 
puta te MM ERECT FORM 962. For stout figures. Long over ab- 5 5 : 
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ERECT FORM 972. 


in white batistey Low ««V"’ 1 ist, 1 oA 
xtra long over hips and abdomen. ‘Sizes 18 to ee LeJIU 













Your dealer will supply you 
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ob" Largest Manufacturers of Corse 


. ts inthe World 
; 4 | Dept. M, 377-379 Broadway, New York 
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, 28 No: other corset can take the place of the 
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